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CHAPTER  III. 

IN    WHICH   MR.    DUMPHY  TAKES   POINSETT   INTO 
HIS   CONFIDENCE. 

|HE  cool  weather  of  the  morning  fol 
lowing  Mr.  Dumphy's  momentous 
interview  with  Colonel  Starbottle, 
contributed  somewhat  to  restore  the  former 
gentleman's  tranquillity,  which  had  been 
considerably  disturbed.  He  had  moreover 
a  vague  recollection  of  having  invited 
Colonel  Starbottle  to  visit  him  socially,  and 
a  nervous  dread  of  meeting  this  man,  whose 
audacity  was  equal  to  his  own,  in  the  com 
pany  of  others.  Braced,  however,  by  the 
tonic  of  the  clear  exhilarating  air,  and  sus 
tained  by  the  presence  of  his  clerks  and  the 
respectful  homage  of  his  business  associates, 
he  despatched  a  note  to  Arthur  Poinsett 
requesting  an  interview.  Punctually  at  the 
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hour  named  that  gentleman  presented  him 
self,  and  was  languidly  surprised  when  Mr. 
Dumphy  called  his  clerk  and  gave  positive 
orders  that  their  interview  was  not  to  be 
disturbed  and  to  refuse  admittance  to  all 
other  visitors.  And  then  Mr.  Dumphy,  in 
a  peremptory,  practical  statement  which 
his  business  habits  and  temperament  had 
brought  to  a  perfection  that  Arthur  could 
not  help  admiring,  presented  the  details 
of  his  interview  with  Colonel  Starbottle. 
"  Now,  I  want  you  to  help  me.  I  have 
sent  to  you  for  that  business  purpose. 
You  understand,  this  is  not  a  matter  for  the 
Bank's  regular  counsel.  Now  what  do  you 
propose  ?" 

"First,  let  me  ask  you,  do  you  believe 
your  wife  is  living  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Dumphy,  promptly,  "  but  of 
course  I  don't  know." 

"  Then  let  me  relieve  your  mind  at  once, 
and  tell  you  that  she  is  not." 

"You  know  this  to  be  a  fact?"  asked 
Dumphy. 

"  I  do.     The  body  supposed  to  be  Grace 
Conroy's  and  so  identified,  was  your  wife's. 
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I  recognised  it  at  once,  knowing  Grace 
Conroy  to  have  been  absent  at  the  culmina 
tion  of  the  tragedy." 

"And  why  did  you  not  correct  the  mis 
take?" 

"  That  is  my  business,"  said  Arthur, 
haughtily,  "  and  I  believe  I  have  been  in 
vited  here  to  attend  to  yours.  Your  wife 
is  dead." 

"  Then,"  said  Mr.  Dumphy,  rising  with 
a  brisk  business  air,  "  if  you  are  willing  to 
testify  to  that  fact,  I  reckon  there  is  no 
thing  more  to  be  done." 

Arthur  did  not  rise,  but  sat  watching 
Mr.  Dumphy  with  an  unmoved  face.  After 
a  moment  Mr.  Dumphy  sat  down  again, 
and  looked  aggressively  but  nervously  at 
Arthur.  "  Well,"  he  said,  at  last. 

"Is  that  all?"  asked  Arthur,  quietly; 
"  are  you  willing  to  go  on  and  establish  the 
fact  ?" 

"  Don't  know  what  you  mean !"  said 
Dumphy,  with  an  attempted  frankness 
which  failed  signally. 

s<  One  moment,  Mr.  Dumphy.  You  are 
a  shrewd  business  man.  Now  do  you  sup- 
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pose  the  person — whoever  he  or  she  may  be, 
who  has  sent  Colonel  Starbottle  to  you, 
relies  alone  upon  your  inability  to  legally 
prove  your  wife's  death  ?  May  they  not 
calculate  somewhat  on  your  indisposition  to 
prove  it  legally  ;  on  the  theory  that  you'd 
rather  not  open  the  case,  for  instance  ?" 

Mr.  Dumphy  hesitated  a  moment  and  bit 
his  lip.  "Of  course,"  he  said,  shortly, 
"there'd  be  some  talk  among  my  enemies 
about  my  deserting  my  wife " 

"  And  child,"  suggested  Arthur. 

"  And  child,"  repeated  Dumphy,  savagely, 
"and  not  coming  back  again — there'd  be 
suthin'  in  the  papers  about  it,  unless 
I  paid  'em,  but  what's  that  !  —  deserting 
one's  wife  isn't  such  a  new  thing  in  Cali 
fornia." 

"That  is  so,"  said  Arthur,  with  a  sar 
casm  that  was  none  the  less  sincere  be 
cause  he  felt  its  applicability  to  himself. 

"But  we're  not  getting  on,"  said  Mr. 
Dumphy,  impatiently.  "  What's  to  be 
done?  That's  what  I've  sent  to  you  for." 

"  Now  that  we  know  it  is  not  your  wife 
— we  must  find  out  who  it  is  that  stands 
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back  of  Colonel  Starbottle.  It  is  evidently 
some  one  who  knows  at  least  as  much  as 
we  do  of  the  facts  ;  we  are  lucky  if  they 
know  no  more.  Can  you  think  of  any 
one  ?  Who  are  the  survivors  ?  Let's  see  : 
you,  myself,  possibly  Grace " 

"It  couldn't  be  Grace  Conroy,  really 
alive  !"  interrupted  Dumphy,  hastily. 

"No,"  said  Arthur,  quietly,  "you  re 
member  she  was  not  present  at  the  time." 

"  Gabriel  ?" 

"I  hardly  think  so.  Besides,  he  is  a 
friend  of  yours." 

"  It  couldn't  be" — Dumphy  stopped  in 
his  speech,  with  a  certain  savage  alarm  in 
his  looks.  Arthur  noticed  it — and  quietly 
went  on. 

"  Who  < couldn't'  it  be?" 

"  Nothing — nobody.  I  was  only  think 
ing  if  Gabriel  or  somebody  could  have  told 
the  story  to  some  designing  rascal." 

"  Hardly — in  sufficient  detail." 

"  Well,"  said  Dumphy,  with  his  coarse 
bark-like  laugh,  "  if  I've  got  to  pay  to  see 
Mrs.  Dumphy  decently  buried,  I  suppose 
I  can  rely  upon  you  to  see  that  it's  done 
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without  a  chance  of  resurrection.  Find  out 
who  Starbottle's  friend  is  and  how  much  he 
or  she  expects.  If  I've  got  to  pay  for 
this  thing  I'll  do  it  now,  and  get  the  bene 
fit  of  absolute  silence.  So  I'll  leave  it  in 
your  hands/'  and  he  again  rose  as  if  dis 
missing  the  subject  and  his  visitor,  after 
his  habitual  business  manner. 

"  Dumphy,"  said  Arthur,  still  keeping 
his  own  seat,  and  ignoring  the  significance 
of  Dumphy 's  manner.  "  There  are  two 
professions  that  suffer  from  a  want  of 
frankness  in  the  men  who  seek  their  ser 
vices.  Those  professions  are  Medicine 
and  the  Law.  I  can^  understand  why  a 
man  seeks  to  deceive  his  physician,  because 
he  is  humbugging  himself;  but  I  can't  see 
why  he  is  not  frank  to  his  lawyer !  You 
are  no  exception  to  the  rule.  You  are  now 
concealing  from  me,  whose  aid  you  have 
sought,  some  very  important  reason  why 
you  wish  to  have  this  whole  affair  hidden 
beneath  the  snow  of  Starvation  Camp." 

"  Don't  know  what  you're  driving  at," 
said  Dumphy.  But  he  sat  down  again. 

"  Well,  listen  to  me,  and  perhaps  I  can 
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make  my  meaning  clearer.  My  acquaintance 
with  the  late  Dr.  Devarges  began  some 
months  before  we  saw  you.  During  our 
intimacy  he  often  spoke  to  me  of  his  scien 
tific  discoveries,  in  which  I  took  some 
interest,  and  I  remember  seeing  among  his 
papers  frequent  records  and  descriptions  of 
localities  in  the  foot-hills,  which  he  thought 
bore  the  indications  of  great  mineral  wealth. 
At  that  time  the  Doctor's  theories  and  spe 
culations  appeared  to  me  to  be  visionary, 
and  the  records  of  no  value.  Nevertheless, 
when  we  were  shut  up  in  Starvation  Camp, 
and  it  seemed  doubtful  if  the  Doctor  would 
survive  his  discoveries,  at  his  request  I 
deposited  his  papers  and  specimens  in  a 
cairn  at  Monument  Point.  After  the  cata 
strophe,  on  my  return  with  the  relief  party 
to  camp,  we  found  that  the  cairn  had  been 
opened  by  some  one  and  the  papers  and 
specimens  scattered  on  the  snow.  We  sup 
posed  this  to  have  been  the  work  of  Mrs. 
Brackett,  who  in  search  of  food,  had  broken 
the  cairn,  taken  out  the  specimens,  and  died 
from  the  effects  of  the  poison  with  which 
they  had  been  preserved." 
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He  paused  and  looked  at  Dumphy,  who 
did  not  speak. 

"Now,"  continued  Arthur,  "like  all 
Californians  I  have  followed  your  various 
successes  with  interest  and  wonder.  I  have 
noticed,  with  the  gratification  that  all  your 
friends  experience,  the  singular  good  fortune 
which  has  distinguished  your  mining  en 
terprises,  and  the  claims  you  have  located. 
But  I  have  been  cognizant  of  a  fact,  un 
known  I  think  to  any  other  of  your  friends, 
that  nearly  all  of  the  localities  of  your  suc 
cessful  claims,  by  a  singular  coincidence, 
agree  with  the  memorandums  of  Dr. 
Devarges !" 

Dumphy  sprang  to  his  feet  with  a  savage, 
brutal  laugh.  "So,"  he  shouted,  coarsely, 
"that's  the  game,  is  it!  So  it  seems  I'm 
lucky  in  coining  to  you — no  trouble  in 
finding  this  woman  now,  hey  ?  Well,  go 
on,  this  is  getting  interesting;  let's  hear 
the  rest !  What  are  your  proposition^  what 
if  I  refuse,  hey  ?" 

"My  first  proposition,"  said  Arthur, 
rising  to  his  feet  with  a  cold  wicked  light 
in  his  grey  eyes,  "  is  that  you  shall  instantly 
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take  that  speech  back  and  beg  my  pardon  ! 
If  you  refuse,  by  the  living  God  I'll  throttle 
you  where  you  stand  !" 

For  one  wild  moment  all  the  savage 
animal  in  Dumphy  rose,  and  he  instinctively 
made  a  step  in  the  direction  of  Poinsett. 
Arthur  did  not  move.  Then  Mr.  Dumphy 's 
practical  caution  asserted  itself.  A  physical 
personal  struggle  with  Arthur  would  bring 
in  witnesses — witnesses  perhaps  of  some 
thing  more  than  that  personal  struggle. 
If  he  were  victorious,  Arthur,  unless  killed 
outright,  would  revenge  himself  by  an  ex 
posure.  He  sank  back  in  his  cha^r  again. 
Had  Arthur  known  the  low  estimate  placed 
upon  his  honour  by  Mr.  Dumphy  he  would 
have  been  less  complacent  in  his  victory. 

"  I  didn't  mean  to  suspect  you"  said 
Dumphy  at  last,  with  a  forced  smile,  "  I 
hope  you'll  excuse  me.  I  know  you're  my 
friend.  But  you're  all  wrong  about  these 
papers ;  you  are,  Poinsett,  I  swear.  I 
know  if  the  fact  were  known  to  outsiders 
it  would  look  queer  if  not  explained.  But 
whose  ^business  is  it?  anyway,  legally,  I 


mean/' 
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"No  one's,  unless  Devarges  has  friends 
or  heirs." 

"  He  hadn't  any." 

"  There's  that  wife  !" 

"  Bah  ! — she  was  divorced !" 

"  Indeed !  You  told  me  on  our  last 
interview  that  she  really  was  the  widow  of 
Devarges." 

"  Never  mind  that  now,"  said  Dumphy, 
impatiently.  "  Look  here  !  You  know  as 
well  as  I  do  that  no  matter  how  many  dis 
coveries  Devarges  made,  they  weren't  worth 
a  d — n  if  he  hadn't  done  some  work  on 
them — improved  or  opened  them." 

"  But  that  is  not  the  point  at  issue  just 
now,"  said  Arthur.  "  Nobody  is  going  to 
contest  your  claim  or  sue  you  for  damages. 
But  they  might  try  to  convict  you  of  a 
crime.  They  might  say  that  breaking  into 
the  cairn  was  burglary,  and  the  taking  of 
the  papers  theft." 

"  But  how  are  they  going  to  prove 
that?" 

"  No  matter.  Listen  to  me,  and  don't 
let  us  drift  away  from  the  main  point. 
The  question  that  concerns  you  is  this. 
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An  impostor  sets  up  a  claim  to  be  your 
wife ;  you  and  I  know  she  is  an  impostor, 
and  can  prove  it.  She  knows  that,  but 
knows  also  that  in  attempting  to  prove  it 
you  lay  yourself  open  to  some  grave  charges 
which  she  doubtless  stands  ready  to  make." 

"Well,  then,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to 
find  out  who  she  is,  what  she  knows,  and 
what  she  wants,  eh?"  said  Dumphy. 

"  No,"  said  Arthur,  quietly,  "  the  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  prove  that  your  wife  is 
really  dead,  and  to  do  that  you  must  show 
that  Grace  Conroy  was  alive  when  the  body 
purporting  to  be  hers,  but  which  was  really 
3^our  wife's,  was  discovered.  Once  establish 
that  fact  and  you  destroy  the  credibility  of 
the  Spanish  reports,  and  you  need  not  fear 
any  revelation  from  that  source  regarding 
the  missing  papers.  And  that  is  the  only 
source  from  which  evidence  against  you  can 
be  procured.  But  when  you  destroy  the 
validity  of  that  report,  you  of  course  destroy 
the  credibility  of  all  concerned  in  making 
it.  And  as  I  was  concerned  in  making  it, 
of  course  it  wont  do  for  you  to  put  me  on 
the  stand/' 
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Notwithstanding  Dumphy's  disappoint 
ment  he  could  not  help  yielding  to  a  sudden 
respect  for  the  superior  rascal  who  thus 
cleverly  slipped  out  of  responsibility. 
"  But/'  added  Arthur,  coolly,  "  you'll  have 
no  difficulty  in  establishing  the  fact  of 
Grace's  survival  by  others." 

Dumphy  thought  at  once  of  Eamirez. 
Here  was  a  man  who  had  seen  and  con 
versed  with  Grace  when  she  had,  in  the 
face  of  the  Spanish  Commander,  indignantly 
asserted  her  identity  and  the  falsity  of  the 
report.  No  witness  could  be  more  satis 
factory  and  convincing.  But  to  make  use 
of  him  he  must  first  take  Arthur  into  his 
confidence  ;  must  first  expose  the  conspiracy 
of  Madame  Devarges  to  personate  Grace, 
and  his  own  complicity  with  the  transaction. 
He  hesitated.  Nevertheless  he  had  been 
lately  tortured  by  a  suspicion  that  the  late 
Madame  Devarges  was  in  some  way  con 
nected  with  the  latter  conspiracy  against 
himself,  and  he  longed  to  avail  himself  of 
Arthur's  superior  sagacity,  and  after  a  second 
reflection  he  concluded  to  do  it.  With  the 
same  practical  conciseness  of  statement  that 
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he  had  used  in  relating  Colonel  Starbottle's 
interview  with  himself,  he  told  the  story  of 
Madame  Devarges'  brief  personation  of 
Grace  Conroy,  and  its  speedy  and  felicitous 
ending  in  Mrs.  Conroy.  Arthur  listened 
with  unmistakable  interest  and  a  slowly 
heightening  colour.  When  Dumphy  had 
concluded  he  sat  for  a  moment  apparently 
lost  in  thought. 

"Well?"  at  last  said  Dumphy,  inter 
rogatively  and  impatiently. 

Arthur  started.  "  Well,"  he  said,  rising 
and  replacing  his  hat  with  the  air  of  a  man 
who  had  thoroughly  exhausted  his  subject, 
"  your  frankness  has  saved  me  a  world  of 
trouble." 

"How?"  said  Dumphy. 

"There  is  no  necessity  for  looking  any 
further  for  your  alleged  wife.  She  exists 
at  present  as  Mrs.  Conroy,  alias  Madame 
Devarges,  alias  Grace  Conroy.  Eamirez  is 
your  witness.  You  couldn't  have  a  more 
willing  one." 

"  Then  my  suspicions  are  correct." 

"  I  don't  know  on  what  you  based  them. 
But  here  is  a  woman  who  has  unlimited 
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power  over  men,  particularly  over  one  man, 
Gabriel! — who  alone,  of  all  men  but  our 
selves,  knows  the  facts  regarding  your 
desertion  of  your  wife  in  Starvation  Camp, 
her  death,  and  the  placing  of  Dr.  Devarges' 
private  papers  by  me  in  the  cairn.  He 
knows  too  of  your  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  the  cairn,  its  locality,  and 
contents.  He  knows  this  because  he  was 
in  the  cabin  that  night  when  the  Doctor 
gave  me  his  dying  injunctions  regarding  his 
property — the  night  that  you — excuse  me, 
Dumphy,  but  nothing  but  frankness  will 
save  us  now — the  night  that  you  stood 
listening  at  the  door  and  frightened  Grace 
with  your  wolfish  face.  Don't  speak  !  she 
told  me  all  about  it !  Your  presence  there 
that  night  gained  you  the  information  that 
you  have  used  so  profitably;  it  was  your 
presence  that  fixed  her  wavering  resolves 
and  sent  her  away  with  me." 

Both  men  had  become  very  pale  and 
earnest.  Arthur  moved  toward  the  door. 
"  I  will  see  you  to-morrow,  when  I  will  have 
matured  some  plan  of  defence,"  he  said, 
abstractedly.  "We  have" — he  used  the 
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plural  of  advocacy  with  a  peculiar  signifi 
cance — "  We  have  a  clever  woman  to  fight 
who  may  be  more  than  our  match.  Mean 
time,  remember  that  Eamirez  is  our  defence ; 
he  is  our  man,  Durnphy,  hold  fast  to  him  as 
you  would  your  life.  Good  day." 

In  another  moment  he  was  gone.  As  the 
door  closed  upon  him  a  clerk  entered  hastily 
from  the  outer  office.  "  You  said  not  to 
disturb  you,  sir,  and  here  is  an  important 
despatch  waiting  for  you  from  Wingdam." 

Mr.  Dumphy  took  it  mechanical lv,  opened 
it,  read  the  first  line,  and  then  said  hurriedly, 
"  Eun  after  that  man,  quick  ! — Stop  !  Wait 
a  moment.  You  need  not  go!  There,  that 
will  do  1" 

The  clerk  hurriedly  withdrew  into  the 
outer  office.  Mr.  Dumphy  went  back  to  his 
desk  again,  and  once  more  devoured  the 
following  lines  : — 

"  WINGDAM,  7th,  6  A.M. — Victor  Ramirez 
murdered  last  night  on  Conroy's  Hill. 
Gabriel  Conroy  arrested.  Mrs.  Conroy 
missing.  Great  excitement  here ;  strong 
feeling  against  Gabriel.  Wait  instructions. 

-FlTCH." 
VOL.  III.  2 
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At  first  Mr.  Dumphy  only  heard  as  an 
echo  beating  in  his  brain,  the  parting  words 
of  Arthur  Poinsett,  "Kamirez  is  our  defence; 
hold  fast  to  him  as  you  would  your  life." 
And  now  he  was  dead — gone ;  their  only 
witness ;  killed  by  Gabriel  the  plotter  ! 
What  more  was  wanted  to  justify  his  worst 
suspicions  ?  What  should  they  do  ?  He 
must  send  after  Poinsett  again ;  the  plan  of 
defence  must  be  changed  at  once  ;  to  morrow 
might  be  too  late.  Stop  ! 

One  of  his  accusers  in  prison  charged 
with  a  capital  crime  !  The  other — the  real 
murderer — for  Dumphy  made  no  doubt  that 
Mrs.  Gonroy  was  responsible  for  the  deed — 
a  fugitive  from  justice  !  What  need  of  any 
witness  now  ?  The  blow  that  crippled  these 
three  conspirators  had  liberated  him  !  For 
a  moment  Mr.  Dumphy  was  actually  con 
scious  of  a  paroxysm  of  gratitude  toward 
some  indefinitely  Supreme  Being — a  Grod  of 
special  providence — special  to  himself  1  More 
than  this  there  was  that  vague  sentiment, 
common,  I  fear,  to  common  humanity  in 
such  crises  that  this  Providence  was  a  tacit 
endorsement  of  himself.  It  was  the  triumph 
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of   Virtue    (Dumphy)    over  Vice    (Conroy 
ct  al.}. 

But  there  would  be  a  trial,  publicity,  and 
the  possible  exposure  of  certain  things  by  a 
man  whom  danger  might  make  reckless. 
And  could  he  count  upon  Mrs.  Conroy's 
absence  or  neutrality  ?  He  was  conscious 
that  her  feeling  for  her  husband  was  stronger 
than  he  had  supposed,  and  she  might  dare 
everything  to  save  him.  What  had  a  woman 
of  that  kind  to  do  with  such  weakness? 
Why  hadn't  she  managed  it  so  as  to  kill 
Gabriel  too  ?  There  was  an  evident  want  of 
practical  completeness  in  this  special  Pro 
vidence  that  as  a  business  man  Mr.  Dumphy 
felt  he  could  have  regulated.  And  then  he 
was  seized  with  an  idea — a  damnable  in 
spiration  ! — and  set  himself  briskly  to  write. 
I  regret  to  say  that  despite  the  popular  belief 
in  the  dramatic  character  of  all  villany,  Mr. 
Dumphy  at  this  moment  presented  only  the 
commonplace  spectacle  of  an  absorbed  man 
of  business ;  no  lurid  light  gleamed  from  his 
pale  blue  eyes ;  no  Satanic  smile  played 
around  the  corners  of  his  smoothly  shaven 
mouth ;  no  feverish  exclamation  stirred  his 

2—2 
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moist,  cool  lips.  He  wrote  methodically  and 
briskly,  without  deliberation  or  undue  haste. 
When  he  had  written  half  a  dozen  letters  he 
folded  and  sealed  them,  and  without  sum 
moning  his  clerk  took  them  himself  into  the 
outer  office  and  thence  into  the  large  count 
ing-room.  The  news  of  the  murder  had 
evidently  got  abroad ;  the  clerks  were  con 
gregated  together,  and  the  sound  of  eager, 
interested  voices  ceased  as  the  great  man 
entered  and  stood  among  them. 

"  Fitch,  you  and  Judson  will  take  the 
quickest  route  to  One  Horse  Griilch,  to-night. 
Don't  waste  any  time  on  the  road  or  spare 
any  expense.  When  you  get  there  deliver 
these  letters,  and  take  your  orders  from  my 
correspondents.  Pick  up  all  the  details  you 
can  about  this  affair  and  let  me  know. 
What's  your  balance  at  the  Grulch,  Mr. 
Peebles  ?  never  mind  the  exact  figures  !" 

"  Larger  than  usual,  sir,  some  heavy 
deposits !" 

"  Increase  your  balance  then  if  there 
should  be  any  d — d  fools  who  connect  the 
Bank  with  this  matter." 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Mr.  Fitch,  respectfully, 
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"  we're  to    look    after   your   foreman,    Mr. 
Conroy,  sir?" 

"  You  are  to  take  your  orders  from  my 
correspondent,  Mr.  Fitch,  and  not  to  inter 
fere  in  any  way  with  public  sentiment.  We 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  private  acts  of 
anybody.  Justice  will  probably  be  done  to 
Conroy.  It  is  time  that  these  outrages  upon 
the  reputation  of  the  California  miner  should 
be  stopped.  When  the  fame  of  a  whole 
community  is  prejudiced  and  business  in 
jured  by  the  rowdyism  of  a  single  ruffian," 
said  Mr.  Dumphy,  raising  his  voice  slightly 
as  he  discovered  the  interested  and  absorbed 
presence  of  some  of  his  most  respectable 
customers,  "  it  is  time  that  prompt  action 
should  be  taken."  In  fact  he  would  have 
left  behind  him  a  strong  Eoman  flavour  and 
a  general  suggestion  of  Brutus,  had  he  not 
unfortunately  effected  an  anti- climax  by 
adding,  "  that's  business,  sir,"  as  he  retired 
to  his  private  office. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

MR.   HAMLIN    IS   OFF    WITH    AN    OLD    LOVE. 

|R.  JACK  HAMLIN  did  not  lose 
much  time  on  the  road  from  Wing- 
dam  to  Sacramento.  His  rapid 
driving,  his  dust  bespattered  vehicle,  and  the 
exhausted  condition  of  his  horse  on  arrival, 
excited  but  little  comment  from  those  who 
knew  his  habits,  and  for  other  criticism  he 
had  a  supreme  indifference.  He  was  prudent 
enough,  however,  to  leave  his  horse  at  a 
stable  on  the  outskirts,  and  having  recon 
structed  his  toilet  at  a  neighbouring  hotel, 
he  walked  briskly  toward  the  address  given 
him  by  Maxwell.  When  he  reached  the 
corner  of  the  street  and  was  within  a  few 
paces  of  the  massive  shining  door-plate  of 
Madame  Eclair 's  Pensionnat,  he  stopped  with 
a  sudden  ejaculation,  and  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,  turned  on  his  heel  deliberately 
and  began  to  retrace  his  steps. 
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To  explain  Mr.  Hamlin's  singular  conduct 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  disclose  a  secret  of  his, 
which  I  would  fain  keep  from  the  fair  reader. 
On  receiving  Olly's  address  from  Maxwell, 
Mr.  Hamlin  had  only  cursorily  glanced  at 
it,  and  it  was  only  on  arriving  before  the 
house  that  he  recognised  to  his  horror  that 
it  was  a  boarding-school,  with  one  of  whose 
impulsive  inmates  he  had  whiled  away  his 
idleness  a  few  months  before  in  a  heart 
breaking  but  innocent  flirtation,  and  a  soul- 
subduing  but  clandestine  correspondence, 
much  to  the  distaste  of  the  correct  Principal. 
To  have  presented  himself  there  in  his  proper 
person  would  be  to  have  been  refused  admit 
tance  or  subjected  to  a  suspicion  that  would 
have  kept  Oily  from  his  hands.  For  once, 
Mr.  Hamlin  severely  regretted  his  infelix 
reputation  among  the  sex.  But  he  did  not 
turn  his  back  on  his  enterprise.  He  retraced 
his  steps  only  to  the  main  street,  visited  a 
barber's  shop  and  a  jeweller's,  and  reappeared 
on  the  street  again  with  a  pair  of  enormous 
green  goggles  and  all  traces  of  his  long  dis 
tinguishing  silken  black  moustache  shaven 
from  his  lip.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
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this  rascal  was  somewhat  vain  of  his  personal 
appearance,  the  reader  will  appreciate  his 
earnestness  and  the  extent  of  his  sacrifice. 

Nevertheless,  he  was  a  little  nervous  as 
he  was  ushered  into  the  formal  reception- 
room  of  the  Pensionnat,  and  waited  until  his 
credentials,  countersigned  by  Maxwell,  were 
submitted  to  Madame  Eclair.  Mr.  Hamlin 
had  no  fear  of  being  detected  by  his  real 
name ;  in  the  brief  halcyon  days  of  his 
romance  he  had  been  known  as  Clarence 
Spifflington, — an  ingenious  combination  of 
the  sentimental  and  humorous  which  suited 
his  fancy,  and  to  some  extent  he  felt 
expressed  the  character  of  his  affection. 
Fate  was  propitious  ;  the  servant  returned 
saying  that  Miss  Conroy  would  be  down  in 
a  moment,  and  Mr.  Hamlin  looked  at  his 
watch.  Every  moment  was  precious ;  he 
was  beginning  to  get  impatient  when  the 
door  opened  again  and  Oily  slipped  into  the 
room. 

She  was  a  pretty  child,  with  a  peculiar 
boyish  frankness  of  glance  and  manner,  and 
a  refinement  of  feature  that  fascinated  Mr. 
Hamlin,  who,  fond  as  he  was  of  all  childhood, 
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had  certain  masculine  preferences  for  good 
looks.  She  seemed  to  be  struggling  with  a 
desire  to  laugh  when  she  entered,  and  when 
Jack  turned  towards  her  with  extended 
hands  she  held  up  her  own  warningly,  and 
closing  the  door  behind  her  cautiously,  said, 
in  a  demure  whisper — 

"  She'll  come  down  as  soon  as  she  can 
slip  past  Madame's  door." 

"  Who  ?"  asked  Jack. 

"  Sophy." 

"  Who's  Sophy  ?"  asked  Jack,  seriously. 
He  had  never  known  the  name  of  his 
Dulcinea.  In  the  dim  epistolatory  region  of 
sentiment  she  had  existed  only  as  "  The 
Blue  Moselle/'  so  called  from  the  cerulean 
hue  of  her  favourite  raiment,  and  occasion 
ally,  in  moments  of  familiar  endearment,  as 
"  Mosey." 

"  Come,  now,  pretend  you  don't  know, 
will  you,"  said  Oily,  evading  the  kiss  which 
Jack  always  had  ready  for  childhood.  "  If 
I  was  her,  I  wouldn't  have  anything  to  say 
to  you  after  that !"  she  added,  with  that 
ostentatious  chivalry  of  the  sex  towards  each 
other,  in  the  presence  of  their  common 
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enemy.  "  Why,  she  saw  you  from  the 
window  when  you  first  came  this  morning, 
when  you  went  back  again  and  shaved  off 
your  moustache ;  she  knew  you.  And  you 
don't  know  her !  It's  mean,  ain't  it  ? — they'll 
grow  again,  wont  they  ?"  Miss  Oily  referred 
to  the  mustachios  and  not  the  affections  ! 

Jack  was  astonished  and  alarmed.  In  his 
anxiety  to  evade  or  placate  the  duenna,  he 
had  never  thought  of  her  charge — his  sweet 
heart.  Here  was  a  dilemma  !  "  Oh  yes  !" 
said  Jack  hastily,  with  a  well  simulated 
expression  of  arch  affection,  "  Sophy — of 
course — that's  my  little  game!  But  I've 
got  a  note  for  you  too,  my  dear,"  and  he 
handed  Oily  the  few  lines  that  Gabriel  had 
hastily  scrawled.  He  watched  her  keenly, 
almost  breathlessly,  as  she  read  them.  To 
his  utter  bewildermerit  she  laid  the  note 
down  indifferently  and  said,  "  That's  like 
Gabe — the  old  simpleton  !" 

"  But  you're  goin'  to  do  what  he  says," 
asked  Mr.  Hamlin,  "  ain't  you  ?" 

"No,"  said  Oily,  promptly,  "I  ain't! 
Why,  Lord !  Mr.  Hamlin,  you  don't  know 
that  man ;  why,  he  does  this  sort  o'  thing 
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every  week  !"  Perceiving  Jack  stare,  she 
went  on,  "  Why,  only  last  week,  didn't  he 
send  to  me  to  meet  him  out  on  the  corner  of 
the  street,  and  he  my  own  brother,  instead 
o'  comin'  here,  ez  he  hez  a  right  to  do.  Go 
to  him  at  Wingdam  ?  No  !  ketch  me  !" 

"  But  suppose  he  can't  come,"  continued 
Mr.  Hamlin. 

"  Why  can't  he  come  ?  I  tell  you,  it's 
just  foolishness  and  the  meanest  kind  o'  bash- 
fulness.  Jes  because  there  happened  to  be 
a  young  lady  here  from  San  Francisco,  Eosey 
Einground,  who  was  a  little  took  with  the 
ole  fool.  If  he  could  come  to  Wingdam, 
why  couldn't  he  come  here, — that's  what  I 
want  to  know  ?" 

"  Will  you  let  me  see  that  note  ?"  asked 
Hamlin. 

Oily  handed  him  the  note,  with  the  re 
mark,  "  He  don't  spell  well — and  he  wont 
let  me  teach  him — the  old  Muggins  !" 

Hamlin  took  it  and  read  as  follows : — 

"  DEAR  OLLY, — If  it  don't  run  a  fowl  uv 
yer  lessings  and  the  Maddam's  willin'  and 
the  young  laddies,  Brother  Gab's  waitin'  fer 
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ye  at   Wingdam,   so   no   more   from   your 
affeshtunate  brother, 

"  GAB." 

Mr.  Hamlin  was  in  a  quandary.  It  never 
had  been  a  part  of  his  plan  to  let  Oily  know 
the  importance  of  her  journey.  Mr.  Max 
well's  injunctions  to  bring  her  "  quietly," 
his  own  fears  of  an  outburst  that  might 
bring  a  questioning  and  sympathetic  school 
about  his  ears,  and  lastly,  and  not  the  least 
potently,  his  own  desire  to  enjoy  Olly's 
company  in  the  long  ride  to  One  Horse 
Gulch  without  the  preoccupation  of  grief, 
with  his  own  comfortable  conviction  that  he 
could  eventually  bring  Gabriel  out  of  this 
"  fix"  without  Oily  knowing  anything  about 
it,  all  this  forbade  his  telling  her  the  truth. 
But  here  was  a  coil  he  had  not  thought  of. 
Howbeit,  Mr.  Hamlin  was  quick  at  ex 
pedients. 

"  Then  you  think  Sophy  can  see  me,"  he 
added,  with  a  sudden  interest. 

"  Of  course  she  will !"  said  Oily,  archly. 
"  It  was  right  smart  in  you  to  get  acquainted 
with  Gabe  and  set  him  up  to  writing  that, 
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though  it's  just  like  him.  He's  that  soft 
that  anybody  could  get  round  him.  But 
there  she  is  now,  Mr.  Hamlin;  that's  her 
step  on  the  stairs.  And  I  don't  suppose  you 
two  hez  any  need  of  me  now." 

And  she  slipped  out  of  the  room,  as 
demurely  as  she  had  entered,  at  the  same 
moment  that  a  tall,  slim,  and  somewhat 
sensational  young  lady  in  blue  came  fly 
ing  in. 

I  can,  in  justice  to  Mr.  HamKn,  whose 
secrets  have  been  perhaps  needlessly  violated 
in  the  progress  of  this  story,  do  no  less  thaii 
pass  over  as  sacred,  and  perhaps  wholly 
irrelevant  to  the  issue,  the  interview  that 
took  place  between  himself  and  Miss  Sophy. 
That  he  succeeded  in  convincing  that  young 
woman  of  his  unaltered  loyalty,  that  he 
explained  his  long  silence  as  the  result  of  a 
torturing  doubt  of  the  permanence  of  her  own 
affection,  that  his  presence  at  that  moment 
was  the  successful  culmination  of  a  long- 
matured  and  desperate  plan  to  see  her  once 
more  and  learn  the  truth  from  her  own  lips, 
1  am  sure  that  no  member  of  my  own  dis 
graceful  sex  will  question,  and  I  trust  no 
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member  of  a  too  fond  and  confiding  sex  will 
doubt.  That  some  bitterness  was  felt  by 
Mr.  Hamlin,  who  was  conscious  of  certain 
irregularities  during  this  long  interval,  and 
some  tears  shed  by  Miss  Sophy,  who  was 
equally  conscious  of  more  or  less  aberration 
of  her  own  magnetic  instincts  during  his 
absence,  I  think  will  be  self-evident  to  the 
largely  comprehending  reader.  Howbeit,  at 
the  end  of  ten  tender  yet  tranquillizing 
minutes  Mr.  Hamlin  remarked  in  low,  thril 
ling  tones — 

"  By  the  aid  of  a  few  confiding  friends, 
and  playin'  it  rather  low  on  them,  I  got  that 
note  to  the  Conroy  girl,  but  the  game's  up, 
and  we  might  as  well  pass  in  our  checks 
now,  if  she  goes  back  on  us,  and  passes  out, 
which  I  reckon's  her  little  game.  If  what 
you  say  is  true,  Sophy,  and  you  do  some 
times  look  back  to  the  past,  and  things  is 
generally  on  the  square,  you'll  go  for  that 
Oily  and  fetch  her,  for  if  I  go  back  without 
that  child,  and  throw  up  my  hand,  it's  just 
tampering  with  the  holiest  affections  and 
playing  it  mighty  rough  on  as  white  a  man 
as  ever  you  saw,  Sophy,  to  say  nothing  of 
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your  reputation,  and  everybody  ready  to 
buck  agin  us  who  has  ten  cents  to  chip  in 
on.  You  must  make  her  go  back  with  me 
and  put  things  on  a  specie  basis." 

In  spite  of  the  mixed  character  of  Mr. 
Hamlin's  metaphor,  his  eloquence  was  so 
convincing  and  effective  that  Miss  Sophy  at 
once  proceeded  with  considerable  indignation 
to  insist  upon  Olly's  withdrawing  her  refusal. 

"  If  this  is  the  way  you  are  going  to  act, 
you  horrid  little  thing !  after  all  that  me 
and  him's  trusted  you,  I'd  like  to  see  the  girl 
in  school  that  will  ever  tell  you  anything 
again,  that's  all !"  a  threat  so  appalling  that 
Oily,  who  did  not  stop  to  consider  that  this 
confidence  was  very  recent  and  had  been 
forced  upon  her,  assented  without  further 
delay,  exhibited  Gabriel's  note  to  Madame 
Eclair,  and  having  received  that  lady's 
gracious  permission  to  visit  her  brother,  was 
in  half  an  hour  in  company  with  Mr.  Hamlin 
on  the  road. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE     THREE     VOICES. 

rCE  free  from  the  trammelling  fasci 
nations  of  Sophy  and  the  more 
dangerous  espionage  of  Madame 
Eclair,  and  with  the  object  of  his  mission 
accomplished,  Mr.  Hamlin  recovered  his 
natural  spirits,  and  became  so  hilarious  that 
Oily,  who  attributed  this  exaltation  to  his 
interview  with  Sophy,  felt  constrained  to 
make  some  disparaging  remarks  about  that 
young  lady,  partly  by  way  of  getting  even 
with  her  for  her  recent  interference,  and 
partly  in  obedience  to  some  well  known  but 
unexplained  law  of  the  sex.  To  her  great 
surprise,  however,  Mr.  Hamlin's  spirits  were 
in  no  way  damped,  nor  did  he  make  any 
attempt  to  defend  his  Lalage.  Neverthe 
less,  he  listened  attentively,  and  when  she 
had  concluded  he  looked  suddenly  down 
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upon  her  chip  hat  and  thick  yellow  tresses, 
and  said — 

"  Ever  been  in  the  Southern  country, 
Oily?" 

"  No,"  returned  the  child. 

"  Never  down  about  San  Antonio,  visiting 
friends  or  relations  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Oily,  decidedly. 

Mr.  Hamlin  was  silent  for  some  time, 
giving  his  exclusive  attention  to  his  horse, 
who  was  evincing  a  disposition  to  "  break" 
into  a  gallop.  When  he  had  brought  the 
animal  back  into  a  trot  again  he  con 
tinued — 

"  There's  a  woman  !  Oily." 

"  Down  in  San  Antonio  ?"  asked  Oily. 

Mr.  Hamlin  nodded. 

"  Purty  ?"  continued  the  child. 

"It  ain't  the  word,"  responded  Mr. 
Hamlin,  seriously.  "  Purty  ain't  the  word." 

"  As  purty  as  Sophy  ?"  continued  Oily,  a 
little  mischievously. 

"  Sophy  be  hanged  !"  Mr.  Hamlin  here 
quickly  pulled  up  himself  and  horse,  both 
being  inclined  to  an  exuberance  startling  to 
the  youth  and  sex  of  the  third  party.  "  That 
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is — I  mean  something  in  a  different  suit 
entirely." 

Here  he  again  hesitated,  doubtful  of  his 
slang. 

"  I  see/'  quoth  Oily  ;  "  diamonds- 
Sophy's  in  spades." 

The  gambler  (in  sudden  and  awful  admi 
ration),  "  Diamonds — you've  just  struck  it  ! 

but  what  do  you  know  'bout  cards  ?" 
«/ 

Oily,  pomposamente,  "  Everything  !  Tell 
our  fortunes  by  'em — we  girls !  I'm  in 
hearts — Sophy's  in  spades — you're  in  clubs  ! 
Do  you  know,"  in  a  thrilling  whisper,  "  only 
last  night  I  had  a  letter,  a  journey,  a  death, 
and  a  gentleman  in  clubs,  dark  complected — 
that's  you." 

Mr.  Hamlin — a  good  deal  more  at  ease 
through  this  revelation  of  the  universal 
power  of  the  four  suits  — "  Speakin'  of 
women,  I  suppose  down  there  (indicating 
the  school)  you  occasionally  hear  of  angels. 
What's  their  general  complexion  ?" 

Oily,  dubiously,  "  In  the  pictures?" 

Hamlin,  "  Yes;"  with  a  leading  question, 
"  sorter  dark  complected  sometimes,  hey  ?" 

Oily,  positively,  "Never!  always  white." 
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Jack,  "  Always  white  ?" 

Oily,  "  Yes,  and  flabby  \" 

They  rode  along  for  some  time  silently. 
Presently  Mr.  Hamlin  broke  into  song,  a 
popular  song,  one  verse  of  which  Oily  sup 
plied  with  such  deftness  of  execution  and 
melodiousness  of  pipe  that  Mr.  Hamlin 
instantly  suggested  a  duet,  and  so  over  the 
dead  and  barren  wastes  of  the  Sacramento 
plains  they  fell  to  singing,  often  barbarously, 
sometimes  melodiously,  but  never  self-con 
sciously,  wherein,  I  take  it,  they  approxi 
mated  to  the  birds  and  better  class  of  poets, 
so  that  rough  teamsters,  rude  packers,  and 
weary  wayfarers  were  often  touched,  as  with 
the  birds  and  poets  aforesaid,  to  admiration 
and  tenderness  ;  and  when  they  stopped  for 
supper  at  a  wayside  station,  and  Jack  Hamlin 
displayed  that  readiness  of  resource,  audacity 
of  manner  and  address,  and  perfect  and 
natural  obliviousness  to  the  criticism  of 
propriety  or  the  limitations  of  precedent, 
and  when,  moreover,  the  results  of  all  this 
was  a  much  better  supper  than  perhaps  a 
more  reputable  companion  could  have  pro 
cured,  she  thought  she  had  never  known  a 
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more  engaging  person  than  this  Knave  of 
Clubs. 

When  they  were  fairly  on  the  road  again 
Oily  began  to  exhibit  some  curiosity  regard 
ing  her  brother,  and  asked  some  few  ques 
tions  about  Gabriel's  family,  which  disclosed 
the  fact  that  Jack's  acquaintance  with  Gabriel 
was  comparatively  recent. 

"  Then  you  never  saw  July  at  all  ?"  asked 
Oily. 

"  July,"  queried  Jack,  reflectively;  "what's 
she  like?" 

"  I  don't  know  whether  she's  a  heart  or 
spade,"  said  Oily,  as  thoughtfully. 

Jack  was  silent  for  some  moments,  and 
then  after  a  pause,  to  Olly's  intense  astonish 
ment,  proceeded  to  sketch,  in  a  few  vigorous 
phrases,  the  external  characteristics  of  Mrs. 
Conroy. 

"  Why,  you  said  you  never  saw  her !" 
ejaculated  Oily. 

"  No  more  I  did,"  responded  the  gambler, 
with  a  quick  laugh ;  "  this  is  only  a  little 
bluff." 

It  had  grown  cold  with  the  brief  twilight 
and  the  coming  on  of  night.  For  some  time 
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the  black,  unchanging  outlines  of  the  distant 
Coast  Range  were  sharply  silhouetted  against 
a  pale,  ashen  sky,  that  at  last  faded  utterly, 
leaving  a  few  stars  behind  as  emblems  of  the 
burnt-out  sunset.  The  red  road  presently 
lost  its  calm  and  even  outline  in  the  swiftly 
gathering  shadows,  or  to  Olly's  fancy  was 
stopped  by  shapeless  masses  of  rock  or  giant 
like  trunks  of  trees  that  in  turn  seemed  to 
give  way  before  the  skilful  hand  and  per 
sistent  will  of  her  driver.  At  times  a  chill  ex 
halation  from  a  roadside  ditch  came  to  Oily 
like  the  damp  breath  of  an  open  grave,  and 
the  child  shivered  even  beneath  the  thick 
travelling  shawl  of  Mr.  Hamlin,  with  which 
she  was  enwrapped.  Whereat  Jack  at  once 
produced  a  flask,  and  prevailed  upon  Oily  to 
drink  something  that  set  her  coughing,  but 
which  that  astute  and  experienced  child  at 
once  recognised  as  whisky.  Mr.  Hamlin, 
to  her  surprise,  however,  did  not  himself 
partake,  a  fact  which  she  at  once  pointed 
out  to  him. 

"  At  an  early  age,  Oily,"  said  Mr.  Hamlin, 
with  infinite  gravity,  "  I  promised  an  infirm 
and  aged  relative  never  to  indulge  in  spi- 
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rituous  liquors,  except  on  a  physician's  pre 
scription.  I  carry  this  flask  subject  to  the 
doctor's  orders.  Never  having  ordered  me 
to  drink  any,  I  don't." 

As  it  was  too  dark  for  the  child  to  observe 
Mr.  Hamlin's  eyes,  which,  after  the  fashion 
of  her  sex,  she  consulted  much  oftener  than 
his  speech  for  his  real  meaning,  and  was  as 
often  deceived,  she  said  nothing,  and  Mr. 
Hamlin  relapsed  into  silence.  At  the  end 
of  five  minutes  he  said — 

"  She  was  a  woman,  Oily — you  bet !" 

Oily,  with  great  tact  and  discernment, 
instantly  referring  back  to  Mr.  Hamlin's 
discourse  of  an  hour  before,  queried,  "  That 
girl  in  the  Southern  country  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Hamlin. 

"  Tell  me  all  about  her,"  said  Oily—"  all 
you  know." 

"  That  ain't  much,"  mused  Hamlin,  with 
a  slight  sigh.  "  Ah,  Oily,  she  could  sing  ?" 

"  With  the  piano  ?*  said  Oily,  a  little 
superciliously. 

"  With  the  organ,"  said  Hamlin. 

Oily,  whose  sole  idea  of  this  instrument 
was  of  the  itinerant  barrel  variety,  yawned 
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slightly,  and  with  a  very  perceptible  lack 
of  interest  said  that  she  hoped  she  would 
see  her  some  time  when  she  came  up  that 
way  and  was  "  going  'round." 

Mr.  Hamlin  did  not  laugh,  but  after  a 
few  minutes'  rapid  driving,  began  to  explain 
to  Oily  with  great  earnestness  the  character 
of  a  church  organ. 

"  I  used  to  play  one  once,  Oily,  in  a 
church.  They  did  say  that  I  used  some 
times  to  fetch  that  congregration,  jest  snatch 
'em  bald  headed,  Oily,  but  it's  a  long  time 
ago !  There  was  one  hymn  in  particular 
that  I  used  to  run  on  consid'rable — one  o' 
them  masses  o'  Mozart — one  that  I  heard 
her  sing,  Oily ;  it  went  something  like 
this ;"  and  Jack  proceeded  to  lift  his  voice 
in  the  praise  of  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows,  with  a 
serene  unconsciousness  to  his  surroundings, 
and  utter  absorption  in  his  theme  that 
would  have  become  the  'most  enthusiastic 
acolyte.  The  springs  creaked,  the  wheels 
rattled,  the  mare  broke,  plunged,  and  re 
covered  herself,  the  slight  vehicle  swayed 
from  side  to  side,  Olly's  hat  bruised  and 
flattened  itself  against  his  shoulder,  and 
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still  Mr.  Hamlin  sang.  When  he  had 
finished  he  looked  down  at  Oily.  She  was 
asleep ! 

Jack  was  an  artist  and  an  enthusiast, 
but  not  unreasonable  nor  unforgiving. 
"It's  the  whisky,"  he  murmured  to  him 
self,  in  an  apologetic  recitation  to  the  air 
he  had  just  been  singing.  He  changed  the 
reins  to  his  other  hand  with  infinite  caution 
and  gentleness,  slowly  passed  his  disengaged 
arm  around  the  swaying  little  figure,  until 
he  had  drawn  the  chip  hat  and  the  golden 
tresses  down  upon  his  breast  and  shoulder. 
In  this  attitude,  scarcely  moving  a  muscle 
lest  he  should  waken  the  sleeping  child,  at 
midnight  he  came  upon  the  twinkling  lights 
of  Fiddletown.  Here  he  procured  a  fresh 
horse,  dispensing  with  an  ostler  and 
harnessing  the  animal  himself,  with  such 
noiseless  skill  and  quickness  that  Oily, 
propped  up  in  the  buggy  with  pillows  and 
blankets  borrowed  from  the  Fiddletown 
hostelry,  slept  through  it  all,  nor  wakened 
even  after  they  were  again  upon  the  road, 
and  had  begun  the  long  ascent  of  the 
Wingdam  turnpike. 
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It  wanted  but  an  hour  of  daybreak  when 
he  reached  the  summit,  and  even  then  he 
only  slackened  his  pace  when  his  wheels 
sank  to  their  hubs  in  the  beaten  dust  of  the 
stage  road.  The  darkness  of  that  early 
hour  was  intensified  by  the  gloom  of  the 
heavy  pine  woods  through  which  the  red 
road  threaded  its  difficult  and  devious  way. 
It  was  very  still.  Hamlin  could  hardly 
hear  the  dead,  muffled  plunge  of  his  own 
horse  in  the  dusty  track  before  him,  and 
yet  once  or  twice  he  stopped  to  listen.  His 
quick  ear  detected  the  sound  of  voices  and 
the  jingle  of  Mexican  spurs,  apparently 
approaching  behind  him.  Mr.  Hamlin 
knew  that  he  had  not  passed  any  horseman 
and  was  for  a  moment  puzzled.  But  then 
he  recalled  the  fact  that  a  few  hundred 
yards  beyond,  the  road  was  intersected  by 
the  "  cut-off"  to  One  Horse  Gulch,  which 
after  running  parallel  with  the  Wingdam 
turnpike  for  half  a  mile  crossed  it  in  the 
forest.  The  voices  were  on  that  road  going 
the  same  way.  Mr.  Hamlin  pushed  on  his 
horse  to  the  crossing,  and  hidden  by  the 
darkness  and  the  trunks  of  the  giant  pines 
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pulled  up  to  let  the  strangers  precede  him. 
In  a  few  moments  the  voices  were  abreast 
of  him  and  stationary.  The  horsemen  had 
apparently  halted. 

"  Here  seems  to  be  a  road,"  said  a  voice 
quite  audibly. 

"  All  right,  then,"  returned  another,  "  it's 
the  '  cut-off/  We'll  save  an  hour,  sure." 

A  third  voice  here  struck  in  potentially, 
"Keep  the  stage  road.  If  Joe  Hall  get's 
wind  of  what's  up,  he'll  run  his  man  down 
to  Sacramento  *for  safe  keeping.  If  he  does 
he'll  take  this  road — it's  the  only  one — 
sabe  ? — we  can't  miss  him  !" 

Jack  Hamlin  leaned  forward  breathlessly 
in  his  seat. 

"  But  it's  an  hour  longer  this  way," 
growled  the  second  voice.  "  The  boys  will 
wait,"  responded  the  previous  speaker ;  there 
was  a  laugh,  a  jingling  of  spurs,  and  the 
invisible  procession  moved  slowly  forward 
in  the  darkness. 

Mr.  Hamlin  did  not  stir  a  muscle  until 
the  voices  failed  before  him  in  the  distance. 
Then  he  cast  a  quick  glance  at  the  child ; 
she  still  slept  quietly,  undisturbed  by  the 
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halt  or  those  ominous  voices  which  had 
brought  so  sudden  a  colour  into  her  com 
panion's  cheek  and  so  baleful  a  light  in  his 
dark  eyes.  Yet  for  a  moment  Mr.  Hamlin 
hesitated.  To  go  forward  to  Wingdam 
now  would  necessitate  his  following  cau- 

o 

tiously  in  the  rear  of  the  Lynchers,  and  so 
prevent  his  giving  a  timely  alarm.  To 
strike  across  to  One  Horse  Gulch  by  the 
"  cut-off"  would  lose  him  the  chance  of 
meeting  the  Sheriff  and  his  prisoner,  had 
they  been  forewarned  and  were  escaping  in 
time.  But  for  the  impediment  of  the  un 
conscious  little  figure  beside  him,  he  would 
have  risked  a  dash  through  the  party  ahead 
of  him.  But  that  was  not  to  be  thought 
of  now.  He  must  follow  them  to  Wingdam, 
leave  the  child,  and  trust  to  luck  to  reach 
One  Horse  Gulch  before  them.  If  they 
delayed  a  moment  at  Wingdam  it  could  be 
done.  A  feeling  of  yearning  tenderness  and 
pity  succeeded  the  slight  impatience  with 
which  he  had  a  moment  before  regarded  his 
encumbering  charge.  He  held  her  in  his 
arms,  scarcely  daring  to  breathe  lest  he 
should  waken  her — hoping  that  she  might 
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sleep  until  they  reached  Wingdam,  and  that 
leaving  her  with  his  faithful  henchman 
"  Pete,"  he  might  get  away  before  she  was 
aroused  to  embarrassing  inquiry.  Mr. 
Hamlin  had  a  man's  dread  of  scenes  with 
even  so  small  a  specimen  of  the  sex,  and  for 
once  in  his  life,  he  felt  doubtful  of  his  own 
readiness,  and  feared  lest  in  his  excitement 
he  might  reveal  the  imminent  danger  of  her 
brother.  Perhaps  he  was  never  before  so 
conscious  of  that  danger ;  perhaps  he  was 
never  before  so  interested  in  the  life  of  any 
one.  He  began  to  see  things  with  Olly's 
eyes — to  look  upon  events  with  reference 
to  her  feelings  rather  than  his  own  ;  if  she 
had  sobbed  and  cried  this  sympathetic 
rascal  really  believed  that  he  would  have 
cried  too.  Such  was  the  unconscious  and 
sincere  flattery  of  admiration.  He  was  re 
lieved,  when  with  the  first  streaks  of  dawn, 
his  mare  wearily  clattered  over  the  scattered 
river  pebbles  and  "  tailings"  that  paved  the 
outskirts  of  Wingdam.  He  was  still  more 
relieved  when  the  Three  Voices  of  the  Night, 
now  faintly  visible  as  three  armed  horsemen, 
drew  up  before  the  verandah  of  the  Wingdam 
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Hotel,  dismounted,  and  passed  into  the  bar 
room.  And  he  was  perfectly  content,  when 
a  moment  later  he  lifted  the  still  sleeping 
Oily  in  his  arms  and  bore  her  swiftly  yet 
cautiously  to  his  room.  To  awaken  the 
sleeping  Pete  on  the  floor  above,  and  drag 
him  half-dressed  and  bewildered  into  the 
presence  of  the  unconscious  child,  as  she 
lay  on  Jack  Hamlin's  own  bed,  half  buried 
in  a  heap  of  shawls  and  rugs,  was  only  the 
work  of  another  moment. 

"  Why,  Mars  Jack  !  Bress  de  Lord — it's 
a  chile  !"  said  Pete,  recoiling  in  sacred  awe 
and  astonishment. 

"  Hold  your  jaw !"  said  Jack,  in  a 
fierce  whisper,  "  you'll  waken  her !  Listen 
to  me,  you  chattering  idiot.  Don't  waken 
her,  if  you  want  to  keep  the  bones  in  your 
creaking  old  skeleton  whole  enough  for  the 
doctors  to  buy.  Let  her  sleep  as  long  as 
she  can.  If  she  wakes  up  and  asks  after 
me,  tell  her  I'm  gone  for  her  brother.  Do 
you  hear?  Give  her  anything  she  asks  for — 
except — the  Truth  !  What  are  you  doing, 
you  old  fool  ?" 

Pete  was  carefully  removing  the  mountain 
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of  shawls  and  blankets  that  Jack  had  piled 
upon  Oily.  "  'Fore  God,  Mars  Jack — you's 
smuddering  dat  chile!"  was  his  only  re 
sponse.  Nevertheless  Jack  was  satisfied 
with  a  certain  vague  tenderness  in  his 
manipulation,  and  said  curtly,  "  Get  me  a 
horse  1" 

"  It  ain't  to  be  did,  Mars  Jack  ;  de  stables 
is  all  gone — cleaned !  Dey's  a  rush  over  to 
One  Horse  Gulch,  all  day  !" 

"  There  are  three  horses  at  the  door,"  said 
Jack,  with  wicked  significance. 

"  For  de  love  of  God,  Mars  Jack,  don't  ye 
do  dat !"  ejaculated  Pete,  in  unfeigned  and 
tremulous  alarm.  "  Dey  don't  take  dem 
kind  o'  jokes  yer  worth  a  cent — dey'd  be 
doin'  somefin'  awful  to  ye,  sah — shuah's  yer 
bom!" 

But  Jack,  with  the  child  lying  there 
peaceably  in  his  own  bed,  and  the  Three 
Voices  growing  husky  in  the  bar-room  be 
low,  regained  all  his  old  audacity.  "I 
haven't  made  up  my  mind,"  continued  Jack, 
coolly,  "  which  of  the  three  I'll  take,  but 
you'll  find  out  from  the  owner  when  I  do ! 
Tell  him  that  Mr.  Jack  Harnlin  left  his  com- 
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pliments  and  a  mare  and  buggy  for  him. 
You  can  say  that  if  he  keeps  the  mare  from, 
breaking  and  gives  her  her  head  down  hill, 
she  can  do  her  mile  inside  of  2.45.  Hush ! 
not  a  word  !  Bye-bye  !"  He  turned,  lifted 
the  shawl  from  the  fresh  cheek  of  the  sleep 
ing  Oily,  kissed  her,  and  shaking  his  fist  at 
Pete,  vanished. 

For  a  few  moments  the  negro  listened 
breathlessly.  And  then  there  came  the 
sharp,  quick  clatter  of  hoofs  from  the  rocky 
road  below,  and  he  sank  dejectedly  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed.  "  He's  gone — done  it ! 
Lord  save  us!  but  it's  a  hangin'  matter 
yer!"  And  even  as  he  spoke  Mr.  Jack 
Hamlin,  mounted  on  the  fleet  mustang  that 
had  been  ridden  by  the  Potential  Voice, 
with  his  audacious  face  against  the  red  sun 
rise  and  his  right  shoulder  squarely  advanced, 
was  butting  away  the  morning  mists  that 
rolled  slowly  along  the  river  road  to  One 
Horse  Gulch. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

ME.    DUMPHY    IS    PERPLEXED    BY    A    MOVEMENT 
IN    REAL    ESTATE. 

IE.  DUMPHY'S  confidence  in  him 
self  was  so  greatly  restored  that 
several  business  enterprises  of  great 
pith  and  moment,  whose  currents  for  the 
past  few  days  had  been  turned  awry,  and  so 
"  lost  the  name  of  action,"  were  taken  up  by 
him  with  great  vigour  and  corresponding  joy 
to  the  humbler  business  associates  who  had 
asked  him  just  to  lend  his  name  to  that 
project,  and  make  "a  big  thing  of  it."  He 
had  just  given  his  royal  sanction  and  a 
cheque  to  an  Association  for  the  Encou 
ragement  of  Immigration,  by  the  distribu 
tion  through  the  sister  States  of  one  mil 
lion  seductive  pamphlets,  setting  forth  the 
various  resources  and  advantages  of  Cali 
fornia  for  the  farmer,  and  proving  that  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  spent  for  a  passage 
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thither  was  equal  to  the  price  of  a  farm ; 
he  had  also  assisted  in  sending  the  eloquent 
Mr.  Blowhard  and  the  persuasive  Mr. 
Windygust  to  present  these  facts  orally  to 
the  benighted  dwellers  of  the  East,  and  had 
secured  the  services  of  two  eminent  Cali- 
fornian  statisticians  to  demonstrate  the  fact, 
that  more  people  were  killed  by  lightning 
and  frozen  to  death  in  the  streets  of  New 
York  in  a  single  year  than  were  ever  killed 
by  railroad  accidents  or  human  violence  in 
California  during  the  past  three  centuries ; 
he  had  that  day  conceived  the  "  truly  mag 
nificent  plan"  of  bringing  the  waters  of 
Lake  Tahoe  to  San  Francisco  by  ditches, 
thereby  enabling  the  citizens  to  keep  the 
turf  in  their  door-yards  green  through  the 
summer.  He  had  started  two  banks,  a 
stage  line,  and  a  watering  place,  whose 
climate  and  springs  were  declared  health 
ful  by  edict,  and  were  aggressively  adver 
tised;  and  he  had  just  projected  a  small 
suburban  town  that  should  bear  his  name. 
He  had  returned  from  this  place  in  high 
spirits  with  a  company  of  friends  in  the 
morning  after  his  interview  with  Poinsett. 
VOL.  in.  4 
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There  was  certainly  no  trace  of  the  depres 
sion  of  that  day  in  his  manner. 

It  was  a  foggy  morning,  following  a 
clear,  still  night — an  atmospheric  condition 
not  unusual  at  that  season  of  the  year  to 
attract  Mr.  Dumphy's  attention,  yet  he  was 
conscious  on  reaching  his  office  of  an 
undue  oppressiveness  in  the  air  that  indis 
posed  him  to  exertion,  and  caused  him  to 
remove  his  coat  and  cravat.  Then  he  fell 
to  work  upon  his  morning's  mail,  and 
speedily  forgot  the  weather.  There  was  a 
letter  from  Mrs.  Sepulvida,  disclosing  the 
fact  that,  owing  to  the  sudden  and  unac 
countable  drying  up  of  the  springs  on  the 
lower  plains,  large  numbers  of  her  cattle  had 
died  of  thirst  and  were  still  perishing. 
This  was  of  serious  import  to  Mr.  Dumphy, 
who  had  advanced  money  on  this  perishable 
stock,  and  he  instantly  made  a  memoran 
dum  to  check  this  sudden  freak  of  Nature, 
which  he  at  once  attributed  to  feminine 
carelessness  of  management.  Further  on 
Mrs.  Sepulvida  inquired  particularly  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  Conroy  mine,  and  dis 
played  a  disposition  characteristic  of  her 
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sex.  to  realize  at  once  on  her  investment. 
Her  letter  ended  thus  :  "  But  I  shall  proba 
bly  see  you  in  San  Francisco.  Pepe  says 
that  this  morning  the  markings  on  the 
beach  showed  the  rise  of  a  tide  or  wave 
during  the  night  higher  than  any  ever 
known  since  one  thousand  eight  hundred. 
I  do  not  feel  safe  so  near  the  beach,  and 
shall  rebuild  in  the  spring."  Mr.  Dumphy 
smiled  grimly  to  himself.  He  had  at  one 
time  envied  Poinsett.  But  here  was  the 
woman  he  was  engaged  to  marry,  careless, 
improvident,  with  a  vast  estate,  and  on  the 
eve  of  financial  disaster  through  her  care 
lessness,  and  yet  actually  about  to  take  a 
journey  of  two  hundred  miles  because  of 
some  foolish,  womanish  whim  or  supersti 
tion.  It  would  be  a  fine  thing  if  this  man, 
to  whom  good  fortune  fell  without  any 
effort  on  his  part — this  easy,  elegant,  super 
cilious  Arthur  Poinsett,  who  was  even  in 
different  to  that  good  fortune,  should  find 
himself  tricked  and  deceived !  should  have 
to  apply  to  him,  Dumphy,  for  advice  and 
assistance  !  And  this,  too,  after  his  own 
advice  and  assistance  regarding  the  claims 
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of  Colonel  Starbottle's  client  had  been 
futile.  The  revenge  would  be  complete. 
Mr.  Dumphy  rubbed  his  hands  in  prospec 
tive  satisfaction. 

When,  a  few  moments  later,  Colonel 
Starbottle's  card  was  put  into  his  hand 
Mr.  Dumphy's  satisfaction  was  complete. 
This  was  the  day  that  the  gallant  Colonel 
was  to  call  for  an  answer;  it  was  evident 
that  Arthur  had  not  seen  him,  nor  had  he 
made  the  discovery  of  Starbottle's  unknown 
client.  The  opportunity  of  vanquishing 
this  man  without  the  aid  or  even  knowledge 
of  Poinsett  was  now  before  him.  By  way  of 
preparing  himself  for  the  encounter,  as  well 
as  punishing  the  Colonel,  he  purposely  de 
layed  the  interview,  and  for  full  five  minutes 
kept  his  visitor  cooling  his  heels  in  the 
outer  office. 

He  was  seated  at  his  desk,  ostentatiously 
preoccupied,  when  Colonel  Starbottle  was  at 
last  admitted.  He  did  not  raise  his  head 
when  the  door  opened,  nor  in  fact  until  the 
Colonel,  stepping  lightly  forward,  walked  to 
Dumphy's  side,  and  deliberately  unhooking 
his  cane  from  its  accustomed  rest  on  his 
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arm,  laid  it,  pronouncedly,  on  the  desk 
before  him.  The  Colonel's  face  was  em 
purpled,  the  Colonel's  chest  was  efflorescent 
and  bursting,  the  Colonel  had  the  general 
effect  of  being  about  to  boil  over  the  top 
button  of  his  coat,  but  his  manner  was 
jauntily  and  daintily  precise. 

"  One  moment ! — a  single  moment,  sir  !" 
he  said,  with  husky  politeness.  "  Before 
proceeding  to  business — er — we  will  devote 
a  single  moment  to  the  necessary  explana 
tions  of — er — er — a  gentleman.  The  kyard 
now  lying  before  you,  sir,  was  handed  ten 
minutes  ago  to  one  of  your  subordinates. 
I  wish  to  inquire,  sir,  if  it  was  then  delivered 
to  you  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  DumpHy,  impatiently. 

Colonel  Starbottle  leaned  over  Mr. 
Dumphy's  desk  and  coolly  rung  his  bell. 
Mr.  Dumphy's  clerk  instantly  appeared  at 
the  door.  "  I  wish — "  said  the  Colonel,  ad 
dressing  himself  to  the  astounded  employe 
as  he  stood  loftily  over  Mr.  Dumphy's  chair 
— "  I  have— er — in  fact  sent  for  you,  to 
withdraw  the  offensive  epithets  I  addressed 
to  you,  and  the  threats — of  er — of  er — per- 
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sonal  violence  !  The  offence — is  not,  yours 
— but — er— rests  with  your  employer,  for 
whose  apology  I  am — er — now  waiting. 
Nevertheless  I  am  ready,  sir,  to  hold  my 
self  at  your  service — that  is — er — of  course 
— after  my  responsibility — er — with  your 
master — er — ceases  !  " 

Mr.  Dumphy,  who  in  the  presence  of 
Colonel  Starbottle  felt  his  former  awkward 
ness  return,  signed  with  a  forced  smile  to 
his  embarrassed  clerk  to  withdraw,  and  said 
hastily,  but  with  an  assumption  of  easy 
familiarity,  "Sorry,  Colonel,  sorry,  but  I 
was  very  busy,  and  am  now.  No  offence. 
All  a  mistake,  you  know !  business  man  and 
business  hours/'  and  Mr.  Dumphy  leaned 
back  in  his  chair,  and  emitted  his  rare 
cachinnatory  bark. 

"  Glad  to  hear  it,  sir,  I  accept  your 
apology,"  said  the  Colonel,  recovering  his 
good  humour  and  his  profanity  together, 
"  hang  me,  if  I  didn't  think  it  was  another 
affair  like  that  I  had  with  old  Maje 
Tolliver,  of  Georgia.  Called  on  him  in 
Washington  in  '48  during  session.  Boy 
took  up  my  kyard.  Waited  ten  minutes, 
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no  reply !  Then  sent  friend,  poor  Jeff 
Boomerang,  dead  now,  killed  in  New  Orleans 
by  Ben  Pastor — with  challenge.  Hang  me, 
sir,  after  the  second  shot,  Maje  sends  for 
me,  lying  thar  with  hole  in  both  lungs, 
gasping  for  breath.  '  It's  all  a  blunder, 
Star/  he  says,  '  boy  never  brought  kyard. 
Horsewhip  the  nigger  for  me,  Star,  for  I 
reckon  I  wont  live  to  do  it/  and  died  like 
a  gentleman,  blank  me  !'' 

"  What  have  you  got  to  propose  ?"  said 
Mr.  Dumphy,  hastily,  seeing  an  opportunity 
to  stop  the  flow  of  the  Colonel's  recollec 
tions. 

"According  to  my  memory,  at  our  last 
interview  over  the  social  glass  in  your  own 
house,  I  think  something  was  said  of  a 
proposition  coming  from  you.  That  is — 
er,"  continued  the  Colonel,  loftily,  "  I  hold 
myself  responsible  for  the  mistake,  if  any." 

It  had  been  Mr.  Dumphy 's  first  intention 
to  assume  the  roughly  offensive ;  to  curtly 
inform  Colonel  Starbottle  of  the  flight  of 
his  confederate,  and  dare  him  to  do  his 
worst.  But  for  certain  vague  reasons  he 
changed  his  plan  of  tactics.  He  drew  his 
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chair  closer  to  the  Colonel,  and  clapping  his 
hand  familiarly  on  his  shoulder,  began — 

"  You're  a  man  of  the  world,  Starbottle, 
so  am  I?  Sale?  You're  a  gentleman — so 
am  I,"  he  continued,  hastily.  "  But  I'm  a 
business  man,  and  you're  not.  Sabe  ?  Let's 
understand  each  other.  No  offence,  you 
know,  but  in  the  way  of  business.  This 
woman,  claiming  to  be  my  wife,  don't  exist 
— it's  all  right,  you  know,  I  understand. 
I  don't  blame  you,  but  you've  been  deceived, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  I've  got  the 
proofs.  Now  as  a  man  of  the  world  and  a 
gentleman  and  a  business  man,  when  I  say 
the  game's  up !  you'll  understand  me. 
Look  at  that  —  there!"  He  thrust  into 
Starbottle's  hand  the  telegram  of  the  pre 
ceding  day,  "  There  !  the  man's  hung  by 
this  time — lynched  !  The  woman's  gone  !" 

Colonel  Starbottle  read  the  telegram 
without  any  perceptible  dismay  or  astonish 
ment. 

"  Conroy  !  Conroy  !  —  don't  know  the 
man.  There  was  a  McConroy,  of  St.  Jo, 
but  I  don't  think  it's  the  same.  No,  sir ! 
This  ain't  like  him,  sir  !  Don't  seem  to  be 
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a  duel,  unless  he'd  posted  the  man  to  kill 
on  sight — murder's  an  ugly  word  to  use  to 
gentlemen.  D — n  me,  sir,  I  don't  know 
but  he  could  hold  the  man  responsible  who 
sent  that  despatch.  It's  offensive,  sir — 
very  !" 

"  And  you  don't  know  Mrs.  Conroy  ?" 
continued  Mr.  Dumphy,  fixing  his  eyes  on 
Colonel  Starbottle's  face. 

"  Mrs.  Conroy !  The  wife  of  the  su 
perintendent — one  of  the  most  beautiful 
women !  Good  Ged,  sir,  I  do !  And  I'm 
dev'lish  sorry  for  her.  But  what's  this 
got  to  do  with  our  affair  ?  0 !  I  see, 
Gredl"  -the  Colonel  suddenly  chuckled, 
drew  out  his  handkerchief,  and  waved  it  in 
the  air  with  deprecatory  gallantry,  "  gossip, 
sir,  all  gossip.  People  will  talk !  A  fine 
woman !  Blank  me,  if  she  was  inclined  to 
show  some  attention  to  Colonel  Starbottle— 
Ged,  sir,  it  was  no  more  than  other  women 
have.  You  comprehend,  Dumphy  ?  Ged,  sir, 
so  the  story's  got  round,  eh  ? — husband's 
jealous  ! — killed  wrong  man  !  Folks  think 
she's  run  oif  with  Colonel  Starbottle,  ha! 
ha !  No,  sir,"  he  continued,  suddenly  drop- 
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ping  into  an  attitude  of  dignified  severity. 
"  You  can  say  that  Colonel  Starbottle 
branded  the  story  as  a  lie,  sir !  That 
whatever  might  have  been  the  foolish  in 
discretion  of  a  susceptible  sex,  Colonel 
Starbottle  will  defend  the  reputation  of  that 
lady,  sir,  with  his  life — with  his  life  1" 

Absurd  and  ridiculous  as  this  sudden 
diversion  of  Colonel  Starbottle  from  the 
point  at  issue  had  become,  Dumphy  could 
not  doubt  his  sincerity  nor  the  now  self- 
evident  fact  that  Mrs.  Conroy  was  not  his 
visitor's  mysterious  client !  Mr.  Dumphy 
felt  that  his  suddenly  built  up  theory  was 
demolished  and  his  hope  with  it.  He  was 
still  at  the  mercy  of  this  conceited  braggart 
and  the  invisible  power  behind  him — 
whoever  or  whatever  it  might  be.  Mr. 
Dumphy  was  not  inclined  to  superstition, 
but  he  began  to  experience  a  strange  awe 
of  his  unknown  persecutor,  and  resolved  at 
any  risk  to  discover  who  it  was.  Could  it 
be  really  his  wife? — had  not  the  superci 
lious  Poinsett  been  himself  tricked — or  was 
he  not  now  trying  to  trick  him,  Dumphy? 
Couldn't  Starbottle  be  bribed  to  expose  at 
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least  the  name  of  his  client  ?  He  would 
try  it. 

"  I  said  just  now  you  had  been  deceived 
in  this  woman  who  represents  herself  to  be 
my  wife.  I  find  I  have  been  mistaken  in 
the  person,  who  I  believe  imposed  upon 
you,  and  it  is  possible  that  I  may  be  other 
wise  wrong.  My  wife  may  be  alive.  I  am 
willing  to  admit  it.  Bring  her  here  to 
morrow  and  I  will  accept  it  as  a  fact." 

"  You  forget  that  she  refuses  to  see  you 
again,"  said  Colonel  Starbottle,  "until  she 
has  established  her  claim  by  process  of 
law." 

"  That's  so  !  that's  all  right,  old  fellow ; 
we  understand  each  other.  Now,  suppose 
that  we  business  men  —  as  a  business 
maxim,  you  know — always  prefer  to  deal 
with  principals.  Now  suppose  we  even  go 
so  far  as  to  do  that  and  yet  pay  an  agent's 
commissions,  perhaps— you  understand  me 
— even  a  bonus.  Good  !  That's  business  ! 
You  understand  that  as  a  gentleman  and  a 
man  of  the  world.  Now,  I  say,  bring  me 
your  principal — fetch  along  that  woman, 
and  I'll  make  it  all  right  with  you.  Stop  ! 
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I  know  what  you're  going  to  say ;  you're 
bound  by  honour  and  all  that — I  under 
stand  your  position  as  a  gentleman,  and 
respect  it.  Then  let  me  know  where  I  can 
find  her  !  Understand — you  shan't  be  com 
promised  as  bringing  about  the  interview  in 
any  way.  I'll  see  that  you're  protected  in 
your  commissions  from  your  client ;  and 
for  my  part — if  a  check  for  five  thousand 
dollars  will  satisfy  you  of  my  desire  to  do 
the  right  thing  in  this  matter,  it's  at  your 


service." 


The  Colonel  rose  to  his  feet  and  applied 
himself  apparently  to  the  single  and  silent 
inflation  of  his  chest,  for  the  space  of  a 
minute.  When  the  upper  buttons  of  his 
coat  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  flying  off 
with  a  report,  he  suddenly  extended  his 
hand  and  grasped  Dumphy's  with  fervour. 
"  Permit  me,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  husky 
with  emotion,  "  to  congratulate  myself  on 
dealing  with  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of 
honour.  Your  sentiments,  sir,  I  don't  care 
if  I  do  say  it,  do  you  credit !  I  am  proud, 
sir/'  continued  the  Colonel,  warmly,  "to 
have  made  your  acquaintance  !  But  I  regret 
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to  say,  sir,  that  I  cannot  give  you  the  infor 
mation  you  require.  I  do  not  myself  know 
the  name  or  address  of  my  client." 

The  look  of  half-contemptuous  satisfaction 
which  had  irradiated  Dumphy's  face  at  the 
beginning  of  this  speech,  changed  to  one  of 
angry  suspicion  at  its  close.  "  That's  ad — d 
queer  oversight  of  yours,"  he  ejaculated,  with 
an  expression  as  nearly  insulting  as  he  dared 
to  make  it.  Colonel  Starbottle  did  not  ap 
parently  notice  the  manner  of  his  speech, 
but  drawing  his  chair  close  beside  Dumphy, 
he  laid  his  hand  upon  his  arm. 

"  Your  confidence  as  a  man  of  honour  and 
a  gentleman,"  he  began,  "  demands  equal 
confidence  and  frankness  on  my  part,  and 
Gulp.  Starbottle  of  Virginia  is  not  the 
man  to  withhold  it  !  When  I  state  that  I 
do  not  know  the  name  or  address  of  my 
client,  I  believe,  sir,  there  is  no  one  now 
living,  who  will — er — er — require  or — er — 
deem  it  necessary  for  me  to  repeat  the 
assertion !  Certainly  not,  sir,"  added  the 
Colonel,  lightly  waving  his  hand,  "  the 
gentleman  who  has  just  honoured  me  with 
his  confidence  and  invited  mine — I  thank 
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you,  sir,"  he  continued,  as  Mr.  Dumphy 
made  a  hasty  motion  of  assent,  "  and  will 
go  on. 

"It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  name  the  party 
who  first  put  me  in  possession  of  the  facts. 
You  will  take  my  word  as  a  gentleman — er 
— that  it  is  some  one  unknown  to  you,  of 
unimportant  position,  though  of  strict  re 
spectability,  and  one  who  acted  only  as  the 
agent  of  my  real  client.  When  the  case 
was  handed  over  to  me  there  was  also  put 
into  my  possession  a  sealed  envelope  con 
taining  the  name  of  my  client  and  principal 
witness.  My  injunctions  were  not  to  open 
it  until  all  negotiations  had  failed  and  it  was 
necessary  to  institute  legal  proceedings. 
That  envelope  I  have  here.  You  perceive 
it  is  unopened !" 

Mr.  Dumphy  unconsciously  reached  out 
his  hand.  With  a  gesture  of  polite  depre 
cation  Colonel  Star  bottle  evaded  it,  and 
placing  the  letter  on  the  table  before  him, 
continued,  "  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that — 
er — there  being  in  my  judgment  no  im 
mediate  necessity  for  the  beginning  of  a 
suit — the  injunctions  still  restrain  me,  and 
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I  shall  not  open  the  letter.  If,  however,  I 
accidentally  mislay  it  on  this  table  and  it  is 
returned  to  me  to-morrow,  sealed  as  before, 
I  believe,  sir,  as  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of 
honour  I  violate  no  pledge." 

"  I  see,"  said  Mr.  Dumphy,  with  a  short 
laugh. 

"Excuse  me,  if  I  venture  to  require  another 
condition,  merely  as  a  form  among  men  of 
honour.  Write  as  I  dictate."  Mr.  Dumphy 
took  up  a  pen.  Colonel  Starbottle  placed 
one  hand  on  his  honourable  breast  and  began 
slowly  and  meditatively  to  pace  the  length 
of  the  room  with  the  air  of  a  second  measur 
ing  the  distance  for  his  principal.  "  Are 
you  ready  ?" 

"  Go  on,"  said  Dumphy,  impatiently. 

"  I  hereby  pledge  myself — er — er — that 
in  the  event  of  any  disclosure  by  me — er — 
of  confidential  communications  from  Colonel 
Starbottle  to  me,  I  shall  hold  myself  ready 
to  afford  him  the  usual  honourable  satis 
faction — er — common  among  gentlemen,  at 
such  times  or  places,  and  with  such  weapons 
as  he  may  choose,  without  further  formality 
of  challenge,  and  that — er — er — failing  in 
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that  I  do  thereby  proclaim  myself,  without 
posting,  a  liar,  poltroon,  and  dastard." 

In  the  full  pre-occupation  of  his  dignified 
composition,  and  possibly  from  an  inability 
to  look  down  over  the  increased  exaggeration 
of  his  swelling  breast,  Colonel  Starbottle  did 
not  observe  the  contemptuous  smile  which 
curled  the  lip  of  his  amanuensis.  Howbeit 
Mr.  Dumphy  signed  the  document  and 
handed  it  to  him.  Colonel  Starbottle  put 
it  in  his  pocket.  Nevertheless  he  lingered 
by  Mr.  Dumphy 's  side. 

"  The  er — er — cheque,"  said  the  Colonel, 
with  a  slight  cough,  "  had  better  be  to  your 
order,  endorsed  by  you — to  spare  any  criti 
cism,  hereafter." 

Mr.  Dumphy  hesitated  a  moment.  He 
would  have  preferred  as  a  matter  of  business 
to  have  first  known  the  contents  of  the 
envelope,  but  with  a  slight  smile  he  dashed 
off  the  cheque  and  handed  it  to  the  Colonel. 
"  If — er — it  would  not  be  too  much  trouble," 
said  the  Colonel,  jauntily,  "for  the  same 
reason  just  mentioned,  would  you  give  that — 
er — piece  of  paper  to  one  of  your  clerks  to 
draw  the  money  for  me  ?J' 
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Mr.  Dumphy  impatiently,  with  his  eyes 
on  the  envelope,  rang  his  bell  and  handed 
the  cheque  to  the  clerk,  while  Colonel  Star- 
bottle,  with  an  air  of  abstraction,  walked 
discreetly  to  the  window. 

For  the  rest  of  Colonel  Starbottle's  life 
he  never  ceased  to  deplore  this  last  act  of 
caution,  and  regret  that  he  had  not  put  the 
cheque  in  his  pocket.  For  as  he  walked  to 
the  window  the  floor  suddenly  appeared  to 
rise  beneath  his  feet  and  as  suddenly  sank 
again,  and  he  was  thrown  violently  against 
the  mantelpiece.  He  felt  sick  and  giddy. 
With  a  terrible  apprehension  of  apoplexy  in 
his  whirling  brain,  he  turned  toward  his 
companion,  who  had  risen  from  his  seat  and 
was  supporting  himself  by  his  swinging 
desk  with  a  panic-stricken  face  and  a  pallor 
equal  to  his  own.  In  another  moment  a 
bookcase  toppled  with  a  crash  to  the  floor, 
a  loud  outcry  arose  from  the  outer  offices, 
and  amidst  the  sounds  of  rushing  feet,  the 
breaking  of  glass,  and  the  creaking  of  tim 
ber,  the  two  men  dashed  with  a  common 
instinct  to  the  door.  It  opened  two  inches 
and  remained  fixed.  With  the  howl  of  a 
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caged  wild  beast  Pumphy  threw  himself 
against  the  rattling  glass  of  the  window 
that  opened  on  the  level  of  the  street.  In 
another  instant  Colonel  Starbottle  was  be 
side  him  on  the  sidewalk,  and  the  next  they 
were  separated,  unconsciously,  uncaringly, 
as  if  they  had  been  the  merest  strangers  in 
contact  in  a  crowd.  The  business  that  had 
brought  them  together,  the  unfinished,  in 
complete,  absorbing  interests  of  a  moment 
ago  were  forgotten — were  buried  in  the 
oblivion  of  another  existence,  which  had  no 
sympathy  with  this,  whose  only  instinct  was 
to  fly — where  they  knew  not ! 

The  middle  of  the  broad  street  was  filled 
with  a  crowd  of  breathless,  pallid,  death- 
stricken  men,  who  had  lost  all  sense  but 
the  common  instinct  of  animals.  There 
were  hysterical  men,  who  laughed  loudly 
without  a  cause,  and  talked  incessantly  of 
what  they  knew  not.  There  were  dumb, 
paralysed  men,  who  stood  helplessly  and 
hopelessly  beneath  cornices  and  chimneys 
that  toppled  over  and  crushed  them.  There 
were  automatic  men,  who  flying,  carried 
with  them  the  work  on  which  they  were 
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engaged — one  whose  hands  were  full  of 
bills  and  papers,  another  who  held  his 
ledger  under  his  arm.  There  were  men  who 
had  forgotten  the  ordinary  instincts  of 
decency — some  half-dressed.  There  were  men 
who  rushed  from  the  fear  of  death  into  its  pre 
sence  ;  two  were  picked  up,  one  who  had 
jumped  through  a  skylight,  another  who 
had  blindly  leaped  from  a  fourth-story 
window.  There  were  brave  men  who 
trembled  like  children  ;  there  was  one  whose 
life  had  been  spent  in  scenes  of  daring  and 
danger,  who  cowered  paralysed  in  the  corner 
of  the  room  from  which  a  few  inches  of 
plastering  had  fallen.  There  were  hopeful 
men  who  believed  that  the  danger  was  over, 
and  having  passed,  would,  by  some  mysteri 
ous  law,  never  recur  ;  there  were  others  who 
shook  their  heads  and  said  that  the  next 
shock  would  be  fatal.  There  were  crowds 
around  the  dust  that  arose  from  fallen 
chimneys  and  cornices,  around  runaway 
horses  that  had  dashed  as  madly  as  their 
drivers  against  lamp-posts,  around  telegraph 
and  newspaper  offices  eager  to  know  the 
extent  of  the  disaster.  Along  the  remoter 
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avenues  and  cross-streets  dwellings  were 
deserted,  people  sat  upon  their  door-steps  or 
in  chairs  upon  the  sidewalks,  fearful  of  the 
houses  they  had  built  with  their  own  hands, 
and  doubtful  even  of  this  blue  arch  above 
them  that  smiled  so  deceitfully ;  of  those 
far-reaching  fields  beyond,  which  they  had 
cut  into  lots  and  bartered  and  sold,  and 
which  now  seemed  to  suddenly  rise  against 
them,  or  slip  and  wither  away  from  their 
very  feet.  It  seemed  so  outrageous  that 
this  dull,  patient  earth,  whose  homeliness 
they  had  adorned  and  improved,  and  which, 
whatever  their  other  fortune  or  vicissitudes, 
at  least  had  been  their  sure  inheritance, 
should  have  become  so  faithless.  Small 
wonder  that  the  owner  of  a  little  house, 
which  had  sunk  on  the  reclaimed  water 
front,  stooped  in  the  speechless  and  solemn 
absurdity  of  his  wrath  to  shake  his  clenched 
fist  in  the  face  of  the  Great  Mother. 

The  real  damage  to  life  and  property  had 
been  so  slight  and  in  such  pronounced  con 
trast  to  the  prevailing  terror,  that  half  an 
hour  later  only  a  sense  of  the  ludicrous 
remained  with  the  greater  masses  of  the 
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people.  Mr.  Dumphy,  like  all  practical, 
unimaginative  men,  was  among  the  first  to 
recover  his  presence  of  mind  with  the 
passing  of  the  immediate  danger.  People 
took  confidence  when  this  great  man,  who 
had  so  much  to  lose,  after  sharply  remanding 
his  clerks  and  everybody  else  back  to  busi 
ness,  re-entered  his  office.  He  strode  at 
once  to  his  desk.  But  the  envelope  was 
gone !  He  looked  hurriedly  among  his 
papers — on  the  floor — by  the  broken  window 
—but  in  vain. 

Mr.  Dumphy  instantly  rang  his  bell. 
The  clerk  appeared. 

"  Was  that  draft  paid  ?" 

"No,  sir;  we  were  counting  the  money 
when " 

"  Stop  it ! — return  the  draft  to  me." 
The  young  man  was  confiding  to  his  con 
freres  his  suspicions  of  a  probable  "  run" 
on  the  bank  as  indicated  by  Mr.  Dumphy 's 
caution,  when  he  was  again  summoned  by 
Mr.  Dumphy.  "  Go  to  Mr.  Poinsett's  office 
and  ask  him  to  come  here  at  once."  In  a 
few  moments  the  clerk  returned  out  of 
breath. 
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"  Mr.  Poinsett  left  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
ago,  sir,  for  San  Antonio." 

"  San  Antonio  !" 

"Yes,  sir — they  say  there's  bad  news 
from  the  Mission." 


CHAPTER  VII. 

IN  WHICH  BOTH  JUSTICE  AND  THE  HEAVENS 
FALL. 

|  HE  day  following  the  discovery  of 
the  murder  of  Victor  Eamirez  was 
one  of  the  intensest  excitement  in 
One  Horse  Gulch.  It  was  not  that  killing 
was  rare  in  that  pastoral  community — foul 
murder  had  been  done  there  upon  the  bodies 
of  various  citizens  of  more  or  less  respecta 
bility,  and  the  victim,  in  the  present  in 
stance,  was  a  stranger  and  a  man  who 
awakened  no  personal  sympathy,  but  the 
suspicion  that  swiftly  and  instantly  attached 
to  two  such  important  people  as  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Conroy — already  objects  of  severe  criti 
cism — was  sufficient  to  exalt  this  particular 
crime  above  all  others  in  thrilling  interest. 
For  two  days  business  was  practically  sus 
pended. 

The  discoyery  of  the  murder  was  made  by 
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Sal,  who  stumbled  upon  the  body  of  the 
unfortunate  Victor  early  the  next  morning 
during  a  walk  on  Conroy's  Hill,  manifestly 
in  search  of  the  missing  man,  who  had  not 
returned  to  the  hotel  that  night.  A  few 
flippant  souls,  misunderstanding  Miss  Clark's 
interest  in  the  stranger,  asserted  that  he  had 
committed  suicide  to  escape  her  attentions, 
but  all  jocular  hypothesis  ceased  when  it 
became  known  that  Gabriel  and  his  wife 
had  fled.  Then  came  the  report  that  Gabriel 
had  been  seen  by  a  passing  miner  early  in  the 
day  "  shoving"  "the  stranger  along  the  trail, 
with  his  hand  on  his  collar,  and  exchanging 
severe  words.  Then  the  willing  testimony 
of  Miss  Clark  that  she  had  seen  Mrs.  Conroy 
in  secret  converse  with  Victor  before  the 
murder;  then  the  unwilling  evidence  of  the 
Chinaman  who  had  overtaken  Gabriel  with 
the  letter,  but  who  heard  the  sounds  of 
quarrelling  and  cries  for  help  in  the  bushes 
after  his  departure — but  this  evidence  was 
excluded  from  the  inquest,  by  virtue  of  the 
famous  Californian  law  that  a  Pagan  was  of 
necessity  a  liar,  and  that  truth  only  resided 
in  the  breast  of  the  Christian  Caucasian, 
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and  was  excluded  from  the  general  public 
for  its  incompatibility  with  Gabriel's  sub 
sequent  flight,  and  the  fact  that  the  China 
man,  being  a  fool,  was  probably  mistaken  in 
the  hour.  Then  there  was  the  testimony  of 
the  tunnel-men  to  Gabriel's  appearance  on 
the  hill  that  night.  There  was  only  one 
important  proof  not  submitted  to  the  public 
or  the  authorities — Mrs.  Conroy's  note — 
picked  up  by  Sal,  handed  to  Mrs.  Markle, 
and  given  by  her  to  Lawyer  Maxwell.  The 
knowledge  of  this  document  was  restricted 
to  the  few  already  known  to  the  reader. 

A  dozen  or  more  theories  of  the  motive  of 
the  deed  at  different  hours  of  the  day  oc 
cupied  and  disturbed  the  public  mind.  That 
Gabriel  had  come  upon  a  lover  of  his  wife  in 
the  act  of  eloping  with  her,  and  had  slain 
him  out  of  hand,  was  the  first.  That 
Gabriel  had  decoyed  the  man  to  an  inter 
view  by  simulating  his  wife's  handwriting, 
and  then  worked  his  revenge  on  his  body, 
was  accepted  later  as  showing  the  necessary 
deliberation  to  constitute  murder.  That 
Gabriel  and  his  wife  had  conjointly  taken 
this  method  to  rid  themselves  of  a  former 
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lover  who  threatened  exposure  was  a  still 
later  theory.  Towards  evening,  when  One 
Horse  Gulch  had  really  leisure  to  put  its 
heads  together,  it  was  generally  understood 
that  Gabriel  and  Mrs.  Conroy  had  put  out 
of  their  way  a  dangerous  and  necessarily 
rightful  claimant  to  that  mine  which  Gabriel 
had  pretended  to  discover.  This  opinion 
was  for  some  time — say  two  hours — the 
favourite  one,  agreeing  as  it  did  with  the 
popular  opinion  of  Gabriel's  inability  to 
discover  a  mine  himself,  and  was  only  modi 
fied  by  another  theory  that  Victor  was  not 
the  real  claimant  but  a  dangerous  witness 
that  the  Conroys  had  found  it  necessary  to 
dispose  of.  And  when,  possibly  from  some 
unguarded  expression  of  Lawyer  Maxwell, 
it  was  reported  that  Gabriel  Conroy  was  an 
impostor  under  an  assumed  name,  all  further 
speculation  was  deemed  unnecessary.  The 
coroner's  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  against 
"John  Doe,  alias  Gabriel  Conroy,"  and  One 
Horse  Gulch  added  this  injury  of  false  pre 
tence  to  other  grievances  complained  of. 
One  or  two  cases  of  horse- stealing  and  sluice- 
robbing  in  the  neighbourhood  were  inde- 
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finitely  but  strongly  connected  with  this 
discovery.  If  I  am  thus  particular  in  citing 
these  evidences  of  the  various  gradations  of 
belief  in  the  guilt  of  the  accused  it  is  because 
they  were  peculiar  to  One  Horse  Gulch,  and 
of  course  never  obtained  in  more  civilized 
communities. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  one 
person  in  One  Horse  Gulch  never  wavered 
in  her  opinion  of  Gabriel's  innocence,  nor 
that  that  person  was  Mrs.  Markle.  That  he 
was  the  victim  of  a  vile  conspiracy — that 
Mrs.  Conroy  was  the  real  culprit,  and  had 
diabolically  contrived  to  fasten  the  guilt 
upon  her  husband,  Mrs.  Markle  not  only 
believed  herself,  but  absolutely  contrived  to 
make  Lawyer  Maxwell  and  Sal  believe  also. 
More  than  that,  it  had  undoubtedly  great 
power  in  restraining  Sal's  evidence  before 
the  inquest,  which  that  impulsive  and  sym 
pathetic  young  woman  persisted  in  deliver 
ing  behind  a  black  veil  and  in  a  suit  of  the 
deepest  mourning  that  could  be  hastily 
improvised  in  One  Horse  Gulch. 

"  Miss  Clark's  evidence,"  said  the  Silver- 
opolis  Messenger,  "  although  broken  by  sobs 
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and  occasional  expressions  of  indignation 
against  the  murderer,  strongly  impressed 
the  jury  as  the  natural  eloquence  of  one 
connected  with  the  tenderest  ties  to  the 
unfortunate  victim.  It  is  said  that  she  was 
an  old  acquaintance  of  Eamirez,  who  was 
visiting  her  in  the  hope  of  inducing  her  to 
consent  to  a  happy  termination  of  a  life-long 
courtship,  when  the  dastard  hand  of  the 
murderer  changed  the  hridal  wreath  to  the 
veil  of  mourning.  From  expressions  that 
dropped  from  the  witness's  lips,  although 
restrained  by  natural  modesty,  it  would  not 
be  strange  if  jealousy  were  shown  to  be  one 
of  the  impelling  causes.  It  is  said  that 
previous  to  his  marriage  the  alleged  Grabriel 
Conroy  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  house 
of  Miss  Clark." 

I  venture  to  quote  this  extract  not  so 
much  for  its  suggestion  of  a  still  later  theory 
in  the  last  sentence,  as  for  its  poetical  ele 
gance,  and  as  an  offset  to  the  ruder  record 
of  the  One  Horse  Gulch  Banner,  which,  I 
grieve  to  say,  was  as  follows : — 

"  Sal  was  no  slouch  of  a  witness.  Eigged 
out  in  ten  yards  of  Briggs'  best  black  glazed 
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muslin,  and  with  a  lot  of  black  mosquito 
netting  round  her  head,  she  pranced  round 
the  stand  like  a  skittish  hearse  horse  in  fly- 
time.  If  Sal  calculates  to  go  into  mourning 
for  every  man  she  has  to  sling  hash  to  we?d 
recommend  her  to  buy  up  Briggs'  stock  and 
take  one  of  Pat  Hoolan's  carriages  for  the 
season.  There  is  a  strong  feeling  among 
men  whose  heads  are  level  that  this  Min 
strel  Variety  Performance  is  a  bluff  of  the 
Messenger  to  keep  from  the  public  the  real 
motives  of  the  murder,  which  it  is  pretty 
generally  believed  concerns  some  folks  a 
little  higher-toned  than  Sal.  We  mention 
no  names,  but  we  would  like  to  know  what 
the  Editor  of  the  Messenger  was  doing  in  the 
counting-room  of  one  of  Pete  Dumphy's 
emissaries  at  ten  o'clock  last  evening.  Look 
ing  up  his  bank  account,  eh  ?  What's  the 
size  of  the  figures  to-day  ?  You  hear  us  !" 
At  one  o'clock  that  morning  the  Editor 
of  the  Messenger  fired  at  the  Editor  of  the 
Banner  and  missed  him.  At  half-past  one 
two  men  were  wounded  by  pistol  shots  in  a 
difficulty  at  Briggs'  warehouse — cause  not 
stated.  At  nine  o'clock  half  a  dozen  men 
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lounged  down  the  main  street  and  ascended 
the  upper  loft  of  Briggs'  warehouse.  In 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes  a  dozen  more  from 
different  saloons  in  the  town  lounged  as 
indifferently  in  the  direction  of  Briggs', 
until  at  half-past  nine  the  assemblage  in 
the  loft  numbered  fifty  men.  During  this 
interval  a  smaller  party  had  gathered  appa 
rently  as  accidentally  and  indefinitely  as  to 
purpose,  on  the  steps  of  the  little  two-story 
brick  Court  House  in  which  the  prisoner 
was  confined.  At  ten  o'clock  a  horse  was 
furiously  ridden  into  town,  and  dropped 
exhausted  at  the  outskirts.  A  few  moments 
later  a  man  hurriedly  crossed  the  plaza 
toward  the  Court  House.  It  was  Mr.  Jack 
Hamlin.  But  the  Three  Voices  had  pre 
ceded  him,  and  from  the  steps  of  the  Court 
House  were  already  uttering  the  Popular 
mandate. 

It  was  addressed  to  a  single  man.  A 
man  who,  deserted  by  his  posse,  and  aban 
doned  by  his  friends,  had  for  the  last  twelve 
hours  sat  beside  his  charge,  tireless,  watchful, 
defiant,  and  resolute — Joe  Hall,  the  Sheriff 
of  Calaveras  !  He  had  been  waiting  for  this 
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summons,  behind  barricaded  doors,  with 
pistols  in  his  belt,  and  no  hope  in  his  heart ; 
a  man  of  limited  ideas  and  restricted  re 
sources,  constant  only  to  one  intent — that 
of  dying  behind  those  bars,  in  defence  of 
that  legal  trust,  which  his  office  and  an 
extra  fifty  votes  at  the  election  only  two 
months  before  had  put  into  his  hands.  It 
had  perplexed  him  for  a  moment  that  he 
heard  the  voices  of  some  of  these  voters 
below  him  clamouring  against  him,  but 
above  their  feebler  pipe  always  rose  another 
mandatory  sentence,  "  We  command  you  to 
take  and  safely  keep  the  body  of  Gabriel 
Conroy,"  and  being  a  simple  man  the  recol 
lection  of  the  quaint  phraseology  strength 
ened  him  and  cleared  his  mind.  Ah  me,  I 
fear  he  had  none  of  the  external  marks  of  a 
hero ;  as  I  remember  him  he  was  small,  in 
distinctive,  and  fidgety,  without  the  repose 
of  strength  ;  a  man  who  at  that  extreme 
moment  chewed  tobacco  and  spat  vigorously 
on  the  floor ;  who  tweaked  the  ends  of  his 
scanty  beard,  paced  the  floor,  and  tried  the 
locks  of  his  pistols.  Presently  he  stopped 
before  Gabriel  and  said,  almost  fiercely — 
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"  You  hear  that — they  are  coming  !" 

Gabriel  nodded.  Two  hours  before,  when 
the  contemplated  attack  of  the  Vigilance 
Committee  had  been  revealed  to  him,  he  had 
written  a  few  lines  to  Lawyer  Maxwell, 
which  he  entrusted  to  the  sheriff.  He  had 
then  relapsed  into  his  usual  tranquillity — 
serious,rsimple,  and  when  he  had  occasion  to 
speak,  diffident  and  apologetic. 

"  Are  you  going  to  help  me  ?"  continued 
Hall. 

"  In  course,"  said  Gabriel,  in  quiet  sur 
prise,  "  ef  you  say  so.  But  don't  ye  do 
nowt  ez  would  be  gettin'  yourself  into 
troubil  along  o'  me.  I  ain't  worth  it. 
Maybe  it  'ud  be  jest  as  square  ef  ye  handed 
me  over  to  them  chaps  out  yer — allowin'  I 
was  a  heep  o'  troubil  to  you — and  reckonin' 
you'd  about  hed  your  sfteer  o7  the  keer  o'  me, 
and  kinder  passin'  me  round.  But  ef  you 
do  feel  obligated  to  take  keer  o'  me,  ez 
hevin'  promised  the  jedges  and  jury"  (it  is 
almost  impossible  to  convey  the  gentle  de- 
precatoriness  of  Gabriel's  voice  and  accent 
at  this  juncture),  "  why,"  he  added,  "  I'm 
with  ye.  I'm  thar  !  You  understand  me  !" 
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He  rose  slowly,  and  with  quiet  but  power 
fully  significant  deliberation  placed  the 
chair  he  had  been  sitting  on  back  against 
the  wall.  The  tone  and  act  satisfied  the 
sheriff.  The  seventy-four  gunship,  Gabriel 
Conroy,  was  clearing  the  decks  for  action. 

There  was  an  ominous  lull  in  the  outcries 
below,  and  then  the  solitary  lifting  up  of  a 
single  voice,  the  Potential  Voice  of  the 
night  before  !  The  sheriff  walked  to  a 
window  in  the  hall  and  opened  it.  The 
besieger  and  besieged  measured  each  other 
with  a  look.  Then  came  the  Homeric 
chaff  :- 

"  Git  out  o'  that,  Joe  Hall,  and  run 
home  to  your  mother.  She's  getting  oneasy 
about  ye !" 

"  The  h— 11  you  say  !"  responded  Hall, 
promptly,  "and  the  old  woman  in  such  a 
hurry  she  had  to  borry  Al.  Barker's  hat 
and  breeches  to  come  here  !  Run  home, 
old  gal,  and  don't  parse  yourself  off  for  a 
man  agin !" 

"  This  ain't  no  bluff,  Joe  Hall !  Why 
don't  ye  call  ?  Yer's  fifty  men ;  the 
returns  are  agin  ye,  and  two  precincts  yet 
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to  hear  from."  (This  was  a  double  thrust, 
at  Hall's  former  career  as  a  gambler,  and 
the  closeness  of  his  late  election  vote.) 

"  All  right,  send  'em  up  by  express — 
mark  'em  0.  O.  D."  (The  previous  speaker 
was  the  expressman.) 

"Blank  you!     Git!" 

"  Blank  you  !     Come  on  !" 

Here  there  was  a  rush  at  the  door,  the 
accidental  discharge  of  a  pistol,  and  the 
window  was  slammed  down.  Words  ceased, 
deeds  began. 

A  few  hours  before,  Hall  had  removed 
his  prisoner  from  the  uncertain  tenure  and 
accessible  position  of  the  cells  below  to  the 
open  court  room  of  the  second  floor,  inac 
cessible  by  windows,  and  lit  by  a  skylight 
in  the  roof,  above  the  reach  of  the  crowd, 
whose  massive  doors  were  barricaded  by 
benches  and  desks.  A  smaller  door  at  the 
side,  easily  secured,  was  left  open  for  recon 
noitring.  The  approach  to  the  court  room 
was  by  a  narrow  stairway,  halfway  down 
whose  length  Gabriel  had  thrust  the  long 
court  room  table .  as  a  barricade  to  the  be 
siegers.  The  lower  outer  door,  secured  by  the 
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sheriff,  after  the  desertion  of  his  underlings, 
soon  began  to  show  signs  of  weakening 
under  the  vigorous  battery  from  without. 
From  the  landing  the  two  men  watched  it 
eagerly.  As  it  slowly  yielded,  the  sheriff 
drew  back  toward  the  side  door  and  beck 
oned  Gabriel  to  follow ;  but  with  a  hasty 
sign  Gabriel  suddenly  sprang  forward,  and 
dropped  beneath  the  table  as  the  door  with 
a  crash  fell  inward,  beaten  from  its  hinges. 
There  was  a  rush  of  trampling  feet  to  the 
stairway,  a  cry  of  baffled  rage  over  the  im 
peding  table,  a  sudden  scramble  up  and 
upon  it,  and  then,  as  if  on  its  own  volition, 
the  long  table  suddenly  reared  itself  on  end, 
and  staggering  a  moment  toppled  backward 
with  its  clinging  human  burden  on  the 
heads  of  the  thronging  mass  below.  There 
was  a  cry,  a  sudden  stampede  of  the  Philis 
tines  to  the  street,  and  Samson,  rising  to 
his  feet,  slowly  walked  to  the  side  door,  and 
re-entered  the  court  room.  But  at  the  same 
instant  an  agile  besieger  who,  unnoticed,  had 
crossed  the  Eubicon,  darted  from  his  con 
cealment,  and  dashed  by  Gabriel  into  the 
room.  There  was  a  shout  from  the  sheriff, 

6—3 
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the  door  was  closed  hastily,  a  shot,  and  the 
intruder  fell.  But  the  next  moment  he 
staggered  to  his  knees,  with  outstretched 
hands,  "  Hold  up  !  I'm  yer  to  help  ye  !" 

It  was  Jack  Hamlin !  haggard,  dusty, 
grimy ;  his  gay  feathers  bedraggled,  his  tall 
hat  battered,  his  spotless  shirt  torn  open  at 
the  throat,  his  eyes  and  cheeks  burning  with 
fever,  the  blood  dripping  from  the  bullet 
wound  in  his  leg,  but  still  Jack  Hamlin, 
strong  and  audacious.  By  a  common  in 
stinct  both  men  dropped  their  weapons,  ran 
and  lifted  him  in  their  arms. 

"  There — shove  that  chair  under  me  ! 
that'll  do/'  said  Hamlin,  coolly.  "We're 
even  now,  Joe  Hall ;  that  shot  wiped  out 
old  scores,  even  if  it  has  crippled  me,  and 
lost  ye  my  valuable  aid.  Dry  up  !  and 
listen  to  me,  and  then  leave  me  here ! 
there's  but  one  way  of  escape.  It's  up 
there!"  (he  pointed  to  the  skylight),  "the 
rear  wall  hangs  over  the  Wingdam  ditch 
and  gully.  Once  on  the  roof  you  can  drop 
over  with  this  rope,  which  you  must 
unwind  from  my  body,  for  I'm  d — d  if  I  can 
do  it  myself.  Can  you  reach  the  skylight?" 
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"  There's  a  step-ladder  from  the  gallery," 
said  the  sheriff,  joyously,  "  but  wont  they 
see  us,  and  be  prepared  ?" 

"  Before  they  can  reach  the  gully  by 
going  round,  you'll  be  half  a  mile  away  in 
the  woods.  But  what  in  blank  are  you 
waiting  for  ?  Go  !  You  can  hold  on  here 
for  ten  minutes  more  if  they  attack  the 
same  point ;  but  if  they  think  of  the  sky 
light,  and  fetch  ladders,  you're  gone  in  ! 
Go!" 

There  was  another  rush  on  the  staircase 
without ;  the  surging  of  an  immense  wave 
against  the  heavy  folding  doors,  the  blows 
of  pick  and  crowbar,  the  gradual  yielding  of 
the  barricade  a  few  inches,  and  the  splinter 
ing  of  benches  by  a  few  pistol  shots  fired 
through  the  springing  crevices  of  the  doors. 
And  yet  the  sheriff  hesitated.  Suddenly, 
Gabriel  stooped  down,  lifted  the  wounded 
man  to  his  shoulder  as  if  he  had  been  an 
infant,  and  beckoning  to  the  sheriff  started 
for  the  gallery.  But  he  had  not  taken  two 
steps  before  he  staggered  and  lapsed  heavily 
against  Hall,  who,  in  his  turn,  stopped  and 
clutched  the  railing.  At  the  same  moment 
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the  thunder  of  the  besiegers  seemed  to  in 
crease,  not  only  the  door,  but  the  windows 
rattled,  the  heavy  chandelier  fell  with  a  crash, 
carrying  a  part  of  the  plaster  and  the  elabo 
rate  cornice  with  it,  a  shower  of  bricks  fell 
through  the  skylight,  and  a  cry,  quite  dis 
tinct  from  anything  heard  before,  rose  from 
without.  There  was  a  pause  in  the  hall, 
and  then  the  sudden  rush  of  feet  down  the 
staircase,  and  all  was  still  again.  The 
three  men  gazed  in  each  other's  whitened 
faces. 

"  An  earthquake,"  said  the  sheriff. 

"  So  much  the  better,"  said  Jack.  "  It 
gives  us  time — forward  1" 

They  reached  the  gallery  and  the  little 
step-ladder  that  led  to  a  door  that  opened 
upon  the  roof,  Gabriel  preceding  with  his 
burden.  There  was  another  rush  up  the 
staircase  without  the  court  room,  but  this 
time  there  was  no  yielding  in  the  door ;  the 
earthquake  that  had  shaken  the  foundations 
and  settled  the  walls  had  sealed  it  firmly  ! 

Gabriel  was  first  to  step  out  on  the  roof, 
carrying  Jack  Hamlin.  But  as  he  did  so 
another  thrill  ran  through  the  building  and 
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he  dropped  on  his  knees  to  save  himself  from 
falling,  while  the  door  closed  smartly  behind 
him.  In  another  moment  the  shock  had 
passed,  and  Gabriel,  putting  down  his 
burden,  turned  to  open  the  door  for  the 
sheriff.  But  to  his  alarm  it  did  not  yield  to 
his  pressure ;  the  earthquake  had  sealed  it 
as  it  had  the  door  below,  and  Joe  Hall  was 
left  a  prisoner. 

It  was  Gabriel's  turn  to  hesitate  and  look 
at  his  companion.  But  Jack  was  gazing 
into  the  street  below.  Then  he  looked  up 
and  said,  "  We  must  go  on  now,  Gabriel, — 
for — for  they've  got  a  ladder!" 

Gabriel  rose  again  to  his  feet  and  lifted 
the  wounded  man.  The  curve  of  the  domed 
roof  was  slight ;  in  the  centre,  on  a  rough 
cupola  or  base,  the  figure  of  Justice,  fifteen 
feet  high,  rudely  carved  in  wood,  towered 
above  them  with  drawn  sword  and  dangling 
scales.  Gabriel  reached  the  cupola  and 
crouched  behind  it,  as  a  shout  arose  from 
the  street  below  that  told  he  was  discovered, 
A  few  shots  were  fired,  one  bullet  imbedded 
itself  in  the  naked  blade  of  the  Goddess,  and 
another  with  cruel  irony,  shattered  the 
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equanimity  of  her  Balance.  "  Unwind  the 
cord  from  me,"  said  Hamlin.  Gabriel  did 
so.  "  Fasten  one  end  to  the  chimney  or  the 
statue."  But  the  chimney  was  levelled  by 
the  earthquake,  and  even  the  statue  was 
trembling  on  its  pedestal.  Gabriel  secured 
the  rope  to  an  iron  girder  of  the  skylight, 
and  crawling  on  the  roof  dropped  it 
cautiously  over  the  gable.  But  it  was 
several  feet  too  short — too  far  for  a  cripple 
to  drop  !  Gabriel  crawled  back  to  Hamlin. 
"  You  must  go  first,"  he  said,  quietly,  "  I 
will  hold  the  rope  over  the  gable.  You  can 
trust  me." 

Without  waiting  for  Hamlin's  reply  he 
fastened  the  rope  under  his  arms  and  half- 
lifted,  half-dragged  him  to  the  gable.  Then 
pressing  his  hand  silently,  he  laid  himself 
down  and  lowered  the  wounded  man  safely 
to  the  ground.  He  had  recovered  the  rope 
again,  and  crawling  to  the  cupola,  was  about 
to  fasten  the  line  to  the  iron  girder  when 
something  slowly  rose  above  the  level  of  the 
roof  beyond  him.  The  uprights  of  a 
ladder ! 

The  Three  Voices  had  got  tired  of  waiting 
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a  reply  to  their  oft  reiterated  question,  and 
had  mounted  the  ladder  by  way  of  forcing 
an  answer  at  the  muzzles  of  their  revolvers. 
They  reached  the  level  of  the  roof,  one  after 
another,  and  again  propounded  their  inquiry. 
And  then  as  it  seemed  to  their  awe-stricken 
fancy,  the  only  figure  there — the  statue  of 
Justice — awoke  to  their  appeal.  Awoke  ! 
leaned  towards  them ;  advanced  its  awful 
sword  and  shook  its  broken  balance,  and 
then  toppling  forward  with  one  mighty 
impulse,  came  down  upon  them,  swept  them 
from  the  ladder  and  silenced  the  Voices  for 
ever !  And  from  behind  its  pedestal  Gabriel 
arose,  panting,  pale,  but  triumphant. 


CHAPTEE  VIII. 

IN    TENEBRIS    SERVARE    FIDEM. 

|LTHOUGH  a  large  man,  Gabriel 
was  lithe  and  active,  and  dropped 
the  intervening  distance  where  the 
rope  was  scant,  lightly,  and  without  injury. 
Happily  the  falling  of  the  statue  was 
looked  upon  as  the  result  of  another  earth 
quake  shock,  and  its  disastrous  effect  upon 
the  storming  party  for  awhile  checked  the 
attack.  Gabriel  lifted  his  half-fainting  ally 
in  his  arms,  and  gaining  the  friendly  shelter 
of  the  ditch,  in  ten  minutes  was  beyond  the 
confines  of  One  Horse  Gulch,  and  in  the 
shadow  of  the  pines  of  Conroy's  Hill. 
There  were  several  tunnel  openings  only 
known  to  him.  Luckily  the  first  was  partly 
screened  by  a  fall  of  rock  loosened  by  the 
earthquake  from  the  hill  above,  and  satis 
fied  that  it  would  be  unrecognised  by  any 
eye  less  keen  than  his  own,  Gabriel  turned 
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into  it  with  his  fainting  burden.  And  it 
was  high  time.  For  the  haemorrhage  from 
Jack  Hamlin's  wound  was  so  great  that  that 
gentleman,  after  a  faint  attempt  to  wave  his 
battered  hat  above  his  dishevelled  curls, 
suddenly  succumbed,  and  lay  as  cold  and 
senseless  and  beautiful  as  a  carven  Apollo. 

Then  Gabriel  stripped  him,  and  found  an 
ugly  hole  in  his  thigh  that  had  narrowly 
escaped  traversing  the  femoral  artery,  and 
set  himself  about  that  rude  surgery  which 
he  had  acquired  by  experience,  and  that 
more  delicate  nursing  which  was  instinctive 
with  him.  He  was  shocked  at  the  revela 
tion  of  a  degree  of  emaciation  in  the  figure 
of  this  young  fellow  that  he  had  not  before 
suspected.  Gabriel  had  nursed  many  sick 
men,  and  here  was  one  who  clearly  ought 
to  be  under  the  doctor's  hands,  economizing 
his  vitality  as  a  sedentary  invalid,  who  had 
shown  himself  to  him  hitherto  only  as  a 
man  of  superabundant  activity  and  animal 
spirits.  Whence  came  the  power  that  had 
animated  this  fragile  shell  ?  Gabriel  was 
perplexed ;  he  looked  down  upon  his  own 
huge  frame  with  a  new  and  sudden  sense 
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of  apology  and  depreciation,  as  if  it  were 
an  offence  to  this  spare  and  bloodless 
Adonis. 

And  then  with  an  infinite  gentleness,  as 
of  a  young  mother  over  her  newborn  babe, 
he  stanched  the  blood  and  bound  up  the 
wounds  of  his  new  friend,  so  skilfully  that 
he  never  winced,  and  with  a  peculiar  pur 
ring  accompaniment  that  lulled  him  to 
repose.  Once  only,  as  he  held  him  in  his 
arms,  did  he  change  his  expression,  and 
that  was  when  a  shadow  and  a  tread — 
perhaps  of  a  passing  hare  or  squirrel — 
crossed  the  mouth  of  his  cave,  when  he 
suddenly  caught  the  body  to  his  breast  with 
the  fierceness  of  a  lioness  interrupted  with 
her  cubs.  In  his  own  rough  experience  he 
was  much  awed  by  the  purple  and  fine  linen 
of  this  fine  gentleman's  underclothing — not 
knowing  the  prevailing  habits  of  his  class — 
and  when  he  had  occasion  to  open  his 
bosom  to  listen  to  the  faint  beatings  of  his 
heart,  he  put  aside  with  great  delicacy  and 
instinctive  honour  a  fine  gold  chain  from 
which  depended  some  few  relics  and  keep 
sakes  which  this  scamp  wore.  But  one  was 
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a  photograph,  set  in  an  open  locket,  that  he 
could  not  fail  to  see,  and  that  at  once  held 
him  breathless  above  it.  It  was  the  exact 
outline  and  features  of  his  sister  Grace,  but 
with  a  strange  shadow  over  that  complexion 
which  he  remembered  well  as  beautiful, 
that  struck  him  with  superstitious  awe. 
He  scanned  it  again  eagerly.  "  Maybe  it 
was  a  dark  day  when  she  sot !"  he  mur 
mured  softly  to  himself ;  "  maybe  it's  the 
light  in  this  yer  tunnel ;  maybe  the  heat  o' 
this  poor  chap's  buzzum  hez  kinder  turned 
it.  It  ain't  measles,  fur  she  hed  'em  along 
o'  Oily."  He  paused  and  looked  at  the  un 
conscious  man  before  him,  as  if  trying  to 
connect  him  with  the  past.  "  No,"  he 
said  simply,  with  a  resigned  sigh,  "  it's  agin 
reason  !  She  never  knowed  him  !  It's  only 
my  foolishness,  and  my  thinkin'  and  thinkin' 
o'  her  so  much !  It's  another  gal,  and 
none  o'  your  business,  Grabe,  and  you  a' 
prying  inter  another  man's  secrets,  and 
takin'  advantage  of  him  when  he's  down." 
He  hurriedly  replaced  it  in  his  companion's 
bosom,  and  closed  the  collar  of  his  shirt,  as 
Jack's  lips  moved.  "Pete  !"  he  called,  feebly. 
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"  It's  his  pardner,  maybe  he's  callin'  on," 
said  Gabriel  to  himself;  then  aloud,  with 
the  usual,  comforting  professional  assent, 
"  In  course,  Pete,  surely !  He's  coming, 
right  off — he'll  be  yer  afore  you  know  it." 

"  Pete,"  continued  Jack,  forcibly,  "  take 
the  mare  off  my  leg,  she's  breaking  it !  Don't 
you  see  ?  She  stumbled  !  D — n  it,  quick  ! 
I'll  be  late.  They'll  string  him  up  before  I 
get  there !" 

In  a  moment  Gabriel's  stout  heart  sank. 
If  fever  should  set  in — if  he  should  become 
delirious,  they  would  be  lost.  Providen 
tially,  however,  Jack's  aberration  was  only 
for  a  moment ;  he  presently  opened  his  black 
eyes  and  stared  at  Gabriel.  Gabriel  smiled 
assuringly.  "  Am  I  dead  and  buried,"  said 
Jack,  gravely,  looking  around  the  dark 
vault,  "  or  have  I  got  'em  again." 

"  Ye  wuz  took  bad  fur  a  minit — that's 
all,"  said  Gabriel,  reassuringly,  much  re 
lieved  himself,  "  yer  all  right  now  !" 

Hamlin  tried  to  rise  but  could  not. 
"  That's  a  lie,"  he  said,  cheerfully.  "  What's 
to  be  done  ?" 

"  Ef  you'd  let  me  hev  my  say,  without 
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gettin'  riled,"  said  Gabriel,  apologetically, 
"  I'd  tell  ye.  Look  yer,"  he  continued,  per 
suasively,  "  ye  ought  to  hev  a  doctor  afore 
thet  wound  gets  inflamed ;  and  ye  ain't 
goin'  to  get  one,  bein'  packed  round  by  me. 
Now  don't  ye  flare  up,  but  harkin  !  Allow- 
in'  I  goes  out  to  them  chaps  ez  is  huntin' 
us,  and  sez,  '  look  yer,  you  kin  take  me, 
provided  ye  don't  bear  no  malice  agin  my 
friend,  and  you  sends  a  doctor  to  fetch  him 
outer  the  tunnel/  Don't  yer  see,  they  can't 
prove  anythin'  agin  ye,  anyway,"  continued 
Gabriel,  with  a  look  of  the  intensest  cun 
ning,  "  111  swear  I  took  you  pris'ner,  and 
Joe  wont  go  back  on  his  shot.5' 

In  spite  of  his  pain  and  danger  this  pro 
position  afforded  Jack  Hamlin  apparently 
the  largest  enjoyment.  "Thank  ye,"  he 
said,  with  a  smile,  "  but  as  there's  a  warrant, 
by  this  time,  out  against  me  for  horse  steal 
ing,  I  reckon  I  wont  put  myself  in  the  way 
of  their  nursing.  They  might  forgive  you 
for  killing  a  Mexican  of  no  great  market 
value,  but  they  ain't  goinJ  to  extend  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship  to  me  after  running 
off  with  their  ringleader's  mustang  !  Particu- 
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larly  when  that  animal's  foundered  and 
knee-sprung.  No,  sir !" 

Gabriel  stared  at  his  companion  without 
speaking. 

"  I  was  late  coming  back  with  Oily  to 
Wingdam.  I  had  to  swap  the  horse  and 
buggy  for  the  mare  without  having  time  to 
arrange  particulars  with  the  owner.  I  don't 
wonder  you're  shocked,"  continued  Jack, 
mischievously,  affecting  to  misunderstand 
Gabriel's  silence,  "but  thet's  me.  Thet's 
the  kind  of  company  you've  got  into.  Pro 
crastination  and  want  of  punctuality  has 
brought  me  to  this.  Never  procrastinate, 
Gabriel.  Always  make  it  a  point  to  make 
it  a  rule,  never  to  be  late  at  the  Sabbath 
school!" 

"  Ef  I  hed  owt  to  give  ye,"  said  Gabriel, 
ruefully,  "a  drop  o'  whisky,  or  suthin'  to 
keep  up  your  stren'th  !" 

"  I  never  touch  intoxicating  liquors  with 
out  the  consent  of  my  physician,"  said  Jack, 
gravely,  "  they're  too  exciting  !  I  must  be 
kept  free  from  all  excitement.  Something 
soothing,  or  sedentary  like  this,"  he  added, 
striking  his  leg.  But  even  through  his 
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mischievous  smile  his  face  paled,  and  a 
spasm  of  pain  crossed  it. 

"  I  reckon  we'll  hev  to  stick  yer  ontil 
dark,"  said  Gabriel,  "  and  then  strike  acrost 
the  gully  to  the  woods  on  Conroy's  Hill. 
Ye'll  be  easier  thar,  and  we're  safe  ontil  sun 
up,  when  we  kin  hunt  another  tunnel.  Thar 
ain't  no  choice,"  added  Gabriel,  apologeti 
cally. 

Jack  made  a  grimace,  and  cast  a  glance 
around  the  walls  of  the  tunnel.  The 
luxurious  scamp  missed  his  usual  comfort 
able  surroundings.  "  Well,"  he  assented, 
with  a  sigh,  "  I  suppose  the  game's  made 
anyway  !  and  we've  got  to  stick  here  like 
snails  on  a  rock  for  an  hour  yet.  Well,"  he 
continued,  impatiently,  as  Gabriel,  after  im 
provising  a  rude  couch  for  him  with  some 
withered  pine  tassels  gathered  at  the  mouth 
of  the  tunnel,  sat  down  beside  him,  "  are 
you  goin'  to  bore  me  to  death,  now  that 
you've  got  me  here — sittin'  there  like  an 
owl  ?  Why  don't  you  say  something  ?" 

"Say,  what?"  asked  Gabriel,  simply. 

"  Anything  !  Lie  if  you  want  to  ;  only 
talk !"  * 

VOL.  III.  7 
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"I'd  like  to  put  a  question  to  ye,  Mr. 
Hamlin,"  said  Gabriel,  with  great  gentleness, 
— "  allowin'  in  course,  ye'll  answer  or  no 
jest  ez  is  agree'ble  to  ye — reckonin'  it's  no 
business  o'  mine  nor  pryin'  into  secrets,  ony 
jess  to  pass  away  the  time  ontil  sundown. 
When  you  was  tuk  bad  a  spell  ago,  unloosin' 
yer  shirt  thar,  I  got  to  see  a  picter  that  ye 
hev  around  yer  neck.  I  ain't  askin'  who 
nor  which  it  is — but  ony  this — ez  thet — 
thet — thet  young  woman  dark-complected 
ez  that  picter  allows  her  to  be  ?" 

Jack's  face  had  recovered  it's  colour  by 
the  time  that  Gabriel  had  finished,  and  he 
answered  promptly,  "  A  d — d  sight  more 
so !  Why,  that  picture's  fair  alongside  of 
her!" 

Gabriel  looked  a  little  disappointed. 
Hamlin  was  instantly  up  in  arms.  "  Yes, 
sir — and  when  I  say  that,"  he  returned,  "  I 
mean,  by  thunder,  that  the  whitest  faced 
woman  in  the  world  don't  begin  to  be  as 
handsome.  Thar  ain't  an  angel  that  she 
couldn't  give  points  to  and  beat !  That's 
her  style  !  It  don't,"  continued  Mr.  Hamlin, 
taking  the  picture  from  his  breast,  and 
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wiping  its  face  with  his  handkerchief — "  it 
don't  begin  to  do  her  justice.  What,"  he 
asked,  suddenly  and  aggressively,  "  have 
you  got  to  say  about  it,  anyway  ?" 

"  I  reckoned  it  kinder  favoured  my  sister 
Grace,"  said  Gabriel,  submissively.  "  Ye 
didn't  know  her,  Mr.  Hamlin  ?  She  was  lost 
sence  '49— thet's  all !" 

Mr.  Hamlin  measured  Gabriel  with  a 
contempt  that  was  delicious  in  its  sublime 
audacity  and  unconsciousness.  "  Your  sis 
ter  ?"  he  repeated,  "  that's  a  healthy  lookin* 
sister  of  such  a  man  as  }^ou — ain't  it  ?  Why, 
look  at  it,"  roared  Jack,  thrusting  the  picture 
under  Gabriel's  nose,  "  Why,  it's — it's  a 
lady!" 

"  Ye  musn't  jedge  Gracey  by  me,  nor 
even  Oily,"  interposed  Gabriel,  gently,  evad 
ing  Mr.  Hamlin's  contempt. 

But  Jack  was  not  to  be  appeased.  "  Does 
your  sister  sing  like  an  angel,  and  talk 
Spanish  like  Governor  Alvarado;  is  she 
connected  with  one  of  the  oldest  Spanish 
families  in  the  state;  does  she  run  a  rancho 
and  thirty  square  leagues  of  land,  and  is 
Dolores  Salvatierra  her  nickname?  Is  her 

7—2 
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complexion  like  the  young  bark  of  the 
madrono — the  most  beautiful  thing  ever 
seen — did  every  other  woman  look  chalky 
beside  her,  eh  ?" 

"No!"  said  Gabriel,  with  a  sigh — "it 
was  just  my  foolishness,  Mr.  Hamlin.  But 
seein'  that  picter,  kinder " 

"  I  stole  it,"  interrupted  Jack,  with  the 
same  frankness.  "I  saw  it  in  her  parlour, 
on  the  table,  and  I  froze  to  it  when  no  one 
was  looking.  Lord,  she  wouldn't  have  given 
it  to  me.  I  reckon  those  relatives  of  hers 
would  have  made  it  very  lively  for  me  if 
they'd  suspected  it.  Hoss  stealing  ain't  a 
circumstance  to  this,  Gabriel,"  said  Jack, 
with  a  reckless  laugh.  Then  with  equal 
frankness,  and  a  picturesque  freedom  of  de 
scription  he  related  his  first  and  only  inter 
view  with  Dona  Dolores.  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  this  scamp  exaggerated,  if  anything, 
the  hopelessness  of  his  case,  dwelt  but 
slightly  on  his  own  services,  and  concealed 
the  fact  that  Dona  Dolores  had  even  thanked 
him.  "  You  can  reckon  from  this  the 
extent  of  my  affection  for  that  Johnny 
Eamirez,  and  why  I  just  froze  to  you  when 
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I  heard  you'd  dropped  him.  But  come  now, 
it's  your  deal ;  tell  us  all  about  it.  The 
boys  put  it  up  that  he  was  hangin'  round 
your  wife, — and  you  went  for  him  for  all  he 
was  worth.  Go  on  —  I'm  waiting  —  and/' 
added  Jack,  as  a  spasm  of  pain  passed  across 
his  face,  "  and  aching  to  that  degree  that 
I'll  yell  if  you  don't  take  my  mind  off 
it." 

But  Gabriel's  face  was  grave  and  his  lips 
silent  as  he  bent  over  Mr.  Hamlin  to  adjust 
the  bandages.  "  Go  on,"  said  Jack,  darkly, 
"  or  I'll  tear  off  these  rags  and  bleed  to 
death  before  your  eyes.  What  are  you 
afraid  of  ?  I  know  all  about  your  wife — 
you  can't  tell  me  anything  about  her. 
Didn't  I  spot  her  in  Sacramento — before 
she  married  you — when  she  had  this  same 
Chilino,  Eamirez,  on  a  string.  Why,  she's 
fooled  him  as  she  has  you.  You  ain't  such 
a  blasted  fool  as  to  be  stuck  after  her  still, 
are  you?"  and  Jack  raised  himself  on  his 
elbow  the  more  intently  to  regard  this 
possibly  transcendent  idiot. 

"  You  was  speakin'  o'  this  Mexican, 
Eamirez,"  said  Gabriel,  after  a  pause,  fixing 
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his  now  clear  and  untroubled  eyes  on  his 
interlocutor. 

"  Of  course/'  roared  out  Jack,  impatiently, 
"  did  you  think  I  was  talking  of  —  -  ?" 
Here  Mr.  Hamlin  offered  a  name  that 
suggested  the  most  complete  and  perfect 
antithesis  known  to  modern  reason. 

"I  didn't  kill  him!"  said  Gabriel, 
quietly. 

"  Of  course  not/'  said  Jack,  promptly. 
"  He  sorter  stumbled  and  fell  over  on  your 
bowie-knife  as  you  were  pickin'  your  teeth 
with  it.  But  go  on — how  did  you  do  it  ? 
Where  did  you  spot  him  ?  Did  he  make 
any  fight?  Has  he  got  any  sand  in  him?" 

"  I  tell  ye  I  didn't  kill  him  !" 

"  Who  did,  then  ?"  screamed  Jack,  furious 
with  pain  and  impatience. 

"  I  don't  know — I  reckon — that  is— 
and  Gabriel   stopped  short   with  a  wistful 
perplexed  look  at  his  companion. 

"Perhaps,  Mr.  Gabriel  Conroy,"  said 
Jack,  with  sudden  coolness  and  delibera 
tion  of  speech,  and  a  baleful  light  in  his 
dark  eyes,  "  perhaps  you'll  be  good  enough 
to  tell  me  what  this  means — what  is  your 
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little  game  ?  Perhaps  you'll  kindly  inform 
me  what  I'm  lying  here  crippled  for? 
What  you  were  doing  up  in  the  Court 
House,  when  you  were  driving  those  people 
crazy  with  excitement  ?  What  you're  hiding 
here  in  this  blank  family  vault  for?  And 
maybe,  if  you've  got  time,  you'll  tell  me 
what  was  the  reason  I  made  that  pleasant 
little  trip  to  Sacramento?  I  know  I  re 
quired  the  exercise,  and  then  there  was  the 
honour  of  being  introduced  to  your  little 
sister — but  perhaps  you'll  tell  me  WHAT 
IT  WAS  FOB !" 

"Jack,"  said  Gabriel,  leaning  forward,  with 
a  sudden  return  of  his  old  trouble  and  per 
plexity,  "  I  thought  she  did  it !  and  thinkin' 
that — when  they  asked  me — I  took  it  upon 
myself!  I  didn't  allow  to  ring  you  into  this, 
Jack  !  I  thought — I  thought — thet — it  'ud 
all  be  one — thet  they'd  bang  me  up  afore 
this — I  did  Jack,  honest !" 

"  And  you  didn't  kill  Bamirez?" 

"  No." 

"  And  you  reckoned  your  wife  did  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  And  you  took  the  thing  on  yourself?" 
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"  I  did." 

"  You  did  1" 

"  I  did." 

"  You  DID  ?" 

"  I  did !" 

Mr.  Hamlin  rolled  over  on  his  back, 
and  began  to  whistle  "  When  the  Spring 
time  comes,  Gentle  Annie  !"  as  the  only 
way  of  expressing  his  inordinate  contempt 
for  the  whole  proceeding. 

Gabriel  slowly  slid  his  hand  Tinder  Mr. 
Hamlin's  helpless  back,  and  under  pretext 
of  arranging  his  bandages,  lifted  him  in  his 
arms  like  a  truculent  babe.  "  Jack,  he 
said,  softly,  "  ef  thet  picter  of  yours — that 
coloured  woman " 

"Which?"  said  Jack,  fiercely. 

"  I  mean — thet  purty  creature — ef  she 
and  you  hed  been  married,  and  you'd  found 
out  accidental  like  that  she'd  fooled  ye— 
more  belike,  Jack,"  he  added,  hastily,  "  o' 
your  own  foolishness  —  than  her  little 
game — and " 

"  That  woman  was  a  lady,"  interrupted 

Jack,  savagely,"  and  your  wife's  a "  But 

he  paused,  looking  into  Gabriel's  face,  and 
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then  added,  "  0  git !  will  you  !  Leave  me 
alone  !  '  I  want  to  be  an  angel  and  with  the 
angels  stand.' ' 

"  And  thet  woman  hez  a  secret,"  con 
tinued  Gabriel,  unmindful  of  the  interrup 
tion,  "  and  bein'  hounded  by  the  man  az 
knows  it,  up  and  kills  him,  ye  wouldn't  let 
thet  woman — that  poor  pooty  creeture— 
suffer  for  it !  No,  Jack  !  Ye  woul  d  rather 
pint  your  own  toes  up  to  the  sky  than  do 
it.  It  ain't  in  ye,  Jack,  and  it  ain't  in  me, 
so  help  me  God  !"• 

"  This  is  all  very  touching,  Mr.  Conroy, 
and  does  credit,  sir,  to  your  head  and  heart, 
and  I  kin  feel  it  drawing  Hall's  ball  out  of 
my  leg  while  you're  talkin',"  said  Jack, 
with  his  black  eyes  evading  Gabriel's  and 
wandering  to  the  entrance  of  the  tunnel. 
"  What  time  is  it,  you  d — d  old  fool,  ain't 
it  dark  enough  yet  to  git  outer  this  hole  ?" 
He  groaned,  and  after  a  pause  added  fiercely, 
"  How  do  you  know  your  wife  did  it  ?" 

Gabriel  swiftly,  and  for  him  even  con 
cisely,  related  the  events  of  the  day  from, 
his  meeting  with  Ramirez  in  the  morning, 
to  the  time  that  he  had  stumbled  upon  the 
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body  of  Victor  Eamirez  on  his  return  to 
keep  the  appointment  at  his  wife's  written 
request. 

Jack  only  interrupted  him  once  to  inquire 
why,  after  discovering  the  murder,  he  had 
not  gone  on  to  keep  his  appointment. 

"I  thought  it  want  of  no  use,"  said 
Gabriel,  simply ;  "I  didn't  want  to  let  her 
see  I  knowd  it." 

Hamlin  groaned,  "  If  you  had  you 
would  have  found  her  in  the  company  of 
the  man  who  did  do  it,  you  daddering  old 
idiot!" 

"  What  man  ?"  asked  Gabriel. 

"The  first  man  you  saw  your  wife  with 
that  morning ;  the  man  I  ought  to  be 
helping  now,  instead  of  lyin'  here." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  allow,  Jack,  ez  you 
reckon  she  didnt  do  it  ?"  asked  Gabriel,  in 
alarm. 

"  I  do,"  said  Hamlin,  coolly. 

"  Then  what  did  she  reckon  to  let  on  by 
thet  note?"  said  Gabriel,  with  a  sudden 
look  of  cunning. 

"  Don't  know,"  returned  Jack,    "  like  as 
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not  being  a  d — d  fool,  you  didn't  read  it 
right !  hand  it  over  and  let  me  see  it." 

Gabriel  (hesitatingly)  :  "  I  can't." 

Hamlin  :  "  You  can't  ?" 

Gabriel  (apologetically)  :    "I  tore  it  up  !" 

Hamlin     (with    frightful     deliberation) : 

"  YOU  DID." 

"  I  did." 

Jack  (after  a  long  crushing  silence)  : 
"  Were  you  ever  under  medical  treatment 
for  these  spells  ?" 

Gabriel  (with  great  simplicity  and  sub 
mission)  :  "  They  allers  used  to  allow  I 
waz  queer." 

Hamlin  (after  another  pause)  :  "  Has 
Pete  Dumphy  got  anything  agin  you  ?" 

Gabriel  (surprisedly) :  "  No." 

Hamlin  (languidly)  :  "It  was  his  right 
hand  man,  his  agent  at  Wingdam  that 
started  up  the  Vigilantes  !  I  heard  him, 
and  saw  him  in  the  crowd  hounding 


'em  on." 


Gabriel  (simply)  :  "I  reckon  your  out 
thar,  Jack,  Dumphy's  my  friend.  It  was 
him  that  first  gin  me  the  money  to  open 
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this  yer  mine.  And  I'm  his  superinten 
dent  !" 

Jack  :  "  0  !"  (after  another  pause).  "  Is 
there  any  first-class  Lunatic  Asylum  in 
this  county  where  they  would  take  in  two 
men,  one  an  incurable,  and  the  other  suf- 
ferin'  from  a  gunshot  wound  brought  on 
by  playin'  with  firearms  ?" 

Gabriel  (with  a  deep  sigh)  :  "  Ye 
mustn't  talk,  Jack,  ye  must  be  quiet  till 
dark." 

Jack,  dragged  down  by  pain,  and  ex 
hausted  in  the  intervals  of  each  paroxysm 
was  quiescent. 

Gradually,  the  faint  light  that  had  fil 
tered  through  the  brush  and  debris  before 
the  tunnel  faded  quite  away,  and  a  damp 
charnel-house  chill  struck  through  the 
limbs  of  the  two  refugees,  and  made  them 
shiver  ;  the  flow  of  water  from  the  dripping 
walls  seemed  to  have  increased;  Gabriel's 
experienced  eye  had  already  noted  that  the 
earthquake  had  apparently  opened  seems  in 
the  gully  and  closed  up  one  of  the  leads. 
He  carefully  laid  his  burden  down  again, 
and  crept  to  the  opening.  The  distant 
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hum  of  voices  and  occupation  had  ceased, 
the  sun  was  setting;  in  a  few  moments, 
calculating  on  the  brief  twilight  of  the 
Mountain  region,  it  would  be  dark,  and 
they  might  with  safety  leave  their  hiding- 
place.  As  he  was  returning,  he  noticed  a 
slant  beam  of  light,  hitherto  unobserved, 
crossing  the  tunnel  from  an  old  drift.  Ex 
amining  it  more  closely,  Gabriel  was  amazed 
to  find  that  during  the  earthquake  a  "  cave" 
had  taken  place  in  the  drift,  possibly  pre 
cipitated  by  the  shock,  disclosing  the  more 
surprising  fact  that  there  had  been  a  pre 
vious  slight  but  positive  excavation  on  the 
hill  side,  above  the  tunnel,  that  antedated 
any  record  of  One  Horse  Gulch  known  to 
Gabriel.  He  was  perfectly  familiar  with 
every  foot  of  the  hillside,  and  the  existence 
of  this  ancient  prospecting  "  hole3'  had 
never  been  even  suspected  by  him.  While 
he  was  still  gazing  at  the  opening,  his  foot 
struck  against  some  glittering  metallic  sub 
stance.  He  stooped  and  picked  up  a  small 
tin  can,  not  larger  than  a  sardine  box,  her 
metically  sealed  and  soldered,  in  which 
some  inscription  had  been  traced;  but  which 
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the  darkness  of  the  tunnel  prevented  his 
deciphering.  In  the  faint  hope  that  it 
might  contain  something  of  benefit  to  his 
companions,  Gabriel  returned  to  the  open 
ing,  and  even  ventured  to  step  beyond  its 
shadow.  But  all  attempts  to  read  the  in 
scription  were  in  vain.  He  opened  the  box 
with  a  sharp  stone ;  it  contained,  to  his 
great  disappointment,  only  a  memorandum 
book  and  some  papers.  He  swept  them 
into  the  pocket  of  his  blouse,  and  re-entered 
the  tunnel.  He  had  not  been  absent  alto 
gether  more  than  five  minutes,  but  when 
he  reached  the  place  where  he  had  left  Jack, 
he  was  gone  ! 


CHAPTER  IX. 

IN    WHICH    HECTOR    ARISES    TROM    THE   DITCH. 

IE  stood  for  a  moment  breathless  and 
paralysed  with  surprise ;  then  he 
began  slowly  and  deliberately  to 
examine  the  tunnel  step  by  step.  When  he 
had  proceeded  a  hundred  feet  from  the  spot, 
to  his  great  relief  he  came  upon  Jack  Hamlin, 
sitting  upright  in  a  side  drift.  His  manner 
was  feverish  and  excited,  and  his  declaration 
that  he  had  not  moved  from  the  place  where 
Gabriel  had  left  him  at  once  was  accepted  by 
the  latter  as  the  aberration  of  incipient 
inflammation  and  fever.  When  Gabriel 
stated  that  it  was  time  to  go,  he  replied, 
"  Yes,"  and  added  with  such  significance 
that  his  business  with  the  murderer  of 
Victor  Eamirez  was  now  over,  and  that  he 
was  ready  to  enter  the  Lunatic  Asylum  at 
once,  that  Gabriel  with  great  precipitation 
lifted  him  in  his  arms  and  carried  him  with- 
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out  delay  from  the  tunnel.  Once  more  in 
the  open  air  the  energies  of  both  men  seemed 
to  rally ;  Jack  became  as  a  mere  feather  in 
Gabriel's  powerful  arms,  and  even  forgot  his 
querulous  opposition  to  being  treated  as  a 
helpless  child,  while  Gabriel  trod  the  familiar 
banks  of  the  ditch,  climbed  the  long  ascent 
and  threaded  the  aisles  of  the  pillared  pines 
of  Reservoir  Hill  with  the  free  experienced 
feet  of  the  mountaineer.  Here  Gabriel  knew 
he  was  safe  until  daybreak,  and  gathered 
together  some  withered  pine  boughs  and  its 
fragrant  tassels  for  a  couch  for  his  helpless 
companion.  And  here,  as  he  feared,  fever 
set  in  ;  the  respiration  of  the  wounded  man 
grew  quick  and  hurried ;  he  began  to  talk 
rapidly  and  incoherently,  of  Oily,  of  Ramirez, 
of  the  beautiful  girl  whose  picture  hung  upon 
his  breast,  of  Gabriel  himself,  and  finally  of 
a  stranger  who  was,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  his 
sole  auditor,  the  gratuitous  coinage  of  his 
excited  fancy.  Once  or  twice  he  raised  his 
voice  to  a  shout,  and  then  to  Gabriel's 
great  alarm  suddenly  he  began  to  sing,  and 
before  Gabriel  could  place  his  hand  upon 
his  mouth  he  had  trolled  out  the  verse  of  a 
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popular  ballad.  The  rushing  river  below 
them  gurgled,  beat  its  bars,  and  sang  an 
accompaniment,  the  swaying  pine  sighed 
and  creaked  in  unison,  the  patient  stars 
above  them  stared  and  bent  breathlessly, 
and  then  to  Gabriel's  exalted  consciousness 
an  echo  of  the  wounded  man's  song-  arose 

o 

from  the  gulch  below !  For  a  moment 
he  held  his  breath  with  an  awful  mingling 
of  joy  and  fear.  Was  he  going  mad  too  ? 
or  was  it  really  the  voice  of  little  Oily  ?  The 
delirious  man  beside  him  answered  his  query 
with  another  verse ;  the  antiphonal  response 
rose  again  from  the  valley.  Gabriel  hesi 
tated  no  longer,  but  with  feverish  hands 
gathered  a  few  dried  twigs  and  pine  cones 
into  a  pile,  and  touched  a  match  to  them. 
At  the  next  moment  they  flashed  a  beacon 
to  the  sky,  in  another  there  was  a  crackling 
of  the  underbrush  and  the  hurried  onset  of 
two  figures,  and  before  the  slow  Gabriel  could 
recover  from  his  astonishment,  Oily  flew, 
panting,  to  his  arms,  while  her  companion, 
the  faithful  Pete,  sank  breathlessly  beside 
his  wounded  and  insensible  master. 

Oily  was  first  to  find  her  speech.     That 
VOL.  in.  8 
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speech,  after  the  unfailing  instincts  of  her 
sex,  in  moments  of  excitement,  was  the 
instant  arraignment  of  somebody  else  as  the 
cause  of  that  excitement,  and  at  once  put  the 
whole  universe  on  the  defensive. 

"  Why  didn't  you  send  word  where  you 
was  ?"  she  said,  impatiently,  "  and  wot  did 
you  have  it  so  dark  for,  and  up  a  steep  hill, 
and  leavin'  me  alone  at  Wingdam,  and  why 
didn't  you  call  without  singin'  ?" 

And  then  Gabriel,  after  the  fashion  of  his 
sex,  ignored  all  but  the  present,  and  holding 
Oily  in  his  arms,  said — 

"  It's  my  little  girl,  ain't  it  ?  Come  to  her 
own  brother  Gabe  !  bless  her  !" 

Whereat  Mr.  Hamlin,  after  the  fashion  of 
lunatics  of  any  sex,  must  needs  be  consistent, 
and  break  out  again  into  song. 

"  He's  looney,  Oily,  what  with  fever  along 
o'  bein'  shot  in  the  leg  a'  savin'  me,  ez  izn't 
worth  savin'/'  explained  Gabriel,  apologeti 
cally.  "  It  was  him  ez  did  the  singin'." 

Then  Oily,  still  following  the  feminine 
instinct,  at  once  deserted  conscious  rectitude 
for  indefensible  error,  and  flew  to  Mr.  Ham- 
lin's  side. 
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"  O,  where  is  he  hurt,  Pete  ?  is  he  goin' 
to  die?" 

And  Pete,  suspicious  of  any  medication 
but  his  own,  replied  doubtfully,  "  He  looks 
bad,  Miss  Oily,  dats  a  fac — but  now  bein'  in 
my  han's,  bress  de  Lord  A'mighty,  and  we 
able  to  minister  to  him,  we  hopes  fur  de  bess. 
Your  brudder  meant  well,  is  a  fair  meanin' 
man,  Miss — a  toll'able  nuss,  but  he  ain't  got 
the  peerfeshn'l  knowledge  dat  Mars  Jack  in 
de  habit  o'  gettin'."  Here  Pete  unslung 
from  his  shoulders  a  wallet,  and  proceeded 
to  extract  therefrom  a  small  medicine  case, 
with  the  resigned  air  of  the  family  physician, 
who  has  been  called  full  late  to  remedy  the 
practice  of  rustic  empiricism. 

"  How  did  ye  come  yer  ?"  asked  Gabriel 
of  Oily,  when  he  had  submissively  transferred 
his  wounded  charge  to  Pete.  "  What  made 
ye  allow  I  was  hidin'  yer  ?  How  did  ye 
reckon  to  find  me  ?  but  ye  was  allus  peart 
and  onhanded,  Oily,"  he  suggested,  gazing 
admiringly  at  his  sister. 

"When  I  woke  up  at  Wingdam,  after 
Jack  went  away,  who  should  I  find,  Gabe, 
but  Lawyer  Maxwell  standin'  thar,  and 
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askin'  me  a  heap  o'  questions.  I  supposed 
you'd  been  makin'  a  fool  o7  yourself  agin, 
Gabe,  and  afore  I  let  on  thet  I  knowed  a 
word,  I  jist  made  him  tell  me  everythin' 
about  you,  Gabe,  and  it  was  orful !  and  you 
bein'  arrested  fur  murder,  ez  wouldn't  harm 
a  fly,  let  alone  that  Mexican  ez  I  never 
liked,  Gabe,  and  all  this  comes  of  tendin'  his 
legs  instead  o'  lookin'  arter  me.  And  all 
them  questions  waz  about  July,  and  whether 
she  wasn't  your  enemy,  and  if  they  ever  waz 
a  woman,  Gabe,  ez  waz  sweet  on  you,  you 
know  it  was  July  !  And  all  thet  kind  o; 
foolishness !  And  then  when  he  couldn't 
git  en ny thin'  out  o'  me  agin  July,  he  allowed 
to  Pete  that  he  must  take  me  right  to  you, 
fur  he  said  they  was  talk  o'  the  Vigilantes 
gettin'  hold  o'  ye  afore  the  trial,  and  he  was 
goin'  to  get  an  order  to  take  you  outer  the 
county,  and  he  reckoned  they  wouldn't  dare 
to  tech  ye  if  I  waz  with  ye,  Gabe — and  I'd 
like  to  see  'em  try  it !  and  he  allowed  to 
Pete  that  he  must  take  me  right  to  you  ! 
And  Pete — and  thar  ain't  a  whiter  nigger 
livin'  than  that  ole  man — said  he  would — 
reckonin'  you  know  to  find  Jack,  as  he 
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allowed  to  me  they'd  hev  to  kill  afore  they 
got  you, — and  he  came  .down  yer  with  me. 
And  when  we  got  yer — you  was  off — and 
the  sheriff  gone — and  the  Vigilantes — what 
with  bein'  killed,  the  biggest  o'  them,  by  the 
earthquake — wot  was  orful,  Gabe,  but  we 
bein'  on  the  road  didn't  get  to  feel ! — jest 
scared  outer  their  butes  !  And  then  a  Chiny- 
man  gins  us  your  note " 

"My  note?"  interrupted  Gabriel,  "I 
didn't  send  ye  any  note." 

"  Then  his  note,"  said  Oily,  impatiently, 
pointing  to  Hamlin,  "  sayin',  '  You'll  find 
your  friends  on  Conroy's  Hill !' — don't  you 
see,  Gabe  ?"  continued  Oily,  stamping  her 
foot  in  fury  at  her  brother's  slowness  of  com 
prehension,  "and  so  we  came  and  heard 
Jack's  singin',  and  a  mighty  foolish  thing 
it  was  to  do,  and  yer  we  are  !" 

"But  he  didn't  send  any  note,  Oily," 
persisted  Gabriel. 

"  Well,  you  awful  old  Gabe,  what  dif 
ference  does  it  make  icJio  sent  it  ?"  continued 
the  practical  Oily ;  "  here  we  are,  along  o' 
thet  note,  and,"  she  added,  feeling  in  her 
pocket,  "  there's  the  note  !" 
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She  handed  Gabriel  a  small  slip  of  paper 
with  the  pencilled  words,  "  You'll  find  your 
friends  waiting  for  you  to-night  on  Conroy's 
Hill." 

The  handwriting  was  unfamiliar,  but  even 
if  it  were  Jack's  how  did  lie,  manage  to  send 

o 

it  without  his  knowledge  ?  He  had  not 
lost  sight  of  Jack  except  during  the  few 
moments  he  had  reconnoitred  the  mouth  of 
the  tunnel,  since  they  had  escaped  from  the 
Court  House.  Gabriel  was  perplexed ;  in 
the  presence  of  this  anonymous  note  he  was 
confused  and  speechless,  and  could  only  pass 
his  hand  helplessly  across  his  forehead. 
"But  it's  all  right  now,  Gabe,"  continued 
Oily,  reassuringly,  "  the  Vigilantes  hev  run 
away — what  was  left  of  them ;  the  sheriff 
ain't  to  be  found  nowhar  !  This  yer  earth 
quake  hez  frightened  everybody  outer  the 
idea  of  huntin'  ye — nobody  talks  of  enny- 
thing  but  the  earthquake ;  they  even  say, 
Gabe — I  forgot  to  tell  ye — that  our  claim  on 
Conroy  Hill  has  busted,  too,  and  the  mine 
ain't  worth  shucks  now  !  But  there's  no 
one  to  interfere  with  us  now,  Gabe  !  And 
we're  goin'  to  get  into  a  waggin  that  Pete 
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hez  bespoke  for  us  at  the  head  of  Eeservoir 
Gulch  to-morrow  mornin'  at  sun-up  !  And 
then  Pete  sez  we  kin  git  down  to  Stockton 
and  'Frisco  and  out  to  a  place  called  San 
Antonio,  that  the  devil  himself  wouldn't 
think  o'  goin'  to,  and  thar  we  kin  stay,  me 
and  you  and  Jack,  until  this  whole  thing 
has  blown  over  and  Jack  gits  well  agin  and 
July  comes  back !" 

Gabriel,  still  holding  the  hand  of  his 
sister,  dared  not  tell  her  of  the  suspicions 
of  Lawyer  Maxwell,  regarding  her  sister-in- 
law's  complicity  in  this  murder,  nor  Jack's 
conviction  of  her  infidelity,  and  he  hesi 
tated.  But  after  a  pause,  he  suggested  with 
a  consciousness  of  great  discretion  and  art 
fulness,  "Suppose  thet  July  doesn't  come 
back  ?" 

"Look  yer,  Gabe,"  said  Oily,  suddenly, 
"  ef  yer  goin'  to  be  thet  foolish  and  ridiklus 
agin,  I'll  jess  quit.  Ez  if  thet  woman  would 
ever  leave  ye."  (Gabriel  groaned  inwardly.) 
"  Why,  when  she  hears  o'  this,  wild  hosses 
couldn't  keep  her  from  ye.  Don't  be  a 
mule,  Gabe,  don't !"  And  Gabriel  was 
dumb. 
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Meantime,  under  the  influence  of  some 
anodyne  which  Pete  had  found  in  his  me 
dicine  chest, -Mr.  Hamlin  became  quiet  and 
pretermitted  his  vocal  obligato.  Gabriel, 
whose  superb  physical  adjustment  no  mental 
excitement  could  possibly  overthrow,  and 
whose  regular  habits  were  never  broken  by 
anxiety,  nodded,  even  while  holding  Olly's 
hand,  and  in  due  time  slept,  and  I  regret  to 
say — writing  of  a  hero — snored.  After  a 
while  Oily  herself  succumbed  to  the  drowsy 
coolness  of  the  night,  and  wrapped  in  Mr. 
Hamlin's  shawl,  pillowed  her  head  upon 
her  brother's  broad  breast  and  slept  too. 
Only  Pete  remained  to  keep  the  watch,  he 
being  comparatively  fresh  and  strong,  and 
declaring  that  the  condition  of  Mr.  Hamlin 
required  his  constant  attention. 

It  was  after  midniglit  that  Oily  dreamed 
a  troubled  dream.  She  thought  that  she 
was  riding  with  Mr.  Hamlin  to  seek  her 
brother,  when  she  suddenly  came  upon  a 
crowd  of  excited  men  who  were  bearing 
Gabriel  to  the  gallows.  She  thought  that 
she  turned  to  Mr.  Hamlin  frantically  for 
assistance,  when  she  saw  to  her  horror  that 
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his  face  had  changed  —  that  it  was  no 
longer  he  who  sat  beside  her,  but  a  strange, 
wild-looking,  haggard  man — a  man  whose 
face  was  old  and  pinched,  but  whose  grey 
hair  was  discoloured  by  a  faded  dye  that 
had  worn  away,  leaving  the  original  colour 
in  patches,  and  the  antique  foppery  of  whose 
dress  was  deranged  by  violent  exertion,  and 
grimy  with  the  dust  of  travel — a  dandy 
whose  strapped  trousers  of  a  bygone  fashion 
were  ridiculously  loosened  in  one  leg,  whose 
high  stock  was  unbuckled  and  awry!  She 
awoke  with  a  start.  Even  then  her  dream 
was  so  vivid,  that  it  seemed  to  her  this  face 
was  actually  bending  over  her  with  such  a 
pathetic  earnestness  and  inquiry,  that  she 
called  aloud.  It  was  some  minutes  before 
Pete  came  to  her,  but  as  he  averred,  albeit 
somewhat  incoherently  and  rubbing  his 
eyes  to  show  that  he  had  not  closed  them, 
that  he  had  never  slept  a  wink,  and  that  it 
was  impossible  for  any  stranger  to  have 
come  upon  them  without  his  knowledge, 
Oily  was  obliged  to  accept  it  all  as  a  dream  ! 
But  she  did  not  sleep  again.  She  watched 
the  moon  slowly  sink  behind  the  serrated 
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pines  of  Conroy's  Hill ;  she  listened  to  the 
crackling  tread  of  strange  animals  in  the 
underbrush,  to  the  far-off  rattle  of  wheels  on 
the  Wingdam  turnpike,  until  the  dark  out 
line  out  of  the  tree-trunks  returned,  and 
with  the  cold  fires  of  the  mountain  sunrise 
the  chilly  treetops  awoke  to  winged  life, 
and  the  twitter  of  birds,  while  the  faint 
mists  of  the  river  lingered  with  the  paling 
moon  like  tired  sentinels  for  the  relief  of 
the  coming  day.  And  then  Oily  awoke  her 
companions.  They  straggled  back  into  con 
sciousness  with  characteristic  expression, 
Gabriel  slowly  and  apologetically,  as  of  one 
who  had  overslept  himself;  Jack  Hamlin 
violently  and  aggressively,  as  if  some  unfair 
advantage  had  been  taken  of  his  human 
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weakness  that  it  was  necessary  to  combat  at 
once.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  his  recogni 
tion  of  Pete  was  accompanied  by  a  degree 
of  profanity  and  irreverence  that  was  dan 
gerous  to  his  own  physical  weakness. 
"  And  you  had  to  trapse  down  yer,  sniffin' 
about  my  tracks,  you  black  and  tan  idiot," 
continued  Mr.  Hamlin,  raising  himself  on 
his  arm,  "  and  after  I'd  left  everything  all 
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straight  at  Wingdam — and  jest  as  I  was 
beginning  to  reform  and  lead  a  new  life ! 
How  do,  Oily  ?  Youll  excuse  my  not 
rising.  Come  and  kiss  me  !  If  that  nigger 
of  mine  has  let  you  want  for  anything,  jest 
tell  me  and  I'll  discharge  him.  Well ! 
hang  it  all !  what  are  you  waitin'  for  ? 
Here  it's  daybreak  and  we've  got  to  get 
down  to  the  head  of  Eeservoir  Gulch. 
Come,  little  children,  the  picnic  is  over !" 

Thus  adjured  Gabriel  rose,  and  lifting 
Mr.  Hamlin  in  his  arms  with  infinite  care 
and  tenderness,  headed  the  quaint  proces 
sion.  Mr.  Hamlin,  perhaps  recognising 
some  absurdity  in  the  situation,  forbore 
exercising  his  querulous  profanity  on  the 
man  who  held  him  helpless  as  an  infant, 
and  Oily  and  Pete  followed  slowly  behind. 

Their  way  led  down  Reservoir  Canon, 
beautiful,  hopeful,  and  bracing  in  the  early 
morning  air.  A  few  birds,  awakened  by  the 
passing  tread,  started  into  song  a  moment, 
and  then  were  still.  With  a  cautious  gen 
tleness,  habitual  to  the  man,  Gabriel  for 
bore,  as  he  strode  along,  to  step  upon  the 
few  woodland  blossoms  yet  left  to  the  dry 
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summer  woods.  There  was  a  strange  fra 
grance  in  the  air,  the  light  odours  liberated 
from  a  thousand  nameless  herbs,  the  faint 
melancholy  spicing  of  dead  leaves.  There 
was,  moreover,  that  sense  of  novelty  which 
Nature  always  brings  with  the  dawn  in 
deep  forests  ;  a  fancy  that  during  the  night 
the  earth  had  been  created  anew,  and  was 
fresh  from  the  Maker's  hand,  as  yet  untried 
by  burden  or  tribulation,  and  guiltless  of  a 
Past.  And  so  it  seemed  to  the  little 
caravan  —  albeit  fleeing  from  danger  and 
death — that  yesterday  and  its  fears  were  far 
away,  or  had,  in  some  unaccountable  way, 
shrunk  behind  them  in  the  west  with  the 
swiftly  dwindling  night.  Oily,  once  or 
twice,  strayed  from  the  trail  to  pick  an 
opening  flower  or  lingering  berry ;  Pete 
hummed  to  himself  the  fragment  of  an  old 
camp-meeting  song. 

And  so  they  walked  on,  keeping  the  rosy 
dawn  and  its  promise  before  them.  From 
time  to  time  the  sound  of  far-off  voices 
came  to  them  faintly.  Slowly  the  light 
quickened ;  morning  stole  down  the  hills 
upon  them  stealthily,  and  at  last  the  entrance 
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of  the  canon  became  dimly  outlined.  Oily 
uttered  a  shout  and  pointed  to  a  black 
object  moving  backward  and  forward  before 
the  opening.  It  was  the  waggon  and  team 
awaiting  them.  Olly's  shout  was  answered 
by  a  whistle  from  the  driver,  and  they 
quickened  their  pace  joyfully;  in  another 
moment  they  would  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
danger. 

Suddenly  a  voice  that  seemed  to  start 
from  the  ground  before  them  called  on 
Gabriel  to  stop  !  He  did  so  unconsciously, 
drawing  Hamlin  closer  to  him  with  one 
hand,  and  with  the  other  making  a  broad, 
protecting  sweep  toward  Oily.  And  then 
a  figure  rose  slowly  from  the  ditch  at  the 
roadside,  and  barred  their  passage. 

It  was  only  a  single  man  !  A  small  man 
bespattered  with  the  slime  of  the  ditch  and 
torn  with  brambles ;  a  man  exhausted  with 
fatigue  and  tremulous  with  nervous  excite 
ment,  but  still  erect  and  threatening.  A 
man  whom  Gabriel  and  Hamlin  instantly 
recognised  even  through  his  rags  and 
exhaustion  !  It  was  Joe  Hall — the  sheriff 
of  Calaveras  !  He  held  a  pistol  in  his  right 
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hand  even  while  his  left  exhaustedly  sought 
the  support  of  a  tree !  By  a  common 
instinct  both  men  saw  that  while  the  hand 
was  feeble  the  muzzle  of  the  weapon  covered 
them. 

"  Gabriel  Conroy,  I  want  you,"  said  the 
apparition. 

"  He's  got  us  lined  !  Drop  me,"  whis 
pered  Hamlin,  hastily,  "  drop  me  !  I'll 
spoil  his  aim." 

But  Gabriel,  by  a  swift,  dexterous  move 
ment  that  seemed  incompatible  with  his 
usual  deliberation,  instantly  transferred 
Hamlin  to  his  other  arm,  and  with  his 
burden  completely  shielded,  presented  his 
own  right  shoulder  squarely  to  the  muzzle 
of  Hall's  revolver. 

"  Gabriel  Conroy,  you  are  my  prisoner," 
repeated  the  voice. 

Gabriel  did  not  move.  But  over  his 
shoulder  as  a  rest,  dropped  the  long  shining 
barrel  of  Jack's  own  favourite  duelling 
pistol,  and  over  it  glanced  the  bright  eye 
of  its  crippled  owner.  The  issue  was 
joined ! 

There  was  a  deathlike  silence. 
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"  Gro  on !"  said  Jack,  quietly.  "  Keep 
cool,  Joe.  For  if  you  miss  him,  you're  gone 
in;  and  hit  or  miss  Tve  got  you  sure  !" 

The  barrel  of  Hall's  pistol  wavered  a 
moment,  from  physical  weakness  but  not 
from  fear.  The  great  heart  behind  it, 
though  broken,  was  undaunted. 

"  It's  all  right,"  said  the  voice,  fatefully. 
"It's  all  right,  Jack!  Ye'll  kill  me,  I 
know !  But  ye  can't  help  say  in'  arfcer  all 
that  I  did  my  duty  to  Calaveras  as  the 
sheriff,  and  'specially  to  them  twenty-five 
men  ez  elected  me  over  Boggs !  I  ain't 
goin'  to  let  ye  pass.  I've  been  on  this  yer 
hunt,  up  and  down  this  canon  all  night. 
Hevin'  no  possy  I  reckon  I've  got  to  die 
yer  in  my  tracks.  All  right !  But  ye'll 
git  into  thet  waggon  over  my  dead  body, 
Jack — over  my  dead  body,  sure/' 

Even  as  he  spoke  these  words  he  straight 
ened  himself  to  his  full  height — which  was 
not  much,  I  fear — and  steadied  himself  by 
the  tree,  his  weapon  still  advanced  and 
pointing  at  Gabriel,  but  with  such  an 
evident  and  hopeless  contrast  between  his 
determination  and  his  evident  inability  to 
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execute  it,  that  his  attitude  impressed  his 
audience  less  with  its  heroism  than  its  half- 
pathetic  absurdity. 

Mr.  Hamlin  laughed.  But  even  then  he 
suddenly  felt  kthe  grasp  of  Gabriel  relax, 
found  himself  slipping  to  his  companion's 
feet,  and  the  next  moment  was  deposited 
carefully  but  ignominiously  on  the  ground 
by  Gabriel,  who  strode  quietly  and  com 
posedly  up  to  the  muzzle  of  the  sheriff's 
pistol. 

"  I'm  ready  to  go  with  ye,  Mr.  Hall,"  he 
said,  gently,  putting  the  pistol  aside  with  a 
certain  large  indifferent  wave  of  the  hand, 
"  ready  to  go  with  ye — now — at  onct ! 
But  I've  one  little  favour  to  ax  ye.  This 
yer  pore  young  man,  ez  yur  wounded,  un 
beknownst,"  he  said,  pointing  to  Hamlin, 
who  was  writhing  and'  gritting  his  teeth  in 
helpless  rage  and  fury,  "  ez  not  to  be  tuk 
with  me,  nor  for  me !  Thar  ain't  nothin'  to 
be  done  to  him.  He  hez  been  dragged 
inter  this  fight.  But  I'm  ready  to  go  with 
ye  now,  Mr.  Hall,  and  am  sorry  you  got 
into  the  troubil  along  o'  me." 
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CHAPTER  I. 

IN    THE    TRACK    OF    A    STORM. 

QUARTER  of  an  hour  before  the 
messenger  of  Peter  Dumphy  had 
reached  Poinsett's  office,  Mr. 
Poinsett  had  received  a  more  urgent  mes 
sage.  A  telegraph  despatch  from  San 
Antonio  had  been  put  into  his  hands.  Its 
few  curt  words,  more  significant  to  an 
imaginative  man  than  rhetorical  expression, 
ran  as  follows  : — 

"Mission  Church  destroyed.  Father 
Felipe  safe.  Blessed  Trinity  in  ruins  and 
Dolores  missing.  My  house  spared.  Come 
at  once. — MARIA  SEPULVIDA." 

The  following  afternoon  at  four  o'clock 
Arthur  Poinsett  reached  San  Geronimo, 
within  fifteen  miles  of  his  destination. 
Here  the  despatch  was  confirmed  with  some 
slight  local  exaggeration. 
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"  Saints  and  devils  !  There  is  no  longer 
a  St.  Anthony  !  The  temblor  has  swallowed 
him  !"  said  the  innkeeper,  sententiously. 
"  It  is  the  end  of  all !  Such  is  the  world. 
Thou  wilt  find  stones  on  stones  instead  of 
houses,  Don  Arturo.  Wherefore  another 
glass  of  the  brandy  of  France,  or  the 
whisky  of  the  American,  as  thou  dost 
prefer.  But  of  San  Antonio — nothing  ! — 
Absolutely — perfectly — truly  nothing  !" 

In  spite  of  this  cheering  prophecy,  Mr. 
Poinsett  did  not  wait  for  the  slow  diligence, 
but  mounting  a  fleet  mustang  dashed  off  in 
quest  of  the  missing  Mission.  He  was 
somewhat  relieved  at  the  end  of  an  hour 
by  the  far-off  flash  of  the  sea,  the  rising  of 
the  dark  green  fringe  of  the  Mission 
orchard  and  Encinal,  and  above  it  the  white 
dome  of  one  of  the  Mission  towers.  But  at 
the  next  moment  Arthur  checked  his  horse 
and  rubbed  his  eyes  in  wonder.  Where 
was  the  other  tower?  He  put  spurs  to 
his  horse  again  and  dashed  off  at  another 
angle,  and  again  stopped  and  gazed. 
There  was  but  one  tower  remaining.  The 
Mission  Church  must  have  been  destroyed ! 
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Perhaps  it  was  this  discovery,  perhaps  it 
was  some  instinct  stronger  than  this ;  but 
when  Arthur  had  satisfied  himself  of  this 
fact  he  left  the  direct  road,  which  would 
have  brought  him  to  the  Mission,  and 
diverged  upon  the  open  plain  towards  the 
Kane  ho  of  the  Blessed  Trinity.  A  fierce 
wind  from  the  sea  swept  the  broad  llano  and 
seemed  to  oppose  him,  step  by  tep — a, wind 
so  persistent  and  gratuitous  that  it  appeared 
to  Arthur  to  possess  a  moral  quality,  and 
as  such  was  to  be  resisted  and  overcome  by 
his  superior  will.  Here,  at  least,  all  was 
unchanged ;  here  was  the  dead,  fiat  mono 
tony  of  land  and  sky.  Here  was  the 
brittle,  harsh  stubble  of  the  summer  fields, 
sun-baked  and  wind-dried ;  here  were  the 
long  stretches  of  silence,  from  which  even 
the  harrying  wind  made  no  opposition  nor 
complaint ;  here  were  the  formless  specks 
of  slowly-moving  cattle,  even  as  he  remem 
bered  them  before.  A  momentary  chill 
came  over  him  as  he  recalled  his  own  peril 
ous  experience  on  these  plains,  a  momentary 
glow  suffused  his  cheek  as  he  thought  of 
his  rescue  by  the  lovely  but  cold  recluse. 
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Again  he  heard  the  name  of  "  Philip"  softly 
whispered  in  his  ears,  again  he  felt  the  flood 
of  old  memories  sweep  over  him  as  he  rode, 
even  as  he  had  felt  them  when  he  lay  that 
day  panting  upon  the  earth.  And  yet 
Arthur  had  long  since  convinced  his  mind 
that  he  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
Donna  Dolores  had  addressed  him  at  that 
extreme  moment  as  "  Philip ;"  he  had  long 
since  believed  it  was  a  trick  of  his  disordered 
and  exhausted  brain  ;  the  conduct  of  Dolores 
towards  himself,  habitually  restrained  by 
grave  courtesy,  never  justified  him  in  di 
rectly  asking  the  question,  nor  suggested 
any  familiarity  that  might  have  made  it 
probable.  She  had  never  alluded  to  it 
again — but  had  apparently  forgotten  it. 
Not  so  Arthur  !  He  had  often  gone  over 
that  memorable  scene,  with  a  strange,  tor- 
menting ^pleasure  that  was  almost  a  pain. 
It  was  the  one  incident  of  his  life,  for  whose 
poetry  he  was  not  immediately  responsible — 
the  one  genuine  heart-thrill  whose  sincerity 
he  had  not  afterwards  stopped  to  question 
in  his  critical  fashion,  the  one  enjoyment 
that  had  not  afterwards  appeared  mean  and 
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delusive.  And  now  the  heroine  of  this 
episode  was  missing,  and  he  might  never 
perhaps  see  her  again  !  And  yet  when  he 
first  heard  the  news  he  was  conscious  of  a 
strange  sense  of  relief — rather  let  me  say 
of  an  awakening  from  a  dream,  that  though 
delicious,  had  become  dangerous  and  might 
unfit  him  for  the  practical  duties  of  his  life. 
Donna  Dolores  had  never  affected  him  as  a 
real  personage — at  least  the  interest  he  felt 
in  her  was,  he  had  always  considered,  due 
to  her  relations  to  some  romantic  condition 
of  his  mind,  and  her  final  disappearance 
from  the  plane  of  his  mental  vision  was 
only  the  exit  of  an  actress  from  the  mimic 
stage.  It  seemed  only  natural  that  she 
should  disappear  as  mysteriously  as  she 
came.  There  was  no  shock  even  to  the 
instincts  of  his ,  ordinary  humanity — it  was 
no  catastrophe  involving  loss  of  life  or  even 
suffering  to  the  subject  or  spectator. 

Such  at  least  was  Mr.  Poin sett's  analysis 
of  his  own  mental  condition  on  the  receipt 
of  Donna  Maria's  telegram.  It  was  the 
cool  self-examination  of  a  man  who  believed 
himself  cold-blooded  and  selfish,  superior  to 
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the  weakness  of  ordinary  humanity,  and  yet 
was  conscious  of  neither  pride  nor  disgrace 
in  the  belief.  Yet  when  he  diverged  from 
his  direct  road  to  the  Mission,  and  turned 
his  horse's  head  toward  the  home  of  Donna 
Dolores,  he  was  conscious  of  a  new  impulse 
and  anxiety  that  was  stronger  than  his 
reason.  Unable  as  he  was  to  resist  it,  he 
still  took  some  satisfaction  in  believing  that 
it  was  nearly  akin  to  that  feeling  which 
years  before  had  driven  him  back  to  Starva 
tion  Camp  in  quest  of  the  survivors.  Sud 
denly  his  horse  recoiled  with  a  bound  that 
would  have  unseated  a  less  skilful  rider. 
Directly  across  his  path  stretched  a  chasm 
in  the  level  plain — thirty  feet  broad  and  as 
many  feet  in  depth,  and  at  its  bottom  in 
undistinguishable  confusion  lay  the  wreck  of 
the  corral  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  ! 

Except  for  the  enormous  size  and  depth 
of  this  fissure  Arthur  might  have  mistaken 
it  for  the  characteristic  cracks  in  the  sun 
burnt  plain,  which  the  long  dry  summer  had 
wrought  upon  its  surface,  some  of  which 
were  so  broad  as  to  task  the  agility  of  his 
horse.  But  a  second  glance  convinced  him 
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of  the  different  character  of  the  phenomenon. 
The  earth  had  not  cracked  asunder  nor 
separated,  but  had  sunk.  The  width  of  the 
chasm  below  was  nearly  equal  to  the  width 
above ;  the  floor  of  this  valley  in  miniature 
was  carpeted  by  the  same  dry,  brittle  herbs 
and  grasses  which  grew  upon  the  plain 
around  him. 

In  the  pre-occupation  of  the  last  hour  he 
had  forgotten  the  distance  he  had  traversed. 
He  had  evidently  ridden  faster  than  he  had 
imagined.  But  if  this  was  really  the  corral, 
the  walls  of  the  Rancho  should  now  be  in 
sight  at  the  base  of  the  mountain !  He 
turned  in  that  direction.  Nothing  was  to 
be  seen  !  Only  the  monotonous  plain 
stretched  before  him,  vast  and  unbroken. 
Between  the  chasm  where  he  stood  and  the 
falda  of  the  first  low  foot-hills  neither  roof 
nor  wall  nor  ruin  rose  above  the  dull,  dead 
level ! 

An  ominous  chill  ran  through  his  veins, 
and  for  an  instant  the  reins  slipped  through 
his  relaxed  fingers.  Good  God !  Could 
this  have  been  what  Donna  Maria  meant, 
or  had  there  been  a  later  convulsion  of 
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Nature  ?  He  looked  around  him.  The 
vast,  far-stretching  plain,  desolate  and  track 
less  as  the  shining  ocean  heyond,  took  upon 
itself  an  awful  likeness  to  that  element ! 
Standing  on  the  brink  of  the  revealed 
treachery  of  that  yawning  chasm,  Arthur 
Poinsett  read  the  fate  of  the  Eancho.  In 
the  storm  that  had  stirred  the  depths  of  this 
motionless  level,  the  Eancho  and  its  miser 
able  inmates  had  foundered  and  gone  down  ! 
Arthur's  first  impulse  was  to  push  on 
towards  the  scene  of  the  disaster,  in  the 
vague  hope  of  rendering  some  service.  But 
the  chasm  before  him  was  impassable,  and 
seemed  to  continue  to  the  sea  beyond. 
Then  he  reflected  that  the  catastrophe 
briefly  told  in  Donna  Maria's  despatch  had 
happened  twenty-four  hours  before,  and 
help  was  perhaps  useless  now.  He  cursed 
the  insane  impulse  that  had  brought  him 
here,  aimlessly  and  without  guidance  and 
left  him  powerless  even  to  reach  the  object 
of  his  quest.  If  he  had  only  gone  first  to 
the  Mission,  asked  the  advice  and  assistance 
of  Father  Felipe,  or  learned  at  least  the  full 
details  of  the  disaster !  He  uttered  an 
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oath,  rare  to  his  usual  calm  expression,  and 
wheeling  his  horse,  galloped  fiercely  back 
towards  the  Mission. 

Night  had  deepened  over  the  plain.  With 
the  going  down  of  the  sun  a  fog  that  had 
been  stealthily  encompassing  the  coast  line 
stole  with  soft  step  across  the  shining  beach, 
dulled  its  lustre,  and  then  moved  slowly  and 
solemnly  upon  the  plain,  blotting  out  the 
Point  of  Pines,  at  first  salient  with  its 
sparkling  Light-house,  but  now  undis- 
tinguishable  from  the  grey  sea  above  and 
below,  until  it  reached  the  galloping  horse 
and  its  rider,  and  then,  as  it  seemed  to 
Arthur,  isolated  them  from  the  rest  of  the 
world — from  even  the  pencilled  outlines  of 
the  distant  foot-hills,  that  it  at  last  sponged 
from  the  blue-grey  slate  before  him.  At 
times  the  far-off  tolling  of  a  fog-bell  came 
faintly  to  his  ear,  but  all  sound  seemed  to 
be  blotted  out  by  the  fog ;  even  the  rapid 
fall  of  his  horse's  hoofs  were  muffled  and 
indistinct.  By  degrees  the  impression  that 
he  was  riding  in  a  dream  overcame  him,  and 
was  accepted  by  him  without  questioning  or 
deliberation. 
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It  seemed  to  be  a  consistent  part  of  the 
dream  or  vision  when  he  rode — or  rather  as 
it  seemed  to  him,  was  borne  by  the  fog — 
into  the  outlying  fields  and  lanes  of  the 
Mission.  A  few  lights,  with  a  nimbus  of 
fog  around  them,  made  the  narrow  street  of 
the  town  appear  still  more  ghostly  and 
unreal  as  he  plunged  through  its  obscurity 
towards  the  plaza  and  church.  Even  by 
the  dim  grey  light  he  could  see  that  one  of 
the  towers  had  fallen,  and  that  the  eastern 
wing  and  Eefectory  were  a  mass  of  shape 
less  ruin.  And  what  would  at  another  time 
have  excited  his  surprise  now  only  struck 
him  as  a  natural  part  of  his  dream, — the 
church  a  blaze  of  light  and  filled  with 
thronging  worshippers  !  Still  possessed  by 
his  strange  fancy,  Arthur  Poinsett  dis 
mounted,  led  his  horse  beneath  the  shed 
beside  the  remaining  tower,  and  entered  the 
building.  The  body  and  nave  of  the  church 
were  intact ;  the  outlandi8h  paintings  still 
hung  from  the  walls ;  the  waxen  effigies  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  saints  still  leaned 
from  their  niches,  yellow  and  lank,  and  at 
the  high  altar  Father  Felipe  was  officiating. 
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As  he  entered  a  dirge  broke  from  the  choir ; 
he  saw  that  the  altar  and  its  offerings  were 
draped  in  black,  and  in  the  first  words 
uttered  by  the  priest  Arthur  recognised  the 
mass  for  the  dead  !  The  feverish  impatience 
that  had  filled  his  breast  and  heightened  the 
colour  of  his  cheeks  for  the  last  hour  was 
gone.  He  sunk  upon  a  bench  beside  one  of 
the  worshippers  and  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands.  The  voice  of  the  organ  rose  again 
faintly  ;  the  quaint- voiced  choir  awoke,  the 
fumes  of  incense  filled  the  church,  and  the 
monotonous  accents  of  the  priest  fell  sooth 
ingly  upon  his  ear,  and  Arthur  seemed  to 
sleep.  I  say  seemed  to  sleep,  for  ten 
minutes  later  he  came  to  himself  with  a 
start  as  if  awakening  from  a  troubled  dream, 
with  the  voice  of  Padre  Felipe  in  his  ear, 
and  the  soft,  caressing  touch  of  Padre  Felipe 
on  his  shoulder.  The  worshippers  had  dis 
persed,  the  church  was  dark,  save  a  few 
candles  still  burning  on  the  high  altar,  and 
for  an  instant  he  could  not  recal  himself. 

"I  knew  you  would  come,  son,"  said 
Padre  Felipe  ;  "  but  where  is  she  ?  Did  you 
bring  her  with  you  ?" 
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"  Who  ?"  asked  Arthur,  striving  to  recal 
his  scattered  senses. 

"  Who  ?  Saints  preserve  us,  Don  Arturo  ! 
She  who  sent  for  you — Donna  Maria  ?  Did 
you  not  get  her  message  ?" 

Arthur  replied  that  he  had  only  just 
arrived,  and  had  at  once  hastened  to  the 
Mission.  For  some  reason  that  he  was 
ashamed  to  confess  he  did  not  say  that  he 
had  tried  to  reach  the  Eancho  of  the  Blessed 
Trinity,  nor  did  he  admit  that  he  had  for 
gotten  for  the  last  two  hours  even  the 
existence  of  Donna  Maria.  "  You  were 
having  a  mass  for  the  dead,  Father  Felipe  ? 
— you  have  then  suffered  here?" 

He  paused  anxiously,  for  in  his  then 
confused  state  of  mind  he  doubted  how 
much  of  his  late  consciousness  had  been  real 
or  visionary. 

"Mother  of  God,"  said  Father  Felipe, 
eyeing  Arthur  curiously.  '  You  know  not 
then  for  whom  was  this  mass  ?  You  know 
not  that  a  saint  has  gone — that  Donna 
Dolores  has  at  last  met  her  reward  ?" 

"I  have  heard — that  is,  Donna  Maria's 
despatch  said  —  that  she  was  missing," 
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stammered  Arthur,  feeling,  with  a  new  and 
insupportable  disbelief  in  himself,  that  his 
face  was  very  pale  and  his  voice  uncertain. 

"  Missing !"  echoed  Father  Felipe,  with 
the  least  trace  of  impatience  in  his  voice. 
"  Missing  !     She  will   be  found   when  the 
Ranch  o  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  is  restored — 
when  the  ruins  of  the  casa,  sunk  fifty  feet 
below  the  surface,  are   brought  again  to  the 
level  of  the  plain.    Missing,  Don  Arturo  !— 
ah  ! — missing   indeed  ! — for   ever  !    always, 
entirely  !" 

Moved  perhaps  by  something  in  Arthur's 
face,  Padre  Felipe  sketched  in  a  few  graphic 
pictures  the  details  of  the  catastrophe  already 
forecast  by  Arthur.  It  was  a  repetition  of 
the  story  of  the  sunken  corral.  The  earth 
quake  had  not  only  levelled  the  walls  of  the 
Eancho  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  but  had 
opened  a  grave-like  chasm  fifty  feet  below 
it,  and  none  had  escaped  to  tell  the  tale. 
The  faithful  vaqueros  had  rushed  from  the 
trembling  and  undulating  plain  to  the 
Eancho,  only  to  see  it  topple  into  a  yawning 
abyss  that  opened  to  receive  it.  Don  Juan, 
Donna  Dolores,  the  faithful  Manuela,  and 
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Alejandro,  the  major  domo,  with  a  dozen 
peons  and  retainers,  went  down  with  the 
crumbling  walls.  No  one  had  escaped. 
Was  it  not  possible  to  dig  in  the  ruins  for 
the  bodies  ?  Mother  of  Grod  !  had  not  Don 
Arturo  been  told  that  the  earth  at  the  second 
shock  had  closed  over  the  sunken  ruins, 
burying  beyond  mortal  resurrection  all  that 
the  Eancho  contained  ?  They  were  digging, 
but  hopelessly — a  dozen  men.  They  might 
— weeks  hence — discover  the  bodies — but 
who  knows  ? 

The  meek,  fatalistic  way  that  Father 
Felipe  accepted  the  final  doom  of  Donna 
Dolores  exasperated  Arthur  beyond  bounds. 
In  San  Francisco  a  hundred  men  would 
have  been  digging  night  and  day  in  the  mere 
chance  of  recovering  the  buried  family.  Here 
—but  Arthur  remembered  the  sluggish,  help 
less  retainers  of  Salvatierra,  the  dreadful  fatal 
ism  which  affected  them  on  the  occurrence 
of  this  mysterious  catastrophe,  even  as  shown 
in  the  man  before  him,  their  accepted  guide 
and  leader — and  shuddered.  Could  any 
thing  be  done  ?  Could  he  not,  with 
Dumphy's  assistance,  procure  a  gang  of 
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men  from  San  Francisco  ?  And  then  came 
the  instinct  of  caution,  always  powerful  with 
a  nature  like  Arthur's.  If  these  people, 
most  concerned  in  the  loss  of  their  friends, 
their  relations,  accepted  it  so  hopelessly 
what  right  had  he — a  mere  stranger — to 
interfere  ? 

"  But  come,  my  son,"  said  Padre  Felipe, 
laying  his  large  soft  hand,  parentally,  on 
Arthur's  shoulder.  "  Come,  come  with  me 
to  my  rooms.  Thanks  to  the  Blessed  Virgin 
I  have  still  shelter  and  a  roof  to  offer  you. 
Ah/'  he  added,  stroking  Arthur's  riding- 
coat,  and  examining  critically  as  if  he  had 
been  a  large  child,  "  what  have  we — what 
is  this,  eh  ?  You  are  wet  with  this  heretic 
fog — eh  ?  Your  hands  are  cold,  and  your 
cheeks  hot.  You  have  fatigue  !  Possibly- 
most  possibly  hunger  !  No  !  No  !  It  is 
so.  Come  with  me,  come !"  and  drawing 
Arthur's  passive  arm  through  his  own,  he 
opened  the  vestry  door,  and  led  him  across 
the  little  garden,  choked  with  debris  and 
plaster  of  the  fallen  tower,  to  a  small  adobe 
building  that  had  been  the  Mission  school 
room.  It  was  now  hastily  fitted  up  as  Padre 
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Felipe's  own  private  apartment  and  medita 
tive  cell.  A  bright  fire  burned  in  tbe  low, 
oven-like  hearth.  Around  the  walls  hung 
various  texts  illustrating  the  achievement  of 
youthful  penmanship  with  profound  reli 
gious  instruction.  At  the  extremity  of  the 
room  there  was  a  small  organ.  Midway 
and  opposite  the  hearth  was  a  deep  em 
brasured  window — -the  window  at  which  two 
weeks  before,  Mr.  Jack  Hamlin  had  beheld 
the  Donna  Dolores.  "  She  spent  much  of  her 
time  here,  dear  child,  in  the  instruction  of 
the  young,"  said  Father  Felipe,  taking  a 
huge  pinch  of  snuff,  and  applying  a  large  red 
bandana  handkerchief  to  his  eyes  and  nose. 
"  It  is  her  best  monument !  Thanks  to  her 
largess — and  she  was  ever  free-handed,  Don 
Arturo,  to  the  Church — the  foundation  of 
the  Convent  of  our  Lady  of  Sorrows,  her 
own  patron  saint,  thou  see'st  here.  Thou 
knowest,  possibly — most  possibly  as  her 
legal  adviser — that  long  ago,  by  her  will, 
the  whole  of  the  Salvatierra  Estate  is  a  bene 
faction  to  the  Holy  Church,  eh  ?" 

"  No,   I   don't !"  said  Arthur,    suddenly, 
awakening  with  a  glow  of  Protestant  and 
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heretical  objection  that  was  new  to  him,  and 
eyeing  Padre  Felipe  with  the  first  glance  of 
suspicion  he  had  ever  cast  upon  that  vener 
able  ecclesiastic.  "  No,  sir,  I  never  heard 
any  intimation  or  suggestion  of  the  kind 
from  the  late  Donna  Dolores.  On  the  con 
trary,  I  was  engaged " 

"  Pardon — pardon  me,  my  son,"  inter 
rupted  Father  Felipe,  taking  another  large 
pinch  of  snuff.  "  It  is  not  now,  scarce 
twenty-four  hours  since  the  dear  child  was 
translated — not  in  her  masses  and  while  her 
virgin  strewments  are  not  yet  faded — that  we 
will  talk  of  this"  (he  blew  his  nose  violently). 
"  No  !  All  in  good  time — thou  shalt  see  1 
But  I  have  something  here,"  he  continued, 
turning  over  some  letters  and  papers  in  his 
desk.  "  Something  for  you — possibly,  most 
possibly,  more  urgent.  It  is  a  telegraphic 
despatch  for  you,  to  my  care." 

He  handed  a  yellow  envelope  to  Arthur. 
But  Poinsett's  eyes  were  suddenly  fixed 
upon  a  card  which  lay  upon  Padre  Felipe's 
table,  and  which  the  Padre's  search  for  the 
despatch  had  disclosed.  Written  across  its 
face  was  the  name  of  Colonel  Culpepper 
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Starbottle  of  Siskiyou !  "  Do  you  know 
that  man  ?"  asked  Poinsett,  holding  the  de 
spatch  unopened  in  his  hand,  and  pointing  to 
the  card. 

Father  Felipe  took  another  pinch  of 
snuff.  "  Possibly — most  possibly  !  A 
lawyer,  I  think — I  think  !  Some  business 
of  the  church  property  !  I  have  forgotten. 
But  your  despatch,  Don  Arturo.  What 
says  it  ?  It  does  not  take  you  from  us  ? 
And  you — only  an  hour  here  ?" 

Father  Felipe  paused,  and  looking  up 
innocently,  found  the  eyes  of  Arthur  regard 
ing  him  gravely.  The  two  men  examined 
each  other  intently.  Arthur's  eyes,  at  last, 
withdrew  from  the  clear,  unshrinking  glance 
of  Padre  Felipe,  unabashed  but  unsatisfied. 
A  sudden  recollection  of  the  thousand  and 
one  scandals  against  the  Church,  and  wild 
stories  of  its  far-reaching  influence — a  swift 
remembrance  of  the  specious  craft  and 
cunning  charged  upon  the  religious  order  of 
which  Padre  Felipe  was  a  member — scandals 
that  he  had  hitherto  laughed  at  as  idle — 
flashed  through  his  mind.  Conscious  that 
he  was  now  putting  himself  in  a  guarded 
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attitude  before  the  man  with  whom  he  had 
always  been  free  and  outspoken,  Arthur, 
after  a  moment's  embarrassment  that  was 
new  to  him,  turned  for  relief  to  the  de 
spatch  and  opened  it.  In  an  instant  it 
drove  all  other  thoughts  from  his  mind. 
Its  few  words  were  from  Dumphy  and  ran, 
characteristically,  as  follows  :  "  Gabriel  Con- 
roy  arrested  for  murder  of  Victor  Eamirez. 
"What  do  you  propose  ?  Answer." 

Arthur  rose  to  his  feet.  "  When  does 
the  up-stage  pass  through  San  Geronimo?" 
he  asked,  hurriedly. 

"  At  midnight !"  returned  Padre  Felipe. 
"  Surely,  my  son,  you  do  not  intend— 

"  And  it  is  now  nine  o'clock,"  continued 
Arthur,  consulting  his  watch.  "  Can  you 
procure  me  a  fresh  horse  ?  It  is  of  the 
greatest  importance,  Father,"  he  added,  re 
covering  his  usual  frankness. 

"  Ah !  it  is  urgent  1 — it  is  a  matter — 
suggested  the  Padre,  gently. 

"Of  life  and  death!"  responded  Arthur, 
gravely. 

Father  Felipe  rang  a  bell  and  gave  some 
directions  to  a  servant,  while  Arthur,  seat- 
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ing  himself  at  the  table,  wrote  an  answer  to 
the  despatch.  "  I  can  trust  you  to  send  it 
as  soon  as  possibly  to  the  telegraph  office/' 
he  said,  handing  it  to  Father  Felipe. 

The  Padre  took  it  in  his  hand,  but 
glanced  anxiously  at  Arthur.  "  And  Donna 
Maria  ?"  he  said,  hesitatingly ;  "  you  have 
not  seen  her  yet!  Surely  you  will  stop 
at  the  Blessed  Fisherman,  if  only  for  a 
moment,  eh  ?" 

Arthur  drew  his  riding  coat  and  cape 
over  his  shoulders  with  a  mischievous  smile. 
"I  am  afraid  not,  Father;  I  shall  trust  to 
you  to  explain  that  I  was  recalled  suddenly, 
and  that  I  had  not  time  to  call;  knowing 
the  fascinations  of  your  society,  Father,  she 
will  not  begrudge  the  few  moments  I  have 
spent  with  you." 

Before  Father  Felipe  could  reply  the  ser 
vant  entered  with  the  announcement  that 
the  horse  was  ready. 

"  Good  night,  Father  Felipe,"  said  Arthur, 
pressing  the  priest's  hands  warmly,  with 
every  trace  of  his  former  suspiciousness 
gone.  "Good  night.  A  thousand  thanks 
for  the  horse.  In  speeding  the  parting 
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guest,"  he  added,  gravely,  "you  have  per 
haps  done  more  for  the  health  of  my  soul 
than  you  imagine — good  night.  Adios  /" 

With  a  light  laugh  in  his  ears,  the  vision 
of  a  graceful,  erect  figure,  waving  a  salute 
from  a  phantom  steed,  an  inward  rush  of 
the  cold  grey  fog,  and  muffled  clatter  of 
hoofs  over  the  mouldy  and  mossy  marbles  in 
the  churchyard,  Father  Felipe  parted  from 
his  guest.  He  uttered  a  characteristic  ad 
juration,  took  a  pinch  of  snuff,  and  closing 
the  door,  picked  up  the  card  of  the  gallant 
Colonel  Starbottle  and  tossed  it  in  the  fire. 

But  the  perplexities  of  the  holy  Father 
ceased  not  with  the  night.  At  an  early 
hour  in  the  morning,  Donna  Maria  Sepulvida 
appeared  before  him  at  breakfast,  suspicious, 
indignant,  and  irate. 

"Tell  me,  Father  Felipe,"  she  said, 
hastily,  "  did  the  Don  Arturo  pass  the 
night  here?" 

"  Truly  no,  my  daughter,"  answered  the 
Padre,  cautiously.  "  He  was  here  but  for 
a  little " 

"  And  he  went  away  when  ?"  interrupted 
Donna  Maria. 
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"  At  nine." 

"  And  where  ?"  continued  Donna  Maria, 
with  a  rising  colour. 

"To  San  Francisco,  my  child;  it  was 
business  of  great  importance — but  sit  down, 
sit,  little  one  !  This  impatience  is  of  the 
devil,  daughter,  you  must  calm  yourself." 

"And  do  you  know,  Father  Felipe,  that 
he  went  away  without  coming  near  me  ?" 
continued  Donna  Maria,  in  a  higher  key, 
scarcely  heeding  her  ghostly  confessor. 

"  Possibly,  most  possibly  !  But  he  re 
ceived  a  despatch — it  was  of  the  greatest 
importance." 

"  A  despatch !"  repeated  Donna  Maria, 
scornfully.  "Truly — from  whom  ?" 

"  I  know  not,  my  child,"  said  Father 
Felipe,  gazing  at  the  pink  cheeks,  indignant 
eyes,  and  slightly  swollen  eyelids  of  his 
visitor;  "this  impatience — this  anger  is 
most  unseemly  !" 

"  Was  it  from  Mr.  Dumphy  ?"  reiterated 
Donna  Maria,  stamping  her  little  foot. 

Father  Felipe  drew  back  his  chair. 
Through  what  unhallowed  spell  had  this 
woman — once  the  meekest  and  humblest 
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of  wives — become  the  shrillest  and  most 
shrewish  of  widows  ?  Was  she  about  to 
revenge  herself  on  Arthur  for  her  long 
suffering  with  the  late  Don  Jose  ?  Father 
Felipe  pitied  Arthur  now  and  prospec- 
tively. 

"  Are  you  going  to  tell  me  ?"  said  Donna 
Maria,  tremulously,  with  alarming  symp 
toms  of  hysteria. 

"  I  believe  it  was  from  Mr.  Dumphy," 
stammered  Padre  Felipe.  "At  least  the 
answer  Don  Arturo  gave  me  to  send  in 
reply — only  these  words,  1 1  will  return  at 
once' — was  addressed  to  Mr.  Dumphy.  But 
I  know  not  what  was  the  message  he 
received." 

"  You  don't !"  said  Donna  Maria,  rising 
to  her  feet,  with  white  in  her  cheek,  fire  in 
her  eyes,  and  a  stridulous  pitch  in  her  voice. 
«  You  don't !  Well !  I  will  tell  you  !  It 
was  the  same  news  that  this  brought."  She 
took  a  telegraphic  despatch  from  her  pocket 
and  shook  it  in  the  face  of  Father  Felipe. 
"  There  !  read  it !  That  was  the  news  sent 
to  him !  That  was  the  reason  why  he 
turned  and  ran  away  like  a  coward  as  he 
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is !  That  was  the  reason  why  he  never 
came  near  me,  like  a  perjured  traitor  as  he 
is !  That  is  the  reason  why  he  came  to 
you  with  his  fastidious  airs  and  his  super 
cilious  smile — and  his — his — 0  how  I  HATE 
HIM  !  That  is  why  ! — read  it !  read  it ! 
Why  don't  you  read  it?"  (she  had  been 
gesticulating  with  it,  waving  it  in  the  air 
wildly,  and  evading  every  attempt  of  Father 
Felipe  to  take  it  from  her).  "  Eead  it ! 
Head  it  and  see  why  1  Read  and  see  that 
I  am  ruined  ! — a  beggar  ! — a  cajoled  and 
tricked  and  deceived  woman— between  these 
two  villains,  Dumphy  and  Mis — ter — 
Arthur — Poin — sett !  Ah  !  Eead  it — or 
are  you  a  traitor  too  ?  You  and  Dolores 

and  all " 

She  crumpled  the  paper  in  her  hands, 
threw  it  on  the  floor,  whitened  suddenly 
around  the  lips,  and  then  followed  the 
paper  as  suddenly,  at  full  length,  in  a  ner 
vous  spasm  at  Father  Felipe's  feet.  Father 
Felipe  gazed,  first  at  the  paper  and  then  at 
the  rigid  form  of  his  friend.  He  was  a 
man,  an  old  one — with  some  experience  of 
the  sex,  and  I  regret  to  say  he  picked  up 
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the  paper  first,  and  straightened  it  out.  It 
was  a  telegraphic  despatch  in  the  following 
words : — "  Sorry  to  say  telegram  just  re 
ceived  that  earthquake  has  dropped  out  lead 
of  Conroy  Mine !  Everything  gone  up  ! 
Can't  make  further  advances,  or  sell  stock. 
— DUMPHY  !" 

Father  Felipe  bent  over  Donna  Maria 
and  raised  her  in  his  arms.  "  Poor  little 
one  !"  he  said.  "  But  I  don't  think  Arthur 
knew  it." 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE   YELLOW   ENVELOPE. 

10B  once,  by  a  cruel  irony,  the  ad 
verse  reports  regarding  the  stabi 
lity  of  the  Conroy  mine  were  true. 
A  few  stockholders  still  clung  to  the  belief 
that  it  was  a  fabrication  to  depress  the 
stock,  but  the  fact  as  stated  in  Mr. 
Dumphy's  despatch  to  Donna  Maria  was  in 
possession  of  the  public.  The  stock  fell  to 
$35,  to  $30,  to  $10 — to  nothing  !  An  hour 
after  the  earthquake  it  was  known  in 
One  Horse  Gulch  that  the  "lead"  had 
"  dropped"  suddenly,  and  that  a  veil  of 
granite  of  incalculable  thickness  had  been 
upheaved  between  the  seekers  and  the  trea 
sure,  now  lost  in  the  mysterious  depths 
below.  The  vein  was  gone  !  Where  ? — no 
one  could  tell.  There  were  various  theories, 
more  or  less  learned :  there  was  one  party 
who  believed  in  the  "  subsidence"  of  the 
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vein,  another  who  believed  in  the  "inter 
position"  of  the  granite,  but  all  tending  to 
the  same  conclusion — the  inaccessibility  of 
the  treasure.  Science  pointed  with  stony 
finger  to  the  evidence  of  previous  pheno 
mena  of  the  same  character  visible  through 
out  the  Gulch.  But  the  grim  "  I  told  you 
so"  of  Nature  was,  I  fear,  no  more  satisfac 
tory  to  the  dwellers  of  One  Horse  Gulch 
than  the  ordinary  prophetic  distrust  of 
common  humanity. 

The  news  spread  quickly  and  far.  It 
overtook  several  wandering  Californians  in 
Europe,  and  sent  them  to  their  bankers 
with  anxious  faces  ;  it  paled  the  cheeks  of 
one  or  two  guardians  of  orphan  children, 
frightened  several  widows,  drove  a  confiden 
tial  clerk  into  shameful  exile,  and  struck 
Mr.  Eaynor  in  Boston  with  such  conster 
nation,  that  people  for  the  first  time  sus 
pected  that  he  had  backed  his  opinion  of 
the  resources  of  California  with  capital. 
Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
Pacific  slope  it  produced  a  movement  of 
aggression  which  the  earthquake  had 
hitherto  failed  to  cover.  The  probabilities 
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of  danger  to  life  and  limb  by  a  recurrence 
of  the  shock  had  been  dismissed  from  the 
public  consideration,  but  this  actual  loss  of 
characteristic  property  awakened  the  gravest 
anxiety.  If  Nature  claimed  the  privilege 
of  at  any  time  withdrawing  from  that  im 
plied  contract  under  which  so  many  of 
California's  best  citizens  had  occupied  and 
improved  the  country,  it  was  high  time 
that  something  should  be  done.  Thus 
spake  an  intelligent  and  unfettered  press. 
A  few  old  residents  talked  of  returning  to 
the  East. 

During  this  excitement  Mr.  Dumphy  bore 
himself  toward  the  world  generally  with 
perfect  self-confidence,  and,  if  anything,  an 
increased  aggressiveness.  His  customers 
dared  not  talk  of  their  losses  before  him,  or 
exhibit  a  stoicism  unequal  to  his  own. 

"  It's  a  bad  business,"  he  would  say ; 
"  what  do  you  propose?"  And  as  the  one 
latent  proposition  in  each  human  breast 
was  the  return  of  the  money  invested,  and 
as  no  one  dared  to  make  that  proposition, 
Mr.  Dumphy  was,  as  usual,  triumphant.  I-n 
this  frame  of  mind  Mr.  Poinsett  found  him 
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on  his  return  from  the  Mission  of  San 
Antonio,  the  next  morning. 

"  Bad  news,  I  suppose,  down  there,"  said 
Mr.  Dumphy,  briskly ;  "  and  I  reckon  the 
widow,  though  she  has  been  luckier  than 
her  neighbours,  don't  feel  particularly  lively, 
eh?  I'm  devilish  sorry  for  you,  Poinsett, 
though,  as  a  man,  you  can  see  that  the 
investment  was  a  good  one.  But  you  can't 
make  a  woman  understand  business.  Eh  ? 
Well,  the  Eancho's  worth  double  the  mort 
gage,  I  reckon.  Eh  ?  Ugly,  ain't  she — of 
course  !  Said  she'd  been  swindled  ?  That's 
like  a  woman  !  You  and  me  know  'em  !  eh, 
Poinsett?"  Mr.  Dumphy  emitted  his  charac 
teristic  bark,  and  winked  at  his  visitor. 

Arthur  looked  up  in  unaffected  surprise. 
"  If  you  mean  Mrs.  Sepulvida,"  he  said, 
coldly,  "  I  haven't  seen  her.  I  was  on  my 
way  there  when  your  telegram  recalled  me. 
I  had  some  business  with  Padre  Felipe." 

"  You  don't  know  then  that  the  Conroy 
mine  has  gone  up  with  the  earthquake,  eh  ? 
Lead  dropped  out — eh?  and  the  widow's 
fifty-six  thousand?" — here  Mr.  Dumphy 
snapped  his  finger  and  thumb,  to  illustrate 
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the  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  of  Donna 
Maria's  investment — "  doii't  you  know 
that?" 

"  No,"  said  Arthur,  with  perfect  indiffe 
rence  and  a  languid  abstraction  that  awed 
Mr.  Dumphy  more  than  anxiety ;  "  no,  I 
don't.  But  I  imagine  that  isn't  the  reason 
you  telegraphed  me." 

"  No,"  returned  Dumphy,  still  eyeing 
Poinsett  keenly  for  a  possible  clue  to  this 
singular  and  unheard-of  apathy  to  the  con 
dition  of  the  fortune  of  the  .woman  his 
visitor  was  about  to  marry.  "  No — of 
course  !" 

"  Well !"  said  Arthur,  with  that  dangerous 
quiet  which  was  the  only  outward  sign  of 
interest  and  determination  in  his  nature. 
"  I'm  going  up  to  One  Horse  Gulch  to  offer 
my  services  as  counsel  to  Gabriel  Conroy. 
Now  for  the  details  of  this  murder,  which, 
by  the  way,  I  don't  believe  Gabriel  com 
mitted,  unless  he's  another  man  than  the 
one  I  knew !  After  that  you  can  tell  me 
your  business  with  me,  for  I  don't  suppose 
you  telegraphed  to  me  on  his  account  solely. 
Of  course,  at  first  you  felt  it  was  to  your 
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interest  to  get  him  and  his  wife  out  of  the 
way,  now  that  Ramirez  is  gone.  Bat  now, 
if  you  please,  let  me  know  what  you  know 
about  this  murder." 

Mr.  Dumphy  thus  commanded,  and  com 
pletely  under  the  influence  of  Arthur's  quiet 
will,  briefly  recounted  the  particulars  already 
known  to  the  reader,  of  which  he  had  been 
kept  informed  by  telegraph. 

"  He's  been  recaptured,"  added  Dumphy, 
"  I  learn  by  a  later  despatch ;  and  I  don't 
reckon  there'll  be  another  attempt  to  lynch 
him.  I've  managed  that,"  he  continued, 
with  a  return  of  his  old  self-assertion.  "  I've 
got  some  influence  there !" 

For  the  first  time  during  the  interview 
Arthur  awoke  from  his  preoccupation,  and 
glanced  keenly  at  Dumphy.  "  Of  course," 
he  returned,  coolly,  "  I  don't  suppose  you 
such  a  fool  as  to  allow  the  only  witness  you 
have  of  your  wife's  death  to  be  sacrificed — 
even  if  you  believed  that  the  impostor  who 
was  personating  your  wife  had  been  charged 
with  complicity  in  a  capital  crime  and  had 
fled  from  justice.  You're  not  such  a  fool 
as  to  believe  that  this  Mrs.  Conroy  wont 
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try  to  help  her  husband,  that  she  evidently 
loves,  by  every  means  in  her  power — that 
she  wont  make  use  of  any  secret  she  may 
have  that  concerns  you  to  save  him  and 
herself.  No,  Mr.  Peter  Dumphy,"  said 
Arthur,  significantly  ;  "  no,  you're  too 
much  of  a  business  man  not  to  see  that." 
As  he  spoke  he  noted  the  alternate  flush 
ing  and  paling  of  Mr.  Dumphy's  face, 
and  read — I  fear  with  the  triumphant  and 
instinctive  consciousness  of  a  superior  in 
tellect — that  Mr.  Dumphy  had  been  pre 
cisely  such  a  fool,  and  had  failed ! 

"  I  reckon  nobody  will  put  much  reliance 
on  the  evidence  of  a  woman  charged  with  a 
capital  crime,"  said  Mr.  Dumphy,  with  a 
show  of  confidence  he  was  far  from  feeling. 

"  Suppose  that  she  and  Gabriel  both 
swear  that  she  knows  your  abandoned  wife, 
for  instance ;  suppose  that  they  both  swear 
that  she  and  you  connived  to  personate 
Grace  Conroy  for  the  sake  of  getting  the 
title  to  this  mine ;  suppose  that  she  alleges 
that  she  repented  and  married  Gabriel,  as 
she  did,  and  suppose  that  they  both  admit 
the  killing  of  this  Ramirez — and  assert  that 
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you  were  persecuting  them  through  him, 
and  still  are  ;  suppose  that  they  show  that 
he  forged  a  second  grant  to  the  mine — 
through  your  instigation  ?" 

"  It's  a  lie,"  interrupted  Dumphy,  start 
ing  to  his  feet,  "  he  did  it  from  jealousy." 

"  Can  you  prove  his  motives  ?"  said 
Arthur. 

"  But  the  grant  was  not  in  my  favour — 
it  was  to  some  old  Californian  down  in  the 
Mission  of  San  Antonio.  I  can  prove  that," 
said  Dumphy,  excitedly. 

"  Suppose  you  can?  Nobody  imagines  you 
so  indiscreet  as  to  have  had  another  grant 
conveyed  to  you  directly,  while  you  were 
negotiating  with  Grabriel  for  his.  Don't  be 
foolish !  /  know  you  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  forged  grant.  I  am  only  sug 
gesting  how  you  have  laid  yourself  open  to 
the  charges  of  a  woman  of  whom  you  are 
likely  to  make  an  enemy,  and  might  have 
made  an  ally.  If  you  calculate  to  revenge 
Eamirez,  consider  first  if  you  care  to  have 
it  proved  that  he  was  a  confidential  agent 
of  yours — as  they  will,  if  you  don't  help 
them.  Never  mind  whether  they  committed 

11—2 
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the  murder.  You  are  not  their  judge  or 
accuser.  You  must  help  them  for  your 
own  sake.  No !"  continued  Arthur,  after 
a  pause,  "  congratulate  yourself  that  the 
Vigilance  Committee  did  not  hang  Grabriel 
Gonroy,  and  that  you  have  not  to  add 
revenge  to  the  other  motives  of  a  desperate 
and  scheming  woman." 

"  But  are  you  satisfied  that  Mrs.  Conroy 
is  really  the  person  who  stands  hehind 
Colonel  Starbottle  and  personates  my  wife  ?" 

"  I  am,"  replied  Arthur,  positively. 

Dumphy  hesitated  a  moment.  Should 
he  tell  Arthur  of  Colonel  Starbottle's  inter 
view  with  him,  and  the  delivery  and  sub 
sequent  loss  of  the  mysterious  envelope  ? 
Arthur  read  his  embarrassment  plainly,  and 
precipitated  his  decision  with  a  single 
question. 

"  Have  you  had  any  further  interview 
with  Colonel  Starbottle  ?" 

Thus  directly  adjured,  Dumphy  hesitated 
no  longer,  but  at  once  repeated  the  details 
of  his  late  conversation  with  Starbottle,  his 
successful  bribery  of  the  Colonel,  the  de 
livery  of  the  sealed  envelope  under  certain 
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conditions,  and  its  mysterious  disappearance. 
Arthur  heard  him  through  with  quiet  inte 
rest,  but  when  Mr.  Dumphy  spoke  of  the 
loss  of  the  envelope,  he  fixed  his  eyes  on 
Mr.  Dumphy 's  with  a  significance  that  was 
unmistakable. 

"  You  say  you  lost  this  envelope  trusted 
to  your  honour !"  said  Arthur,  with  slow 
and  insulting  deliberation.  "  Lost  it,  with 
out  having  opened  it  or  learned  its  con 
tents?  That  was  very  unfortunate,  Mr. 
Dumphy,  ve-ry  un-for-tu-nate !" 

The  indignation  of  an  honourable  man  at 
the  imputation  of  some  meanness  foreign  to 
his  nature,  is  weak  compared  with  the 
anger  of  a  rascal  accused  of  an  offence  which 
he  might  have  committed,  but  didn't.  Mr. 
Dumphy  turned  almost  purple !  It  was  so 
evident  that  he  had  not  been  guilty  of  con 
cealing  the  envelope  and  did  not  know  its 
contents,  that  Arthur  was  satisfied. 

"  He  denied  any  personal  knowledge  of 
Mrs.  Conroy  in  this  affair  ?"  queried 
Arthur. 

"  Entirely !  He  gave  me  to  understand 
that  his  instructions  were  received  from 
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another  party  unknown  to  me/'  said 
Dumphy.  "  Look  yer,  Poinsett — you're 
wrong  !  I  don't  believe  it  is  that  woman." 

Arthur  shook  his  head.  "  No  one  else 
possesses  the  information  necessary  to  black 
mail  you.  No  one  else  has  a  motive  in 
doing  it." 

The  door  opened  to  a  clerk  bearing  a 
card.  Mr.  Dumphy  took  it  impatiently 
and  read  aloud,  "  Colonel  Starbottle  of 
Siskiyou !"  He  then  turned  an  anxious 
face  to  Poinsett.  "Good,"  said  that  gen 
tleman,  quietly,  "  admit  him !"  As  the 
clerk  disappeared,  Arthur  turned  to 
Dumphy — "I  suppose  it  was  to  meet  this 
man  you  sent  for  me  ?" 

"  Yes/'  returned  Dumphy,  with  a  return 
of  his  old  brusqueness. 

"  Then  hold  your  tongue,  and  leave  every 
thing  to  me." 

The  door  opened  as  he  spoke,  to  Colonel 
Starbottle's  frilled  shirt  and  expanding 
bosom,  followed  at  a  respectful  interval  by 
the  gallant  Colonel  himself.  He  was 
evidently  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
Dumphy's  guest,  but  by  no  means  dashed  in 
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his  usual  chivalrous  port  and  bearing.  "  My 
legal  adviser,  Mr.  Poinsett,"  said  Dumphy, 
introducing  Arthur  briefly.  The  gallant 
Colonel  bowed  stiffly,  while  Arthur,  with  a 
smile  of  fascinating  courtesy  and  deference 
that  astonished  Dumphy  in  proportion  as  it 
evidently  flattered  and  gratified  Colonel 
Starbottle,  stepped  forward  and  extended  his 
hand.  "  As  a  younger  member  of  the  pro 
fession  I  can  hardly  claim  the  attention  of 
one  so  experienced  as  Colonel  Starbottle,  but 
as  the  friend  of  poor  Henry  Beeswinger,  I 
can  venture  to  take  the  hand  of  the  man 
who  so  gallantly  stood  by  him  as  his  second, 
two  years  ago." 

"  Gred,  sir,"  said  Colonel  Starbottle,  abso 
lutely  empurpling  with  pleasure,  and  exploding 
his  handkerchief  from  his  sweltering  breast. 
"Ged!  you — er — er — do  me  proud!  I 
am — er — gratified,  sir,  to  meet  any  friend  of — 
er — er — gentleman  like  Hank  Beeswinger  ! 
I  remember  the  whole  affair,  sir,  as  if  it  was 
yesterday.  I  do  !"  with  an  oath.  "  Gratify 
ing,  Mr.  Poinsett,  to  every  gentleman 
concerned.  Your  friend,  sir, — I'm  proud  to 
meet  you — I  am,  me ! — killed,  sir, 
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second   fire !      Dropped   like   a   gentleman, 

me !      No    fuss ;    no   reporters ;    no 

arrests.      Friends    considerate.     Blank   me, 

sir,  one  of  the  finest  d d  me,  I  may  say, 

sir,  one  of  the  very  finest — er — meetings  in 
which  I  have — er — participated.  Glad  to 
know  you,  sir.  You  call  to  mind,  sir,  one 
of  the — er — highest  illustrations  of  a  code 
of  honour — that — :er — er — under  the  present 
— er — degrading  state  of  public  sentiment  is 
er — er — parsing  away.  We  are  drifting,  sir, 
drifting — drifting  to  er — er — political  and 
social  condition,  where  the  Voice  of  Honour, 
sir,  is  drowned  by  the  Yankee  watch 
word  of  Produce  and  Trade.  Trade,  sir, 
blank  me !"  Colonel  Starbottle  paused 
with  a  rhetorical  full  stop,  blew  his  nose, 
and  gazed  at  the  ceiling  with  a  plaintive 
suggestion  that  the  days  of  chivalry  had 
indeed  passed,  and  that  American  institu 
tions  were  indeed  retrograding;  Mr. 
Dumphy  leaned  back  in  his  chair  in  helpless 
irritability ;  Mr.  Arthur  Poinsett  alone 
retained  an  expression  of  courteous  and 
sympathizing  attention. 

"  I    am   the   more   gratified   at   meeting 
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Colonel  Starbottle,"  said  Arthur,  gravely, 
"  from  the  fact  that  my  friend  and  client 
here,  Mr.  Dumphy,  is  at  present  in  a  condi 
tion  where  he  most  needs  the  consideration 
and  understanding  of  a  gentleman  and  a 
man  of  honour.  A  paper,  which  has  been 
entrusted  to  his  safe  keeping  and  custody  as  a 
gentleman,  has  disappeared  since  the  earth 
quake,  and  it  is  believed  that  during  the 
excitement  of  that  moment,  it  was  lost  !  The 
paper  is  supposed  to  be  intact  as*  it  was  in  an 
envelope  that  had  never  been  opened,  and 
whose  seals  were  unbroken.  It  is  a  delicate 
matter,  but  I  am  rejoiced  that  the  gentleman 
who  left  the  paper  in  trust  is  the  honour 
able  Colonel  Starbottle,  whom  I  know  by 
reputation,  and  the  gentleman  who  suffered 
the  misfortune  of  losing  it  is  my  personal 
friend  Mr.  Dumphy.  It  enables  me  at  once 
to  proffer  my  services  as  mediator,  or  as  Mr. 
Dumphy's  legal  adviser  and  friend  to  under 
take  all  responsibility  in  the  matter." 

The  tone  and  manner  were  so  like  Colonel 
Starbottle 's  own,  that  Dumphy  looked  from 
Arthur  to  Colonel  Starbottle  in  hopeless 
amazement.  The  latter  gentleman  dropped 
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his  chin  and  fixed  a  pair  of  astonished  and 
staring  eyes  upon  Arthur.  "  Do  I  understand 
— that — er — this  gentleman,  Mr.  Dumphy, 
has  placed  you  in  possession  of  any  confi 
dential  statement — that — er— 

"  Pardon  me,  Colonel  Starbottle,"  in 
terrupted  Arthur,  rising  with  dignity,  "  the 
facts  I  have  just  stated  are  sufficient  for  the 
responsibility  I  assume  in  this  case.  I  learn 
from  my  client  that  a  sealed  paper  placed  in 
his  hands  is  missing.  I  have  from  him  the 
statement  that  I  am  hound  to  believe,  that  it 
passed  from  his  hands  unopened ;  where,  he 
knows  not.  This  is  a  matter,  between 
gentlemen,  serious  enough  without  further 
complication  !" 

"And  the  paper  and  envelope  are  lost?" 
continued  Colonel  Starbottle,  still  gazing  at 
Arthur. 

"  Are  lost,"  returned  Arthur,  quietly.  "  I 
have  advised  my  friend,  Mr.  Dumphy,  that 
as  a  man  of  honour,  and  a  business  man,  he 
is  by  no  means  freed  through  this  unfor 
tunate  accident  from  any  promise  or  contract 
that  he  may  have  entered  into  with  you 
concerning  it.  Any  deposit  as  a  collateral 
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for  its  safe  delivery  which  he  might  have 
made,  or  has  promised  to  make,  is  clearly 
forfeited.  This  he  has  been  waiting  only 
for  your  appearance  to  hand  to  you." 
Arthur  crossed  to  Mr.  Dumphy's  side  and 
laid  his  hand  lightly  upon  his  shoulder,  but 
with  a  certain  significance  of  grip  palpable  to 
Mr.  Dumphy,  who,  after  looking  into  his 
eyes,  took  out  his  cheque  book.  When  he 
had  filled  in  a  duplicate  of  the  cheque  he  had 
given  Colonel  Starbottle  two  days  before, 
Arthur  took  it  from  his  hand  and  touched 
the  bell.  "  As  we  will  not  burden  Colonel 
Starbottle  unnecessarily,  your  cashier's 
acceptance  of  this  paper  will  enable  him  to 
use  it  henceforth  at  his  pleasure,  and  as  I 
expect  to  have  the  pleasure  of  the  Colonel's 
company  to  my  office,  will  you  kindly  have 
this  done  at  once  ?" 

The  clerk  appeared,  and  at  Mr.  Poinsett's 
direction  took  the  cheque  from  the  almost 
passive  fingers  of  Mr.  Dumphy. 

"  Allow  me  to  express  my  perfect  satis 
faction  with — er — er  your  explanation  !" 
said  Colonel  Starbottle,  extending  one  hand 
to  Arthur,  while  at  the  same  moment  he 
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gracefully  readjusted  his  shirt-bosom  with 
the  other.  "  Trouble  yourself  no  further — 
regarding  the — er — er — paper.  I  trust  it 
will — er — yet  be  found ;  if  not,  sir,  I  shall 
— er — er — "  added  the  Colonel,  with 
honourable  resignation,  "  hold  myself  per 
sonally  responsible  to  my  client,  blank 
me  !" 

"Was  there  no  mark  upon  the  envelope 
by  which  it  might  be  known  without  ex 
plaining  its  contents  ?"  suggested  Arthur. 

"None,  sir,  a  plain  yellow  envelope. 
Stop !"  said  the  Colonel,  striking  his  fore 
head  with  his  hand.  "  Ged,  sir !  I  do 
remember  now  that  during  our  conversa 
tion  I  made  a  memorandum,  me,  a 

memorandum  upon  the  face  of  it,  across 
it,  a  name,  Ged,  sir,  the  very  name  of 
the  party  you  were  speaking  of — Gabriel 
Conroy!" 

"You  wrote  the  name  of  Gabriel  Conroy 
upon  it !  Good !  That  may  lead  to  its 
identification  without  exposing  its  con 
tents,"  returned  Arthur.  "  Well,  sir  ?" 

The  last  two  words  were  addressed  to 
Mr.  Dumphy's  clerk,  who  had  entered 
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during  the  Colonel's  speech  and  stood 
staring  alternately  at  him  and  his  em 
ployer,  holding  the  accepted  cheque  in  his 
hand. 

"  Give  it  to  the  gentleman,"  said 
Dumphy,  curtly. 

The  man  obeyed,  Colonel  Starbottle  took 
the  cheque,  folded  it  and  placed  it  some 
where  in  the  moral  recesses  of  his  breast 
pocket.  That  done  he  turned  to  Mr. 
Dumphy.  "  I  need  not  say — er — that — er 
— as  far  as  my  personal  counsel  and  advice 
to  my  client  can  prevail,  it  will  be  my 
effort  to  prevent  litigation  in  this  er — 
delicate  affair.  Should  the  envelope — er 
— er — turn  up !  you  will  of  course  er — 
send  it  to  me,  who  am — er  personally 
responsible  for  it.  Ged,  sir,"  continued 
the  Colonel,  "  I  should  be  proud  to  con 
clude  this  affair,  conducted  as  it  has  been 
on  your  side  with  the  strictest  honour,  over 
the — er — festive — board — but — er — business 
prevents  me  !  I  leave  here  in  one  hour  for 
One  Horse  Gulch  !" 

Both  Mr.  Dumphy  and  Poinsett  involun 
tarily  started. 
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"  One  Horse  Gulch  ?"  repeated  Arthur. 

-  me  !  yes !  Ged,  sir,  I'm  retained 
in  a  murder  case  there;  the  case  of  this 
man  Gabriel  Conroy." 

Arthur  cast  a  swift  precautionary  look 
at  Dumphy.  "  Then  perhaps  we  may  be 
travelling  companions  ?"  he  said  to  Star- 
bottle,  smiling  pleasantly.  "  I  am  going 
there  too.  Perhaps  my  good  fortune  may 
bring  us  in  friendly  counsel.  You  are 
engaged— 

"  For  the  prosecution,"  interrupted  Star- 
bottle,  slightly  expanding  his  chest.  "At 
the  request  of  relatives  of  the  murdered 
man — a  Spanish  gentleman  of — er — er — 
large  and  influential  family  connexions,  I 
shall  assist  the  District  Attorney,  my  old 
friend,  Nelse  Buckthorne !" 

The  excitement  kindled  in  Arthur's  eyes 
luckily  did  not  appear  in  his  voice.  It  was 
still  pleasant  to  Colonel  Starbottle's  ear,  as, 
after  a  single  threatening  glance  of  warning 
at  the  utterly  mystified  and  half-exploding 
Dumphy,  he  turned  gracefully  toward  him. 
"  And  if,  by  the  fortunes  of  war,  we  should 
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be  again  on  opposite  sides,  my  dear  Colonel, 
I  trust  that  our  relations  may  be  as  grati 
fying  as  they  have  been  to-day.  One 
moment !  I  am  going  your  way.  Let  me 
beg  you  to  take  my  arm  a  few  blocks  and 
a  glass  of  wine  afterwards  as  a  stirrup  cup 
on  our  journey."  And  with  a  significant 
glance  at  Dumphy,  Arthur  Poinsett  slipped 
Colonel  Starbottle's  arm  deftly  under  his 
own,  and  actually  marched  off  with  that 
doughty  warrior,  a  blushing,  expanding,  but 
not  unwilling  captive. 

When  the  door  closed  Mr.  Dumphy 
resumed  his  speech  and  action  in  a  single 
expletive.  What  more  he  might  have  said 
is  not  known,  for  at  the  same  moment  he 
caught  sight  of  his  clerk,  who  had  entered 
hastily  at  the  exit  of  the  others,  but  who 
now  stood  awed  and  abashed  by  Mr. 
Dumphy's  passion.  "  Dash  it  all !  what  in 
dash  are  you  dashingly  doing  here,  dash 

ri» 

you? 

"  Sorry,  sir,"  said  the  unlucky  clerk ; 
"  but  overhearing  that  gentleman  say  there 
was  writing  on  the  letter  that  you  lost  by 
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which  it  might  be  identified,  sir — we  think 
we've  found  it — that  is,  we  know  where  it 
is!" 

"  How  1"  said  Dumphy,  starting  up, 
eagerly. 

"  When  the  shock  came  that  afternoon," 
continued  the  clerk,  "  the  express  bag  for 
Sacramento  and  Marysville  had  just  been 
taken  out  by  the  expressman,  and  was  lying 
on  top  of  the  waggon.  The  horses  started 
to  run  at  the  second  shock,  and  the  bag  fell 
and  was  jammed  against  a  lamp-post  in  front 
of  our  window,  bursting  open  as  it  did  so 
and  spilling  some  letters  and  papers  on  the 
side-walk.  One  of  our  night  watchmen 
helped  the  expressman  pick  up  the  scattered 
letters,  and  picked  up  among  them  a  plain 
yellow  envelope  with  no  address  but  the 
name  of  Gabriel  Conroy  written  in  pencil 
across  the  end.  Supposing  it  had  dropped 
from  some  package  in  the  express  bag,  he 
put  it  back  again  in  the  bag.  When  you 
asked  about  a  blank  envelope  missing  from 
your  desk,  he  did  not  connect  it  with  the 
one  he  had  picked  up,  for  that  had  writing 
on  it.  We  sent  to  the  express  office  just 
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now,  and  found  that  they  had  stamped  it, 
and  forwarded  it  to  Conroy  at  One  Horse 
Gulch,  just  as  they  had  always  done  with 
his  letters  sent  to  our  care.  That's  the  way 
of  it.  Daresay  it's  there  by  this  time,  in 
his  hands,  sir,  all  right  1" 
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CHAPTER  III. 

GABRIEL    MEETS    HIS    LAWYER. 

JABRIEL'S  petition  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Hamlin  was  promptly  granted  by 
the  sheriff.  The  waggon  was  at 
once  put  in  requisition  to  convey  the 
wounded  man — albeit  screaming  and  pro 
testing — to  the  Grand  Conroy  Hotel,  where, 
in  company  with  his  faithful  henchman,  he 
was  left,  to  all  intents  a  free  man,  and  a  half 
an  hour  later  a  demented  one,  tossing  in  a 
burning  fever. 

Owing  to  the  insecure  condition  of  the 
County  Jail  at  One  Horse  Gulch,  and  pos 
sibly  some  belief  in  the  equal  untrustworthi- 
ness  of  the  people,  the  sheriff  conducted  his 
prisoner,  accompanied  by  Oily,  to  Wingdam. 
Nevertheless,  Olly's  statement  of  the  changed 
condition  of  public  sentiment,  or  rather  its 
preoccupation  with  a  calamity  of  more  ab 
sorbing  interest,  was  in  the  main  correct. 
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The  news  of  the  recapture  of  Gabriel  by  his 
legal  guardian  awoke  no  excitement  nor 
comment.  More  than  this,  there  was  a 
favourable  feeling  toward  the  prisoner.  The 
action  of  the  Vigilance  Committee  had  been 
unsuccessful,  and  had  terminated  disastrously 
to  the  principal  movers  therein.  It  is  pos 
sible  that  the  morality  of  their  action  was 
involved  in  their  success.  Somehow  the 
whole  affair  had  not  resulted  to  the  business 
interests  of  the  Gulch.  The  three  most  pro 
minent  lynchers  were  dead — arid  clearly  in 
error !  The  prisoner,  who  was  still  living, 
was  possibly  in  the  right.  The  Silveropolw 
Messenger ',  which  ten  days  before  had  alluded 
to  the  "  noble  spectacle  of  a  free  people,  out 
raged  in  their  holiest  instincts,  appealing  to 
the  first  principles  of  Justice  and  Order,  and 
rallying  as  a  single  man  to  their  support," 
now  quietly  buried  the  victims  and  their 
motives  from  the  public  eye  beneath  the 
calm  statement  that  they  met  their  fate 
"  while  examining  the  roof  of  the  Court 
House  with  a  view  to  estimate  the  damage 
caused  by  the  first  shock  of  the  earthquake." 
The  Banner  favoured  the  same  idea  a  little 

12—2 
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less  elegantly,  and  suggested  ironically  that 
hereafter  "none  but  experts  should  be 
allowed  to  go  foolin'  round  the  statue  of 
Justice."  I  trust  that  the  intelligent  reader 
will  not  accuse  me  of  endeavouring  to  cast 
ridicule  upon  the  general  accuracy  of  spon 
taneous  public  emotion,  nor  the  infallibility 
of  the  true  democratic  impulse,  which  (I 
beg  to  quote  from  the  Messenger],  "in  the 
earliest  ages  of  our  history  enabled  us  to 
resist  legalized  aggression,  and  take  the  reins 
of  government  into  our  own  hands,"  or  (I 
now  refer  to  the  glowing  language  of  the 
Banner],  "gave  us  the  right  to  run  the 
machine  ourselves  and  boss  the  job."  And 
I  trust  that  the  reader  will  observe  in  this 
passing  recognition  of  certain  inconsistencies 
in  the  expression  and  action  of  these  people, 
only  the  fidelity  of  a  faithful  chronicler,  and 
no  intent  of  churlish  criticism  nor  moral 
or  political  admonition,  which  I  here  dis 
creetly  deprecate  and  disclaim. 

Nor  was  there  any  opposition  when 
Gabriel, upon  the  motion  of  Lawyer  Maxwell, 
was  admitted  to  bail  pending  the  action  of 
the  Grand  Jury,  nor  any  surprise  when  Mr. 
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Dumpliy 's  agent  and  banker  came  forward 
as  his  bondsman  for  the  sum  of  fifty  thou 
sand  dollars.  By  one  of  those  strange 
vicissitudes  in  the  fortunes  of  mining  specu 
lation,  this  act  by  Mr.  Dumphy  was  looked 
upon  as  an  evidence  of  his  trust  in  the 
future  of  the  unfortunate  mine  of  which 
Gabriel  had  been  original  locater  and  super 
intendent,  and  under  that  belief  the  stock 
rallied  slightly.  "  It  was  a  mighty  sharp 
move  of  Pete  Duinphy's  bailin'  thet  Gabe, 
right  in  face  of  that  there  '  dropped  lead'  in 
his  busted-up  mine  !  O,  you've  got  to  set 
up  all  night  to  get  any  points  to  show  him  /" 
And  to  their  mutual  surprise  Mr.  Dumphy 
found  himself  more  awe-inspiring  than  ever 
at  One  Horse  Gulch,  and  Gabriel  found 
himself  a  free  man,  with  a  slight  popular 
flavour  of  martyrdom  about  him. 

As  he  still  persistently  refused  to  enter 
again  upon  the  premises  which  he  had 
deeded  to  his  wife  on  the  day  of  the  murder, 
temporary  lodgings  were  found  for  him  and 
Oily  at  the  Grand  Conroy  Hotel.  And  here 
Mrs.  Markle,  although  exhibiting  to  Lawyer 
Maxwell  the  greatest  concern  in  Gabriel's 
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trouble,  by  one  of  those  inconsistences  of 
the  sex  which  I  shall  not  attempt  to  explain, 
treated  the  unfortunate  accused  with  a  de 
gree  of  cold  reserve  that  was  as  grateful,  I 
fear,  to  Gabriel,  as  it  was  unexpected.  In 
deed,  I  imagine  that  if  the  kind-hearted 
widow  had  known  the  real  comfort  and 
assurance  that  the  exasperating  Gabriel  ex 
tracted  from  her  first  cold  and  constrained 
greeting,  she  would  have  spent  less  of  her 
time  in  consultation  with  Maxwell  regarding 
his  defence.  But  perhaps  I  am  doing  a 
large-hearted  and  unselfish  sex  a  deep  injus 
tice.  So  I  shall  content  myself  with  tran 
scribing  part  of  a  dialogue  which  took  place 
between  them  at  the  Grand  Conroy.  Mrs. 
Markle  (loftily,  and  regarding  the  ceiling 
with  cold  abstraction) :  "  We  can't  gin  ye 
here,  Mister  Conroy,  the  French  style  and 
attention  ye're  kinder  habitooal  to  in  yer 
own  house  on  the  Hill,  bein'  plain  folks  and 
mounting  ways.  But  we  know  our  place, 
and  don't  reckon  to  promise  the  comforts  of 
a  home !  Wot  with  lookin'  arter  forty 
reg'lar  and  twenty-five  transient — ef  I  don't 
happen  to  see  ye  much  myself,  Mr.  Conroy, 
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ye'll  understand.  Ef  ye  ring  thet  there  bell 
one  o'  the  help  will  be  always  on  hand. 
Yer  lookm'  well,  Mr.  Conroy.  And  bizness, 
I  reckon"  (the  reader  will  here  observe  a 
ladylike  ignoring  of  Gabriel's  special  trouble), 
"  ez  about  what  it  allers  waz,  though  judg 
ing  from  remarks  of  transients,  it's  dull !" 

Gabriel  (endeavouring  to  conceal  a  large 
satisfaction  under  the  thin  glossing  of  con 
ventional  sentiment):  "Don't  let  me  nor 
Oily  put  ye  out  a  cent,  Mrs.  Markle — a 
change  bein'  ordered  by  Olly's  physicians — 
and  variety  bein',  so  to  speak,  the  spice  o' 
life  !  And  ye 're  lookin'  well,  Mrs.  Markle  ; 
that  ez"  (with  a  sudden  alarm  at  the  danger 
of  compliment),  "  so  to  speak,  ez  peart  and 
strong-handed  ez  ever !  And  how's  thet 
little  Manty  o'  yours  gettin'  on?  Jist  how 
it  was  thet  me  and  Oily  didn't  get  to  see  ye 
before,  ez  mighty  queer !  Times  and  times 
ag'in"  (with  shameless  mendacity)  "  hez  me 
and  thet  child  bin  on  the  p'int  o'  coming, 
and  suthin'  hez  jest  chipped  in  and  inter 
fered  !" 

Mrs.  Markle  (with  freezing  politeness) : 
"You  do  me  proud  !  I  jest  dropped  in  ez 
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a  matter  o'  not  bein'  able  allers  to  trust  to 
help.  Good  night,  Mister  Conroy.  I  hope 
I  see  you  well  !  Ye  kin  jest"  (retiring  with 
matronly  dignity),  "ye  kin  jest  touch  onto 
that  bell  thar,  if  ye  're  wantin'  anything,  and 
help'll  come  to  ye  !  Good  night  !" 

Oily  (appearing  a  moment  later  at  the 
door  of  Gabriel's  room  truculent  and  sus 
picious)  :  "  Afore  I'd  stand  thar  —  chirpin' 
with  thet  crockidill  —  and  you  in  troubil, 
and  not  knowin'  wot's  gone  o'  July  —  I'd 
pizen  myself!" 

Gabriel  (blushing  to  the  roots  of  his  hair, 
and  conscience-stricken  to  his  inmost  soul)  : 
"  It's  jest  passin'  the  time  o'  day,  Oily,  with 
old  friends  —  kinder  influencin'  the  public 
sentyment  and  the  jury.  Thet's  all.  It's 
the  advice  o'  Lawyer  Maxwell,  ez  ye  didn't 
get  to  hear,  I  reckon,  —  thet's  all  !" 

But  Gabriel's  experience  in  the  Grand 
Conroy  Hotel  was  not,  I  fear,  always  as 
pleasant.  A  dark  -faced,  large-featured 
woman,  manifestly  in  mourning,  and  as 
manifestly  an  avenging  friend  of  the  luck 
less  deceased  in  whose  taking  off  Gabriel 
was  supposed  to  be  so  largely  instrumental, 
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presently  appeared  at  the  Grand  Conroy 
Hotel,  waiting  the  action  of  the  Grand 
Jury.  She  was  accompanied  by  a  dark- 
faced  elderly  gentleman,  our  old  friend  Don 
Pedro — she  being  none  other  than  the  un- 
stable-waisted  Manuela  of  Pacific  Street — 
and  was,  I  believe,  in  the  opinion  of  One 
Horse  Gulch,  supposed  to  be  charged  with 
convincing  and  mysterious  evidence  against 
Gabriel  Conroy.  The  sallow-faced  pair  had 
a  way  of  meeting  in  the  corridors  of  the 
hotel  and  conversing  in  mysterious  whispers 
in  a  tongue  foreign  to  One  Horse  Gulch 
and  to  Oily,  strongly  suggestive  of  revenge 
and  concealed  stilettos,  that  was  darkly  sig 
nificant  !  Happily,  however,  for  Gabriel, 
he  was  presently  relieved  from  their  gloomy 
espionage  by  the  interposition  of  a  third 
party — Sal  Clark.  That  individual,  her 
self  in  the  deepest  mourning,  and  represent 
ing  the  deceased  in  his  holiest  affections,  it 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  at  once  resented 
the  presence  of  the  strangers.  The  two 
women  glared  at  each  other  at  the  public 
table,  and  in  a  chance  meeting  in  the  cor 
ridor  of  the  hotel. 
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"  In  the  name  of  God,  what  have  we  here 
in  this  imbecile  and  forward  creature,  and 
why  is  this  so  and  after  this  fashion  ?"  asked 
Manuela  of  Don  Pedro. 

"  Of  a  verity,  I  know  not/'  replied  Don 
Pedro,  "  it  is  most  possibly  a  person  visited 
of  God  ! — a  helpless  being  of  brains.  Per- 
adventure  a  person  filled  with  aguardiente  or 
the  whisky  of  the  Americans.  Have  a 
care,  little  one,  thou  smallest  Manuela"  (she 
weighed  at  least  three  hundred  pounds), 
"  that  she  does  thee  no  harm  !" 

Meanwhile  Miss  Sarah  Clark  relieved 
herself  to  Mrs.  Markle  in  quite  as  positive 
language,  "  Ef  that  black  mulattar  and  that 
dried  up  old  furriner  reckons  they're  going 
to  monopolize  public  sentyrnent  in  this  yer 
way  they're  mighty  mistaken.  Ef  thar 
ever  was  a  shameless  piece  et's  thet 
old  woman — and,  goodness  knows,  the 
man's  a  poor  critter  enyway !  Ef  any 
body's  goin'  to  take  the  word  of  that  woman 
under  oath,  et's  mor'n  Sal  Clark  would 
do — that's  all !  Who  ez  she — enyway  ?  I 
never  heard  her  name  mentioned  afore  !" 

And  ridiculous  as  it   may  seem  to   the 
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unprejudiced  reader,  this  positive  expres 
sion  and  conviction  of  Miss  Clark,  like  all 
positive  convictions,  was  not  without  its 
influence  on  the  larger  unimpanelled  Grand 
Jury  of  One  Horse  Gulch,  and,  by  reflec 
tion,  at  last  on  the  impanelled  Jury  itself. 

"When  you  come  to  consider,  gentle 
men/'  said  one  of  those  dangerous  cha 
racters — a  sagacious,  far-seeing  juror — 
"when  you  come  to  consider  that  the 
principal  witness  o'  the  prosecution  and 
the  people  at  the  inquest  don't  know  this 
yer  Greaser  woman,  and  kinder  throws  off 
her  testimony,  and  the  prosecution  don't 
seem  to  agree,  it  looks  mighty  queer.  And 
I  put  it  to  you  as  far-minded  men,  if  it 
ain't  mighty  queer  ?  And  this  yer  Sal  Clark 
one  of  our  own  people." 

An  impression  at  once  inimical  to  the 
new  mistress  and  stranger,  and  favourable 
to  the  accused  Gabriel,  instantly  took  pos 
session  of  One  Horse  Gulch. 

Meanwhile  the  man  who  was  largely 
responsible  for  this  excitement  and  these 
conflicting  opinions  maintained  a  gravity 
and  silence  as  indomitable  and  impassive  as 
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his  alleged  victim,  then  slumbering  peace 
fully  in  the  little  cemetery  on  Bound  Hill. 
He  conversed  but  little  even  with  his 
counsel  and  friend,  Lawyer  Maxwell,  and 
received  with  his  usual  submissiveness  and 
gentle  deprecatoriness  the  statement  of  that 
gentleman  that  Mr.  Dumphy  had  already 
bespoken  the  services  of  one  of  the  most 
prominent  lawyers  of  San  Francisco — Mr. 
Arthur  Poinsett — to  assist  in  the  defence. 
When  Maxwell  added  that  Mr.  Poinsett 
had  expressed  a  wish  to  hold  his  first  con 
sultation  with  Gabriel  privately,  the  latter 
replied  with  his  usual  simplicity,  "  I  reckon 
I've  nowt  to  say  to  him  ez  I  hain't  said  to 
ye,  but  it's  all  right!" 

"  Then  I'll  expect  you  over  to  my  office 
at  eleven  to-morrow  ?"  asked  Maxwell. 

"Thet's  so,"  responded  Gabriel,  "though 
I  reckon  thet  anything  you  and  him  might 
fix  up  to  be  dumped  onto  thet  jury,  would 
be  pleasin'  and  satisfactory  to  me." 

At  a  few  minutes  of  eleven  the  next 
morning  Mr.  Maxwell,  in  accordance  with  a 
previous  understanding  with  Mr.  Poinsett, 
put  on  his  hat  and  left  his  office  in  the 
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charge  of  that  gentleman  that  he  might 
receive  and  entertain  Gabriel  in  complete 
privacy  and  confidence.  As  Arthur  sat 
there  alone,  fine  gentleman  as  he  was  and 
famous  in  his  profession,  he  was  conscious 
of  a  certain  degree  of  nervousness  that 
galled  his  pride  greatly.  He  was  about  to 
meet  the  man  whose  cherished  sister  six 
years  ago  he  had  stolen  !  Such  at  least 
Arthur  felt  was  Gabriel's  opinion  !  He  had 
no  remorse  nor  consciousness  of  guilt  or 
wrong-doing  in  that  act !  But  in  looking 
at  the  fact  in  his  professional  habit  of  view 
ing  both  sides  of  a  question,  he  made  this 
allowance  for  the  sentiment  of  the  prosecu 
tion,  and  putting  himself,  in  his  old  fashion, 
in  the  position  of  his  opponent,  he  judged 
that  Gabriel  might  consistently  exhibit 
some  degree  of  indignation  at  their  first 
meeting.  That  there  was,  however,  really 
any  moral  question  involved,  he  did  not  be 
lieve.  The  girl,  Grace  Conroy,  had  gone 
with  him  readily,  after  a  careful  and  honour 
able  statement  of  the  facts  of  her  situation, 
and  Gabriel's  authority  or  concern  in  any 
subsequent  sentimental  complication  he 
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utterly  denied.  That  he,  Arthur,  had 
acted  in  a  most  honourable,  high-minded, 
and  even  weakly  generous  fashion  towards 
Grace,  that  he  had  obeyed  her  frivolous 
whims  as  well  as  her  most  reasonable  de 
mands,  that  he  had  gone  back  to  Starvation 
Camp  on  a  hopeless  quest  just  to  satisfy 
her,  that  everything  had  happened  exactly 
as  he  had  predicted,  and  that  when  he  had 
returned  to  her  he  found  that  she  had  de 
serted  him — these — these  were  the  facts  that 
were  incontrovertible  !  Arthur  was  satisfied 
that  he  had  been  honourable  and  even 
generous — he  was  quite  convinced  that  this 
very  nervousness  that  he  now  experienced, 
was  solely  the  condition  of  a  mind  too 
sympathetic  even  with  the  feelings  of  an 
opponent  in  affliction.  "I  must  not  give 
way  to  this  absurd  Quixotic  sense  of  honour," 
said  this  young  gentleman  to  himself, 
severely. 

Nevertheless  at  exactly  eleven  o'clock, 
when  the  staircase  creaked  with  the  strong 
steady  tread  of  the  giant  Gabriel,  Arthur 
felt  a  sudden  start  to  his  pulse.  There  was 
a  hesitating  rap  at  the  door — a  rap  that  was 
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so  absurdly  inconsistent  with  the  previous 
tread  on  the  staircase — as  inconsistent  as 
were  all  the  mental  and  physical  acts  of 
Gabriel — that  Arthur  was  amused  and  re 
assured.  "  Come  in/'  he  said,  with  a  return 
of  his  old  confidence,  and  the  door  opened 
to  Gabriel,  diffident  and  embarrassed. 

"  I  was  told  by  Lawyer  Maxwell,"  said 
Gabriel  slowly,  without  raising  his  eyes  and 
only  dimly  cognizant  of  the  slight,  strong, 
elegant  figure  before  him — "  I  was  told  that 
Mr.  Arthur  Poinsett  reckoned  to  see  me  to 
day,  at  eleven  o'clock — so  I  came.  Be  you 
Mr.  Poinsett?"  (Gabriel  here  raised  his 
eyes) — "  be  you,  eh  ? — GOD  A'MIGHTY  !  why, 
it's — eh  ? — why — I  want  to  know  ! — it  can't 
be  !  yes,  it  is !"  He  stopped — the  recog 
nition  was  complete ! 

Arthur  did  not  move.  If  he  had  expected 
an  outburst  from  the  injured  man  before  him 
he  was  disappointed.  Gabriel  passed  his 
hard  palm  vaguely  and  confusedly  across 
his  forehead  and  through  his  hair,  and  lifted 
and  put  back  behind  his  ears  two  tangled 
locks.  And  then,  without  heeding  Arthur's 
proffered  hand,  yet  without  precipitation, 
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"She  did.  And  ef  it  wasn't  you,  who 
was  it  ?" 

"  I  really  don't  know,"  returned  Arthur, 
carelessly,  "possibly  it  might  have  been 
herself.  From  what  I  have  heard  of  your 
wife  I  think  this  might  be  one,  and 
perhaps  the  most  innocent,  of  her  various 
impostures." 

Gabriel  cast  down  his  eyes  and  for  a 
moment  was  gravely  silent.  Then  the  look 
of  stronger  inquiry  and  intelligence  that  he 
had  worn  during  the  interview  faded  utterly 
from  his  face,  and  he  began  again  in  his  old 
tone  of  apology.  "For  answerin'  all  my 
questions,  I'm  obliged  to  ye,  Mr.  Ashley, 
and  it's  right  good  in  ye  to  remember  oF 
times,  and  ef  I  hev  often  thought  hard  on 
ye,  yell  kinder  pass  that  by  ez  the  nat'rel 
allowin's  of  a  man  ez  was  worried  about  a 
sister  ez  hasn't  been  heerd  from  sens  she 
left  with  ye.  And  ye  mustn't  think  this 
yer  meetin'  was  o'  my  seekin'.  I  kinder 
dropped  in  yer,"  he  added,  wearily,  "  to  see 
a  man  o'  the  name  o'  Poinsett.  He  allowed 
to  be  yer  at  eleving  o'clock — mebbee  it's 
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airly  yit — mebbee  I've  kinder  got  wrong  o' 
the  place  !"  and  he  glanced  apologetically 
around  the  room. 

"  My  name  is  Poinsett,"  said  Arthur, 
smiling,  "the  name  of  Philip  Ashley,  by 
which  you  knew  me,  was  merely  the  one  I 
assumed  when  I  undertook  the  long  over 
land  trip."  He  said  this  in  no  tone  of 
apology  or  even  explanation,  but  left  the 
impression  on  Gabriel's  mind  that  a  change 
of  name,  like  a  change  of  dress,  was  part 
of  the  outfit  of  a  gentleman  emigrant.  And 
looking  at  the  elegant  young  figure  before 
him,  it  seemed  exceedingly  plausible.  "  It 
was  as  Arthur  Poinsett,  the  San  Francisco 
lawyer,  that  I  made  this  appointment  with 
you,  and  it  is  now  as  your  old  friend  Philip 
Ashley,  that  I  invite  your  confidence,  and 
ask  you  to  tell  me  frankly  the  whole  of  this 
miserable  business.  I  have  come  to  help 
you,  Gabriel,  for  your  own — for  your  sister's 
sake.  And  I  think  I  can  do  it !"  He  held 
out  his  hand  again,  and  this  time  not  in 
vain ;  with  a  sudden  frank  gesture  it  was 
taken  in  both  of  Gabriel's,  and  Arthur  felt 
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that  the  greatest  difficulty  he  had  antici 
pated  in  his  advocacy  of  Gabriel's  cause 
had  been  surmounted. 

"He   has   told   me   the   whole    story,   I 
think/'  said  Arthur,  two  hours  later,  when 
Maxwell  returned  and  found  his  associate 
thoughtfully    sitting    beside    the    window 
alone.      "And    I    believe    it.      He    is    as 
innocent   of  this   crime  as  you  or  I.     Of 
that  I  have  always  been  confident.     How 
far  he  is  accessory  after  the  fact — I  know 
he  is  not  accessory  before — is  another  ques 
tion.     But  his  story,  that  to  me  is  perfectly 
convincing,   I  am  afraid  wont  do  before  a 
jury  and  the  world  generally.     It  involves 
too  much  that  is  incredible,  and  damning 
to  him  secondarily  if  believed.     We  must 
try  something  else.     As  far  as  I  can  see, 
really,  it  seems  that  his  own  suggestion  of 
a  defence,  as  you  told  it  to  me,  has  more 
significance  in   it   than  the  absurdity  you 
only  saw.     We  must  admit  the  killing,  and 
confine  ourselves  to  showing  excessive  pro 
vocation.     I  know  something  of  the  public 
sentiment  here,  and  the  sympathies  of  the 
average  jury,   and   if  Gabriel   should   tell 
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them  the  story  he  has  just  told  me,  they 
would  hang  him  at  once !     Unfortunately 
for  him,  the  facts   show  a  complication  of 
property  interests  and   impostures  on   the 
part  of  his  wife,  of  which  he  is  perfectly 
innocent,    and   which    are    not    really    the 
motive  of  the  murder,  but  which  the  jury 
would  instantly  accept  as  a  sufficient  motive. 
We  must  fight,  understand,  this  very  story, 
from  the  outset ;  you  will  find  it  to  be  the 
theory  of  the  prosecution,  but   if  we  can 
keep  him  silent  it  cannot  be  proved  except 
by  him.     The  facts  are  such  that  if  he  had 
really  committed  the  murder  he  could  have 
defied  prosecution,    but   through   his    very 
stupidity  and   blind   anxiety  to  shield  his 
wife,  he  has  absolutely  fixed  the  guilt  upon 
himself." 

"  Then  you  don't  think  that  Mrs.  Conroy 
is  the  culprit?"  asked  Maxwell. 

"  No,"  said  Arthur,  "  she  is  capable,  but 
not  culpable.  The  real  murderer  has  never 
been  suspected  nor  his  presence  known  to 
One  Horse  Gulch.  But  I  must  see  him 
again  and  Oily,  and  you  must  hunt  up  a 
Chinaman — one  Ah  Fe — whom  Gabriel 
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tells  me  brought  him  the  note,  and  who 
is  singularly  enough  missing,  now  that  he 
is  wanted." 

"  But  you  can't  use  a  Chinaman's  evi 
dence  before  a  jury  ?"  interrupted  Maxwell. 

"  Not  directly ;  but  I  can  find  Christian 
Caucasians  who  would  be  willing  to  swear 
to  the  facts  he  supplied  them  with.  I  shall 
get  at  the  facts  in  a  few  days — and  then, 
my  dear  fellow,"  continued  Arthur,  laying 
his  hand  familiarly  and  patronizingly  on 
the  shoulder  of  his  senior,  "  and  then  you 
and  I  will  go  to  work  to  see  how  we  can 
get  rid  of  them." 

When  Gabriel  recounted  the  events  of 
the  day  to  Oily,  and  described  his  interview 
with  Poinsett,  she  became  furiously  indig 
nant.  "  And  did  that  man  mean  to  say  he 
don't  know  whether  Gracey  is  livin'  or 
dead  ?  And  he  pertendin'  to  hev  bin  her  bo?" 

"  In  coorse,"  explained  Gabriel ;  "  ye  dis- 
remember,  Oily,  that  Gracey  never  hez  let 
on  to  me,  her  own  brother,  war  she  ez,  and 
she  wouldn't  be  going  to  tell  a  stranger. 
Thar's  them  personals  as  she  never 
answered !' 
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"  Mebbe  she  didn't  want  to  speak  to  him 
ag'in,"  said  Oily,  fiercely,  with  a  toss  of  her 
curls.  "  I'd  like  to  know  what  he'd  bin  sayin' 
to  her— like  his  impudence.  Enny  how  he 
ought  to  hev  found  her  out,  and  she  his 
sweetheart !  Why  didn't  he  go  right  off  to 
the  Presidio?  What  did  he  come  back  for? 
Not  find  her — indeed  ?  Why,  Grabe,  do  you 
suppose  as  July  wont  find  you  out  soon — 
why,  I  bet  any  thin'  she  knows  jest  whar  you 
are"  (Gabriel  trembled  and  felt  an  inward 
sinking),  "  and  is  on'y  waitin'  to  come  for 
ward  to  the  trial.  And  yer  you  are  taken 
in  ag'in  and  fooled  by  these  yer  lawyers  ! — 
you  old  Grabe,  you.  Let  me  git  at  thet 
Philip— Ashley  Poinsett— thet's  all!" 


CHAPTER  IV. 

WHAT    AH    FE    DOES    NOT    KNOW. 

JHUS  admonished  by  the  practical- 
minded  Oily,  Gabriel  retired  pre 
cipitately  to  the  secure  fastnesses 
of  Conroy's  Hill,  where,  over  a  consolatory 
pipe  in  his  deserted  cabin,  he  gave  himself 
up  to  reflections  upon  the  uncertainty  of  the 
sex  and  the  general  vagaries  of  womanhood. 
At  such  times  he  would  occasionally  extend 
his  wanderings  to  the  gigantic  pine  tree 
which  still  towered  pre-eminently  above  its 
fellows  in  ominous  loneliness,  and  seated 
upon  one  of  its  outlying  roots,  would  gently 
philosophize  to  himself  regarding  his  con 
dition,  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  the  awful 
prescience  of  Oily,  and  the  beneficence  of 
a  Creator  who  permitted  such  awkward 
triviality  and  uselessness  as  was  incarnate  in 
himself  to  exist  at  all !  Sometimes,  follow 
ing  the  impulse  of  habit,  he  would  encroach 
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abstractedly  upon  the  limits  of  his  own 
domain,  and  find  himself  under  the  shadow 
of  his  own  fine  house  on  the  hill — from 
which,  since  that  eventful  parting  with  his 
wife,  he  had  always  rigidly  withheld  his 
foot.  As  soon  as  he  would  make  this  alarm 
ing  discovery  he  would  turn  back  in  honour 
able  delicacy,  and  a  slight  sense  of  super 
stitious  awe.  Eetreating  from  one  of  these 
involuntary  incursions  one  day,  in  passing 
through  an  opening  in  a  little  thicket  of 
"  buckeye"  near  his  house,  he  stumbled  over 
a  small  work-basket  lying  in  the  withered 
grass,  apparently  mislaid  or  forgotten. 
Gabriel  instantly  recognised  it  as  the 
property  of  his  wife,  and  as  quickly  recalled 
the  locality  as  one  of  her  favourite  resorts 
during  the  excessive  midday  heats.  He 
hesitated  and  then  passed  on,  and  then 
stopped  and  returned  again  awkwardly  and 
bashfully.  To  have  touched  any  property 
of  his  wife's,  after  their  separation,  was 
something  distasteful  and  impossible  to 
Gabriel's  sense  of  honour ;  to  leave  it  there 
the  spoil  of  any  passing  Chinaman,  or  the 
prey  of  the  elements,  was  equally  incon- 
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sistent  with  a  certain  respect  which  Gabriel 
had  for  his  wife's  weaknesses.  He  com 
promised,  by  picking  it  up  with  the  inten 
tion  of  sending  it  to  Lawyer  Maxwell,  as 
his  wife's  trustee.  But  in  doing  this,  to 
Gabriel's  great  alarm  (for  he  would  as  soon 
have  sacrificed  the  hand  that  held  this 
treasure  as  to  have  exposed  its  contents  in 
curiosity  or  suspicion),  part  of  that  multitu 
dinous  contents  overflowed  and  fell  on  the 
ground,  and  he  was  obliged  to  pick  them 
up  and  replace  them.  One  of  them  was  a 
baby's  shirt — so  small  it  scarcely  filled  the 
great  hand  that  grasped  it.  In  Gabriel's 
emigrant  experience,  as  the  frequent  cus 
todian  and  nurse  of  the  incomplete  human 
animal,  he  was  somewhat  familiar  with  those 
sacred,  mummy-like  enwrappings  usually 
unknown  to  childless  men,  and  he  recognised 
it  at  once. 

He  did  not  replace  it  in  the  basket,  but 
with  a  suffused  cheek  and  an  increased  sense 
of  his  usual  awkwardness,  stuffed  it  into  the 
pocket  of  his  blouse.  Nor  did  he  send  the 
basket  to  Lawyer  Maxwell,  as  he  had  in 
tended,  and  in  fact  omitted  any  allusion  to 
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it  in  his  usual  account  to  Oily  of  his  daily 
experience.  For  the  next  two  days  he  was 
peculiarly  silent  and  thoughtful,  and  was 
sharply  reprimanded  by  Oily  for  general 
idiocy  and  an  especial  evasion  of  some 
practical  duties. 

"  Yer's  them  lawyers  hez  been  huntin'  ye 
to  come  over  and  examine  that  there  China 
man,  Ah  Fe,  ez  is  jest  turned  up  ag'in,  and 
you  ain't  no  whar  to  be  found — and  Lawyer 
Maxwell  sez  it's  a  most  important  witness. 
And  war  'bouts  was  ye  found?  Down  in 
the  Gulch  chirpin'  and  gossipin'  with  that 
Arkansas  family,  and  totin'  round  Mrs. 
Welsh's  baby.  And  you  a  growed  man, 
with  a  fammeiiy  of  yer  own  to  look  after. 
I  wonder  ye  ain't  got  more  sabe  ! — prancin' 
round  in  this  yer  shiftless  way,  and  you  on 
trial — and  accused  o'  killin'  folks.  Yer  a 
high  ole  Gabe — rentin'  yerself  out  fur  a  dry 
nuss  for  nothin'  1" 

Gabriel  (colouring  and  hastily  endeavour 
ing  to  awaken  Olly's  feminine  sympathies) : 
"  It  waz  the  powerfullest  smallest  baby — ye 
oughter  get  ter  see  it,  Oily !  'Tain't  bigger  nor 
a  squirrel — on'y  two  weeks  old  yesterday!" 
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Oily  (outwardly  scornful,  but  inwardly 
resolving  to  visit  the  phenomenon  next 
week) :  "  Don't  stand  yawpin'  here,  but 
waltz  down  to  Lawyer  Maxwell  and  see  thet 
Chinaman." 

Gabriel  reached  the  office  of  Lawyer 
Maxwell  just  as  that  gentleman  and  Arthur 
Poinsett  were  rising  from  a  long,  hopeless, 
and  unsatisfactory  examination  of  Ah  Fe. 
The  lawyers  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  esta 
blish  the  fact  of  Gabriel's  remoteness  from 
the  scene  of  the  murder,  by  some  corrobo 
rating  incident  or  individual  that  Ah  Fe 
could  furnish  in  support  of  the  detailed  nar 
rative  he  had  already  given.  But  it  did  not 
appear  that  any  Caucasian  had  been  encoun 
tered  or  met  by  Ah  Fe  at  the  time  of  his 
errand.  And  Ah  Fe's  memory  of  the  details 
he  had  already  described  was  apparently 
beginning  to  be  defective ;  it  was  evident 
that  nothing  was  to  be  gained  from  him 
even  if  he  had  been  constituted  a  legal  wit 
ness.  And  then,  more  than  all,  he  was  be 
coming  sullen  ! 

"We  are  afraid  that  we  haven't  made 
much  out  of  your  friend,  Ah  Fe,"  said 
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Arthur,  taking  Gabriel's  hand.  "You 
might  try  if  you  can  revive  his  memory,  but 
it  looks  doubtful." 

Gabriel  gazed  at  Ah  Fe  intently — pos 
sibly  because  he  was  the  last  person  who 
had  spoken  to  his  missing  wife.  Ah  Fe  re 
turned  the  gaze,  discharging  all  expression 
from  his  countenance  except  a  slight  sug 
gestion  of  the  habitual  vague  astonishment 
always  seen  in  the  face  of  a  newborn  infant. 
Perhaps  this  peculiar  expression,  reminding 
Gabriel  as  it  did  of  the  phenomenon  in  the 
Welsh  family,  interested  him.  But  the  few 
vague  wandering  questions  he  put  were 
met  by  equally  vague  answers.  Arthur  rose 
in  some  impatience ;  Lawyer  Maxwell  wiped 
away  the  smile  that  had  been  lingering 
around  his  mouth.  The  interview  was 
ended. 

Arthur  and  Maxwell  passed  down  the 
narrow  stairway  arm  in  arm.  Gabriel  would 
have  followed  them  with  Ah  Fe,  but  turn 
ing  toward  that  Mongolian,  he  was  alarmed 
by  a  swift  spasm  of  expression  that  sud 
denly  convulsed  Ah  Fe's  face.  He  winked 
both  his  eyes  with  the  velocity  of  sheet- 
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lightning,  nodded  his  head  with  frightful 
rapidity,  and  snapped  and  apparently  dislo 
cated  every  finger  on  his  right  hand. 
Gabriel  gazed  at  him  in  open-mouthed 
wonder. 

"  All  litey  I"  said  Ah  Fe,  looking  intently 
at  Gabriel. 

"  Which  ?"  asked  Gabriel. 

"All  litey!  You  shabbee  'all  litey!' 
tffesay  ' all  litey.'" 

"  Who's  she  ?"  asked  Gabriel,  in  sudden 
alarm. 

"  You  lifee  ! — shabbee  ? — Missee  Conloy  ! 
She  likee  you — shabbee  ?     Me  likee  you  !— 
shabbee  ?     Miss  Conloy  she  say  f  all  litee  !' 
You  shabbee  sheliff?" 

"  Which  ?"  said  Gabriel. 

"  ShelifF!    Man  plenty  chokee  bad  man  !" 

"Sheriff  I  reckon,"  suggested  Gabriel, 
with  great  gravity. 

"Urn!  Shelliff.  Mebbe  you  shabbee 
him  bimeby.  He  chokee  bad  man.  Much 
chokee.  Chokee  like  hellee  !  He  no  chokee 
you.  No.  Shabbee  ?  She  say  '  shelliff  no 
chokee  you/  Shabbee  ?" 

"  I  see,"  said  Gabriel,  significantly. 
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"  She  say,"  continued  Ah  Fee,  with  gasp 
ing  swiftness,  "  she  say  you  talkee  too  much. 
She  say  me  talkee  too  much.  She  say 
Maxwellee  talkee  too  much.  All  talkee  too 
much.  She  say  '  no  talkee  !'  Shabhee  ? 
She  say  '  ash  up  !'  Shabbee  ?  She  say 
'  dly  up!'  Shabbee?  She  say  'bimeby 
plenty  talkee — bimeby  all  litee  !'  Shabbee  ?" 

"  But  whar  ez  she — whar  kin  I  git  to  see 
her  ?"  asked  Gabriel. 

Ah  Fe's  face  instantly  discharged  itself  of 
all  expression  !  A  wet  sponge  could  not 
have  more  completely  obliterated  all  pen 
cilled  outline  of  character  or  thought  from 
his  blank  slate-coloured  physiognomy  than 
did  Gabriel's  simple  question.  He  returned 
his  questioner's  glance  with  ineffable  calm 
ness  and  vacancy,  patiently  drew  the  long 
sleeves  of  his  blouse  still  further  over  his 
varnished  fingers,  crossed  them  submissively 
and  orientally  before  him,  and  waited  ap 
parently  for  Gabriel  to  become  again  in 
telligible. 

"  Look  yer,"  said  Gabriel,  with  gentle 
persuasiveness,  "  ef  it's  the  same  to  ye,  you'd 
be  doin'  me  a  heap  o'  good  ef  you'd  let  on 
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whar  tliet  July — thet  Mrs.  Conroy  ez.  Bern' 
a  man  ez  in  his  blindness  bows  down  to 
wood  and  stun,  ye  ain't  supposed  to  allow 
fur  a  Christian's  feelings.  But  I  put  to  ye 
ez  a  far-minded  brethren — a  true  man  and  a 
man  whatsoever  his  colour — that  it's  a 
square  thing  fur  ye  to  allow  to  me  whar 
thet  woman  ez  ez  my  relation  by  marriage 
ez  hidin' !  Allowin'  it's  one  o'  my  idols — I 
axes  you  as  a  brother  Pagan — whar  ez 
she  ?" 

A  faint,  flickering  smile  of  pathetic  ab 
straction  and  simplicity,  as  of  one  listening 
to  far-off  but  incomprehensible  music  stole 
over  Ah  Fe's  face.  Then  he  said  kindly, 
gently,  but  somewhat  vaguely  and  unsatis 
factorily — 

"  Me  no  shabbee  Melican  man.  Me 
washee  shirtee  !  dollah  and  hap  dozen !" 


CHAPTER   V. 

THE  PEOPLE  V.  JOHN  DOE  alias  GABRIEL 
CONROY,  AND  JANE  ROE  alias  JULIE 
CONROY.  BEFORE  BOOMPOINTER,  J. 

|  HE  day  of  the  trial  was  one  ot 
exacting  and  absorbing  interest  to 
One  Horse  Gulch.  Long  before 
ten  o'clock  the  Court-room  and  even  the 
halls  and  corridors  of  the  lately  rehabilitated 
Court  House  were  thronged  with  spectators. 
It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  by  this  time  the 
main  points  at  issue  were  forgotten.  It  was 
only  remembered  that  some  of  the  first  nota 
bilities  of  the  State  had  come  up  from  Sacra 
mento  to  attend  the  trial;  that  one  of  the 
most  eminent  lawyers  in  San  Francisco  had 
been  engaged  for  the  prisoners  at  a  fee 
"variously  estimated  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  that  the 
celebrated  Colonel  Starbottle  of  Siskiyou 
VOL.  in.  14 
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was  to  assist  in  the  prosecution ;  that  a 
brisk  duel  of  words,  and,  it  was  confidently 
hoped,  a  later  one  of  pistols,  would  grow 
out  of  this  forensic  encounter ;  that  certain 
disclosures  affecting  men  and  women  of 
high  social  standing  were  to  be  expected ; 
and,  finally,  that  in  some  mysterious  way 
a  great  political  and  sectional  principle 
(Colonel  Starbottle  Was  from  the  South  and 
Mr.  Poinsett  from  the  North)  was  to  be 
evolved  and  upheld  during  the  trial — these 
were  the  absorbing  fascinations  to  One 
Horse  Gulch. 

At  ten  o'clock  Gabriel,  accompanied  by 
his  counsel,  entered  the  Court-room,  fol 
lowed  by  Colonel  Starbottle.  Judge  Boom- 
pointer,  entering  at  the  same  moment, 
bowed  distantly  to  Arthur,  and  familiarly 
to  Colonel  Starbottle.  In  his  otium  off  the 
bench,  he  had  been  chaffed  by  the  District 
Attorney,  and  had  lost  large  sums  at  play 
with  Colonel  Starbottle.  Nevertheless  he- 
was  a  trifle  uneasy  under  the  calmly  critical 
eyes  of  the  famous  young  advocate  from 
San  Francisco.  Arthur  was  too  wise  to 
exhibit  his  fastidiousness  before  the  Court ; 
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nevertheless  Judge  Boompointer  was  dimly 
conscious  that  he  would  on  that  occasion 
have  preferred  that  the  Clerk  who  sat  below 
him  had  put  on  a  cleaner  shirt,  and  himself 
refrained  from  taking  off  his  cravat  and 
collar,  as  was  his  judicial  habit  on  the  Wing- 
dam  circuit.  There  was  some  slight 
prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  panel  to  this 
well-dressed  young  lawyer,  which  they  were 
pleased  to  specify  and  define  more  particu 
larly  as  his  general  "  airiness."  Seeing 
which  Justice,  on  the  bench,  became  more 
dignified,  and  gazed  severely  at  the  panel 
and  at  Arthur. 

In  the  selection  of  the  jury  there  was 
some  difficulty ;  it  was  confidently  supposed 
that  the  prisoner's  counsel  would  challenge 
the  array  on  the  ground  of  the  recent 
vigilance  excitement,  but  public  opinion  was 
disappointed  when  the  examination  of  the 
defence  was  confined  to  trivial  and  appa 
rently  purposeless  inquiry  into  the  nativity 
of  the  several  jurors.  A  majority  of  those 
accepted  by  the  defence  were  men  of 
Southern  birth  and  education.  Colonel 
Starbottle,  who,  as  a  representative  of  the 

14—2 
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peculiar  chivalry  of  the  South,  had  always 
adopted  this  plan  himself,  in  cases  where  his 
client  was  accused  of  assault  and  battery,  or 
even  homicide,  could  not  in  respect  to  his 
favourite  traditions  object  to  it.  But  when 
it  was  found  that  there  were  only  two  men 
of  Northern  extraction  on  the  jury,  and  that 
not  a  few  of  them  had  been  his  own  clients, 
Colonel  Starbottle  thought  he  had  penetrated 
the  theory  of  the  defence. 

I  regret  that  Colonel  Starbottle's  effort, 
admirably  characterized  by  the  Banner  as 
"  one  of  the  most  scathing  and  Junius-like 
gems  of  legal  rhetoric  ever  known  to  the 
Californian  Bar,"  has  not  been  handed  down 
to  me  in  extenso.  Substantially,  however,  it 
appeared  that  Colonel  Starbottle  had  never 
before  found  himself  in  "so  peculiar,  so 
momentous,  so — er — idelicate  a  position.  A 
position,  sir,  er — er — gentlemen,  fraught 
with  the  deepest  social,  professional — er — er 
— he  should  not  hesitate  to  say,  upon  his 
own  personal  responsibility,  a  position  of  the 
deepest  political  significance !  Colonel 
Starbottle  was  aware  that  this  statement 
might  be  deprecated — nay,  even  assailed  by 
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some.  But  he  did  not  retract  that  statement. 
Certainly  not  in  the  presence  of  that  jury, 
in  whose  intelligent  faces  he  saw — er — er — 
er — justice — inflexible  justice  ! — er — er— 
mingled  and — er — mixed  with — with  chi 
valrous  instinct,  and  suffused  with  the 
characteristic — er — er — glow  of — er — er — !" 
(I  regret  to  add  that  at  this  supreme  mo 
ment,  as  the  Colonel  was  lightly  waving 
away  with  his  fat  right  hand  the  difficulties 
of  rhetoric,  a  sepulchral  voice  audible  behind 
the  jury  suggested  "  Eobinson  County 
whisky"  as  the  origin  of  the  phenomena  the 
Colonel  hesitated  to  describe.  The  judge 
smiled  blandly  and  directed  the  deputy 
sheriff  to  preserve  order.  The  deputy 
obeyed  the  mandate  by  looking  over  into  the 
crowd  behind  the  jury,  and  saying,  in  an 
audible  tone,  "  You'd  better  dry  up  thar,  Joe 
White,  or  git  out  o'  that !"  and  the  Colonel, 
undismayed,  proceeded.)  "  He  well  under 
stood  the  confidence  placed  by  the  defence 
in  these  gentlemen.  He  had  reason  to  believe 
that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  show 
that  this  homicide  was  committed  in  accor 
dance  with  certain — er — er — principles  held 
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by  honourable  men— that  the  act  was  retri 
butive,  and  in  defence  of  an  invasion  of 
domestic  rights  and  the  sanctity  of  wedlock. 
But  he  should  show  them  its  fallacy.  He 
should  show  them  that  only  a  base  pecuniary 
motive  influenced  the  prisoner.  He  should 
show  them — er — er — that  the  accused  had 
placed  himself,  firstly,  by  his  antecedent 
acts,  and  secondly,  by  the  manner  of  the 
later  act,  beyond  the  sympathies  of  honour 
able  men.  He  should  show  them  a  previous 
knowledge  of  certain — er — er — indiscretions 
on  the  part  of  the  prisoner's  wife,  and  a 
condonation  by  the  prisoner  of  those  indis 
cretions,  that  effectually  debarred  the 
prisoner  from  the  provisions  of  the  code ;  he 
should  show  an  inartistic,  he  must  say,  even 
on  his  own  personal  responsibility,  a  certain 
ungentlemanliness,  in  the  manner  of  the 
crime  that  refused  to  clothe  it  with  the — er 
— er — generous  mantle  of  chivalry.  The 
crime  of  which  the  prisoner  was  accused 
might  have — er — er — been  committed  by  a 
Chinaman  or  a  nigger.  Colonel  Star  bottle 
did  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood.  It  was 
not  in  the  presence  of — er — Beauty — "  (the 
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Colonel  paused,  drew  out  his  handkerchief, 
and  gracefully  waved  it  in  the  direction  of 
the  dusky  Manuela  and  the  truculent  Sal 
—both  ladies  acknowledging  the  courtesy  as 
an  especial  and  isolated  tribute,  and  ex 
changing  glances  of  the  bitterest  hatred) — 
"it  is  not,  gentlemen,  in  the  presence  of  an 
.all-sufficient  and  enthralling  sex  that  I 
would  seek  to  disparage  their  influence  with 
man.  But  I  shall  prove  that  this  absorbing — 
er — er — passion,  this — er — er — delicious, — 
er — er — fatal  weakness  that  rules  the  warlike 
camp,  the — er — er — stately  palace,  as  well 
as  the — er — er — cabin  of  the  base-born 
churl,  never  touched  the  calculating  soul  of 
Grabriel  Conroy !  Look  at  him,  gentlemen  ! 
Look  at  him,  and  say  upon  your  oaths, 
upon  your  experience  as  men  of  gallantry, 
if  he  is  a  man  to  sacrifice  himself  for  a 
woman.  Look  at  him  and  say  truly,  as  men 
personally  responsible  for  their  opinions, 
if  he  is  a  man  to  place  himself  in  a  position 
of  peril  through  the  blandishments  of — er— - 
«r — Beauty,  or  sacrifice  himself  upon  the — 
-er — er — altar  of  Venus  !" 

Every  eye  was  turned  upon  Gabriel.  And 
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certainly  at  that  moment  he  did  not  bear  any 
striking  resemblance  to  a  sighing  Amintor 
or  a  passionate  Othello.  His  puzzled,  serious 
face,  which  had  worn  a  look  of  apologetic 
sadness,  was  suffused  at  this  direct  reference 
of  the  prosecution ;  and  the  long,  heavy 
lower  limbs,  which  he  had  diffidently  tucked 
away  under  his  chair  to  reduce  the  eleva 
tion  of  his  massive  knees  above  the  ordinary 
level  of  one  of  the  court- room  chairs,  retired 
still  further.  Finding  himself,  during  the 
Colonel's  rhetorical  pause,  still  the  centre  of 
local  observation,  he  slowly  drew  from  his 
pocket  a  small  comb,  and  began  awkwardly 
to  comb  his  hair  with  an  ineffective  simula 
tion  of  preoccupation  and  indifference. 

"Yes,  sir,"  continued  the  Colonel,  with 
that  lofty  forensic  severity  so  captivating 
to  the  spectator,  "  you  may  comb  yer  hair" 
(hyar  was  the  Colonel's  pronunciation),  "  but 
yer  can't  comb  it  so  as  to  make  this  intelli 
gent  jury  believe  that  it  is  fresh  from  the 
hands  of — er — er — Delilah." 

The  Colonel  then  proceeded  to  draw  an 
exceedingly  poetical  picture  of  the  murdered 
Bamirez — "a  native,  appealing  to  the  sym- 
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pathies  of  every  Southern  man,  a  native  of 
the  tropics,  impulsive,  warm,  and  peculiarly 
susceptible,  as  we  all  are,  gentlemen,  to  the 
weaknesses  of  the  heart."  The  Colonel 
"  would  not  dwell  further  upon  this  charac 
teristic  of  the  deceased.  There  were  within 
the  sound  of  his  voice,  visible  to  the  sym 
pathizing  eyes  of  the  jury,  two  beings  who 
had  divided  his  heart's  holiest  affections — 
their  presence  was  more  eloquent  than 
words.  This  man,"  continued  the  Colonel, 
"  a  representative  of  one  of  our  oldest  Spanish 
families — a  family  that  recalled  the  days  of — 
er — er — the  Cid  and  Don  John — this  man 
had  been  the  victim  at  once  of  the  arts 
of  Mrs.  Conroy  and  the  dastardly  fears  of 
Grabriel  Conroy  ;  of  the  wiles  of  the  woman 
and  the  stealthy  steel  of  the  man." 

"  Colonel  Starbottle  would  show  that  per 
sonating  the  character  and  taking  the  name 
of  Grace  Conroy,  an  absent  sister  of  the 
accused,  Mrs.  Conroy,  then  really  Madame 
Devarges,  sought  the  professional  aid  of  the 
impulsive  and  generous  Eamirez  to  establish 
her  right  to  a  claim  then  held  by  the 
accused — in  fact,  wrongfully  withheld  from 
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his  own  sister,  Grace  Conroy.  That  Rami- 
rez,  believing  implicitly  in  the  story  of 
Madame  Devarges  with  the  sympathy  of  an 
overflowing  nature,  gave  her  that  aid  until 
her  marriage  with  Gabriel  exposed  the 
deceit.  Colonel  Starbottle  would  not  charac 
terize  the  motives  of  such  a  marriage.  It 
was  apparent  to  the  jury.  They  were  intel 
ligent  men,  and  would  detect  the  unhallowed 
combination  of  two  confederates,  under  the 
sacrament  of  a  holy  institution,  to  deceive 
the  trustful  Ramirez.  It  was  a  nuptial 
feast  at  which — er — er — Mercury  presided, 
and  not — er — er — Hymen.  Its  only  issue 
was  fraud  and  murder.  Having  obtained 
possession  of  the  property  in  a  common 
interest,  it  was  necessary  to  remove  the  only 
witness  of  the  fraud,  Eamirez.  The  wife 
found  a  willing  instrument  in  the  husband. 
And  how  was  the  deed  committed  ?  Openly 
and  in  the  presence  of  witnesses  ?  Did 
Gabriel  even  assume  a  virtue,  and  under  the 
pretext  of  an  injured  husband  challenge  the 
victim  to  the  field  of  honour  ?  No  !  No, 
gentlemen.  Look  at  the  murderer,  and 
contrast  his  enormous  bulk  with  the — er — • 
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slight,  graceful,  youthful  figure  of  the  victim, 
and  you  will  have  an  idea  of  the — er — er — 
enormity  of  the  crime." 

After  this  exordium  came  the  testimony — 
i.e.,,  facts,  coloured  more  or  less  uncon 
sciously,  according  to  the  honest  prejudices 
of  the  observer,  his  capacity  to  comprehend 
the  fact  he  had  observed,  and  his  disposition 
to  give  his  theory  regarding  that  fact  rather 
than  the  fact  itself.  And  when  the  blind 
had  testified  to  what  they  saw  and  the  halt 
had  stated  where  they  walked  and  ran,  the 
prosecution  rested  with  a  flush  of  triumph. 

They  had  established  severally :  that  the 
deceased  had  died  from  the  effects  of  a  knife 
wound ;  that  Gabriel  had  previously  quar 
relled  with  him  and  was  seen  on  the  hill 
within  a  few  hours  of  the  murder ;  that  he 
had  absconded  immediately  after,  and  that 
his  wife  was  still  a  fugitive,  and  that  there 
was  ample  motive  for  the  deed  in  the  cir 
cumstances  surrounding  the  prisoner. 

Much  of  this  was  shaken  on  cross-exami 
nation.  The  surgeon  who  made  the  autopsy 
was  unable  to  say  whether  the  deceased, 
being  consumptive,  might  not  have  died 
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from  consumption  that  very  night.  The 
witness  who  saw  Gabriel  pushing  the  de 
ceased  along  the  road,  could  not  swear 
positively  whether  the  deceased  were  not 
pulling  Gabriel  instead,  and  the  evidence  of 
Mrs.  Conroy's  imposture  was  hearsay  only. 
Nevertheless  bets  were  offered  in  favour  of 
Starbottle  against  Poinsett — that  being  the 
form  in  which  the  interest  of  One  Horse 
Gulch  crystallized  itself. 

When  the  prosecution  rested,  Mr.  Poinsett 
of  counsel  for  defence,  moved  for  the  dis 
charge  of  the  prisoner,  no  evidence  having 
been  shown  of  his  having  had  any  relations 
with  or  knowledge  of  the  deceased  until  the 
day  of  the  murder,  and  none  whatever  of 
his  complicity  with  the  murderess,  against 
whom  the  evidence  of  the  prosecution  and 
the  arguments  of  the  learned  prosecuting 
attorney  were  chiefly  directed. 

Motion  overruled.  A  sigh  of  relief  went 
up  from  the  spectators  and  the  jury.  That 
any  absurd  technical  objection  should  estop 
them  from  that  fun  which  as  law-abiding 
citizens  they  had  a  right  to  expect,  seemed 
oppressive  and  scandalous  ;  and  when 
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Arthur  rose  to  open  for  the  defence,  it  was 
with  an  instinctive  consciousness  that  his 
audience  were  eyeing  him  as  a  man  who 
had  endeavoured  to  withdraw  from  a  race. 

Eidiculous  as  it  seemed  in  reason,  it  was 
enough  to  excite  Arthur's  flagging  interest 
and  stimulate  his  combativeness.  With 
ready  tact  he  fathomed  the  expectation  of 
the  audience,  and  at  once  squarely  joined 
issue  with  the  Colonel. 

Mr.  Poinsett  differed  from  his  learned 
friend  in  believing  this  case  was  at  all 
momentous  or  peculiar.  It  was  a  quite 
common  one — he  was  sorry  to  say  a  very 
common  one — in  the  somewhat  hasty  ad 
ministration  of  the  law  in  California,  He 
was  willing  to  admit  a  peculiarity  in  his 
eloquent  brother's  occupying  the  line  of  at 
tack,  when  his  place  was  as  clearly  at  his, 
Mr.  Poinsett 's,  side.  He  should  overlook 
some  irregularities  in  the  prosecution  from 
this  fact,  and  from  the  natural  confusion  of 
a  man  possessing  Colonel  Starbottle's  quick 
sympathies,  who  found  himself  arrayed 
against  his  principles.  He  should,  however, 
relieve  them  from  that  confusion,  by  stating 
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that  there  really  was  no  principle  involved 
beyond  the  common  one  of  self-preservation. 
He  was  willing  to  admit  the  counsel's  in 
genious  theory  that  Mrs.  Conroy — who  was 
not  mentioned  in  the  indictment  or  indeed 
any  other  person  not  specified — had  com 
mitted  the  deed  for  which  his  client  was 
charged.  But  as  they  were  here  to  try 
Gabriel  Conroy  only,  he  could  not  see  the 
relevancy  of  the  testimony  to  that  fact.  He 
should  content  himself  with  the  weakness 
of  the  accusation.  He  should  not  occupy 
their  time,  but  should  call  at  once  to  the 
stand  the  prisoner ;  the  man  who,  the  jury 
would  remember,  was  now,  against  all  legal 
precedent,  actually,  if  not  legally,  placed 
again  in  peril  of  his  life,  in  the  very  build 
ing  which  but  a  few  days  before  had  seen 
his  danger  and  his  escape. 

He  should  call  Gabriel  Conroy ! 

There  was  a  momentary  sensation  in  the 
court.  Gabriel  uplifted  his  huge  frame 
slowly  and  walked  quietly  toward  the  wit 
ness-box.  His  face  slightly  flushed  under 
the  half-critical,  half-amused  gaze  of  the 
spectators,  and  those  by  whom  he  brushed 
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as  he  made  his  way  through  the  crowd 
noticed  that  his  breathing  was  hurried. 
But  when  he  reached  the  box,  his  face  grew 
more  composed,  and  his  troubled  eyes  pre 
sently  concentrated  their  light  fixedly  upon 
Colonel  Starbottle.  Then  the  clerk  mum 
bled  the  oath  and  he  took  his  seat. 

"  What  is  your  name  ?"  asked  Arthur. 

"I  reckon  ye  mean  my  real  name?" 
queried  Gabriel,  with  a  touch  of  his  usual 
apology. 

"Yes,  certainly,  your  real  name,  sir," 
replied  Arthur,  a  little  impatiently. 

Colonel  Starbottle  pricked  up  his  ears,  and 
lifting  his  eyes  met  Gabriel's  dull  concen 
trated  fires  full  in  his  own. 

Gabriel  then  raised  his  eyes  indifferently 
to  the  ceiling.  "  My  real  name — my 
genooine  name — is  Johnny  Dumbledee. 
J-o-n-n-y,  Johnny,  D-u-m-b-i-1-d-e,  Johnny 
Dumbledee  !" 

There  was  a  sudden  thrill,  and  then  a 
stony  silence.  Arthur  and  Maxwell  rose  to 
their  feet  at  the  same  moment.  "What?" 
said  both  those  gentlemen  sharply,  in  one 
breath. 
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"Johnny  Dumbledee,"  repeated  Gabriel, 
slowly,  and  with  infinite  deliberation, 
"  Johnny  Dumbledee  ez  my  rele  name.  I 
hev  frequent,"  he  added,  turing  around  in 
easy  confidence  to  the  astonished  Judge 
Boompointer,  "  I  hev  frequent  allowed  I 
was  Gabriel  Conroy — the  same  not  bein'  the 
truth.  And  the  woman  ez  I  married — her 
name  was  Grace  Conroy,  and  the  heap  o' 
lies  ez  thet  old  liar  over  thar"  (he  indicated 
the  gallant  Colonel  Starbottle  with  his 
finger)  "  hez  told  passes  my  pile  !  Thet 
woman,  my  wife  ez  was  and  ez — waz  Grace 
Conroy."  (To  the  Colonel  gravely  :)  "  You 
hear  me  !  And  the  only  imposture,  please 
your  Honour,  and  this  yer  Court,  and  you 
gentl'men,  was  ME  !" 


CHAPTEE  VI. 

IN    REBUTTAL. 

|  HE  utter  and  complete  astonishment 
created  by  Gabriel's  reply  was  so 
generally  diffused  that  the  equal 
participation  of  Gabriel's  own  counsel  in  this 
surprise  was  unobserved.  Maxwell  would 
have  risen  again  hurriedly,  but  Arthur  laid 
his  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

"  The  man  has  gone  clean  mad  ! — this  is 
suicide,"  whispered  Maxwell,  excitedly.  "  We 
must  get  him  off  the  stand.  You  must 
explain !" 

"  Hush  !"  said  Arthur,  quickly.  "  Not  a 
word  !  Show  any  surprise  and  we're 
lost !" 

In  another  instant  all  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  Arthur,  who  had  remained  standing, 
outwardly  calm.  There  was  but  one  idea 
dominant  in  the  audience.  What  revelation 
would  the  next  question  bring  ?  The  silence 
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became  almost  painful  as  Arthur  quietly  and 
self-containedly  glanced  around  the  Court 
room  and  at  the  jury,  as  if  coolly  measuring 
the  effect  of  a  carefully-planned  dramatic 
sensation.  Then,  when  every  neck  was  bent 
forward  and  every  ear  alert,  Arthur  turned 
nonchalantly  yet  gracefully  to  the  bench. 

"  We  have  no  further  questions  to  ask, 
your  Honour,"  he  said,  quietly,  and  sat 
down. 

The  effect  of  this  simple,  natural,  .and  per 
fectly  consistent  action  was  tremendous  !  In 
the  various  triumphs  of  Arthur's  successful 
career,  he  felt  that  he  had  never  achieved 
as  universal  and  instantaneous  popularity. 
Gabriel  was  forgotten  ;  the  man  who  had 
worked  up  this  sensation — -a  sensation  whose 
darkly  mysterious  bearing  upon  the  case  no 
one  could  fathom,  or  even  cared  to  fathom, 
but  a  sensation  that  each  man  confidently 
believed  held  the  whole  secret  of  the  crime — 
this  man  was  the  hero  !  Had  it  been  sug 
gested,  the  jury  would  have  instantly  given 
a  verdict  for  this  hero's  client  without 
leaving  their  seats.  The  betting  was  two 
to  one  on  Arthur.  I  beg  to  observe  that  I 
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am  writing  of  men,  impulsive,  natural,  and 
unfettered  in  expression  and  action  by  any 
tradition  of  logic  or  artificial  law — a  class  of 
beings  much  idealized  by  poets,  and  occa 
sionally,  I  believe,  exalted  by  latter-day 
philosophers. 

Judge  Boompointer  looked  at  Colonel 
Starbottle.  That  gentleman,  completely 
stunned  and  mystified  by  the  conduct  of 
the  defence,  fumbled  his  papers,  coughed, 
expanded  his  chest,  rose,  and  began  the 
cross-examination. 

"  You  have  said  your  name  was — er — er — 
Johnny — er — er — "  (the  Colonel  was  here 
obliged  to  consult  his  papers)  "er — John 
Dumbledee.  What  was  your  idea,  Mr. 
Dumbledee,  in — er — assuming  the  name  of 
— er — er — Gabriel  Conroy  ?" 

Objected  to  by  counsel  for  defence. 
Argument : — Firstly,  motives,  like  beliefs, 
not  admissible ;  case  cited,  Higginbottom  v. 
Smithers.  Secondly,  not  called  out  on 
Direct  Ex.  ;  see  Swinke  v.  Swanke,  opinion 
of  Muggins,  J.,  2  Cal.  Bep.  Thirdly, 
witness  not  obliged  to  answer  questions 
tending  to  self-crimination.  Objection  over- 
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ruled  by  the  Court.  Precedent  not  cited  ; 
real  motive,  Curiosity.  Boompointer,  J. 
Question  repeated  : — 

"  What  was  your  idea  or  motive  in  assum 
ing  the  name  of  Gabriel  Conroy  ?" 

Gabriel  (cunningly,  and  leaning  confi 
dentially  over  the  arm  of  his  chair)  :  "  Wot 
would  be  your  idee  of  a  motif?" 

The  witness,  amidst  much  laughter,  was 
here  severely  instructed  by  the  Court  that 
the  asking  of  questions  was  not  the  function 
of  a  witness.  The  witness  must  answer. 

Gabriel :  "  Well,  Gabriel  Conroy  was  a 
purty  name — the  name  of  a  man  ez  I  onst 
knew  ez  died  in  Starvation  Camp.  It  kinder 
came  easy,  ez  a  sort  o'  interduckshun,  don't 
ye  see,  Jedge,  toe  his  sister  Grace,  ez  was  my 
wife.  I  kinder  reckon,  between  you  and 
me,  ez  thet  name  sorter  helped  the  courtin' 
along — she  bein'  a  shy  critter,  outer  her  own 
fammerly." 

Question :  "  In  your  early  acquaintance 
with  the  deceased,  were  you  not  known  to 
him  as  Gabriel  Conroy,  always,  and  not  as — 
er — er — Johnny  Dumbledee  ?" 

Arthur  Poinsett  here  begged  to  call  the 
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attention  of  the  Court  to  the  fact  that  it  had 
not  yet  been  shown  that  Gabriel — that  is, 
Johnny  Dumbledee — had  ever  had  any  early 
acquaintance  with  the  deceased.  The  Court 
would  not  fail  to  observe  that  counsel  on  the 
direct  examination  had  restricted  themselves 
to  a  simple  question — the  name  of  the 
prisoner. 

Objection  sustained  by  Judge  Boom- 
pointer,  who  was  beginning  to  be  anxious 
to  get  at  the  facts.  Whereat  Colonel  Star- 
bottle  excepted,  had  no  more  questions  to 
ask,  and  Gabriel  was  commanded  to  stand 
aside. 

Betting  now  five  to  one  on  Arthur  Pom- 
sett  ;  Gabriel's  hand,  on  leaving  the  witness 
box,  shaken  cordially  by  a  number  of  hither 
to  disinterested  people.  Hurried  consulta 
tion  between  defendant's  counsel.  A  note 
handed  to  Colonel  Starbottle.  Intense 
curiosity  manifested  by  Manuela  and  Sal 
regarding  a  closely  veiled  female,  who  enters 
a  moment  later,  and  is  conducted  with  an 
excess  of  courtesy  to  a  seat  by  the  gallant 
Colonel.  General  impatience  of  audience 
and  jury. 
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The  defence  resumed.  Michael  O'Flaherty 
called ;  nativity,  County  Kerry,  Ireland. 
Business,  miner.  On  night  of  the  murder, 
while  going  home  from  work,  met  deceased 
on  Conroy's  Hill,  dodging  in  among  the 
trees,  fur  all  the  wurreld  like  a  thafe.  A  few 
minutes  later  overtook  Gabriel  Conroy  half  a 
mile  further  on,  on  the  same  road,  going  in 
same  direction  as  witness,  and  walked  with 
him  to  Lawyer  Maxwell's  office.  Cross 
examined:  Is  naturalized.  Always  voted 
the  Dimmycratic  ticket.  Was  always  op 
posed  to  the  Government — bad  cess  to  it — 
in  the  ould  counthry,  and  isn't  thet  mane  to 
go  back  on  his  principles  here.  Doesn't 
know  that  a  Chinaman  has  affirmed  to  the 
same  fact  of  Gabriel's  alibi.  Doesn't  know 
what  an  alibi  is  ;  thinks  he  would  if  he  saw 
it.  Believes  a  Chinaman  is  worse  nor  a 
nigger.  Has  noticed  that  Gabriel  was  left- 
handed. 

Amadee  Michet,  sworn  for  defence; 
nativity,  France.  Business,  Foreman  of  La 
Parfaite  Union.  Frequently  walks  to  him 
self  in  the  beautiful  grove  on  Conroy's  Hill. 
Comes  to  him  on  the  night  of  the  15th, 
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Gabriel  Conroy  departing  from  his  house. 
It  is  then  seven  hours,  possibly  more,  not 
less.  The  night  is  fine.  This  Gabriel 
salutes  him,  in  the  American  fashion,  and  is 
gone.  Eastward.  Ever  to  the  east.  Watches 
M.  Conroy  because  he  wears  a  triste  look, 
as  if  there  were  great  sadness  here  (in  the 
breast  of  the  witness'  blouse).  Sees  him 
vanish  in  the  gulch.  Returns  fco  the  hill  and 
there  overhears  voices,  a  man's  and  a 
woman's.  The  woman's  voice  is  that  of 
Madame  Conroy.  The  man's  voice  is  to 
him  strange  and  not  familiar.  Will  swear 
positively  it  was  not  Gabriel's.  Remains  on 
the  hill  about  an  hour.  Did  not  see  Gabriel 
again.  Saw  a  man  and  woman  leave  the 
hill  and  pass  by  the  Wingdam  road  as  he 
was  going  home.  To  the  best  of  his  belief 
the  woman  was  Mrs.  Conroy.  Do  not  know 
the  man.  Is  positive  it  was  not  Gabriel 
Conroy.  Why  ?  Eh !  Mon  Dieu,  is  it 
possible  that  one  should  mistake  a  giant  ? 

Cross  Examined.  Is  a  patriot — do  not 
know  what  is  this  Democrat  you  call.  Is  a 
hater  of  aristocrats.  Do  not  know  if  the 
deceased  was  an  aristocrat.  Was  not 
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enraged  with  Madame  Conroy.  Never 
made  love  to  her.  Was  not  jilted  by  her. 
This  is  all  what  you  call  too  theen,  eh  ? 
Has  noticed  that  the  prisoner  was  left- 
handed. 

Helling  Dittmann ;  nativity,  Germany. 
Does  not  know  the  deceased;  does  know 
Gabriel.  Met  him  the  night  of  the  15th 
on  the  road  from  Wingdam ;  thinks  it  was 
after  eight  o'clock.  He  was  talking  to  a 
Chinaman. 

Cross  Examined.  Has  not  been  told  that 
these  are  the  facts  stated  by  the  Chinaman. 
Believes  a  Chinaman  as  good  as  any  other 
man.  Don't  know  what  you  mean.  How 
comes  dese  dings.  Has  noticed  the  prisoner 
used  his  left  hand  efery  dime. 

Dr.  Pressnitz  recalled.  Viewed  the  body 
at  nine  o'clock  on  the  16th.  The  blood 
stains  on  the  linen  and  the  body  had  been 
slightly  obliterated  and  diluted  with  water, 
as  if  they  had  been  subjected  to  a  watery 
application.  There  was  an  unusually  heavy 
dew  at  seven  o'clock  that  evening,  not  later. 
Has  kept  a  meteorological  record  for  the 
last  three  years.  Is  of  the  opinion  that 
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this  saturation  might  be  caused  by  dew 
falling  on  a  clot  of  coagulated  blood.  The 
same  effect  would  not  be  noticeable  on  a 
freshly  bleeding  wound.  The  hygrometer 
showed  no  indication  of  a  later  fall  of  dew. 
The  night  was  windy  and  boisterous  after 
eight  o'clock,  with  no  humidity.  Is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  body  as  seen  by  him,  first 
assumed  its  position  before  eight  o'clock. 
Would  not  swear  positively  that  the  de 
ceased  expired  before  that  time.  Would 
swear  positively  that  the  wounds  were  not 
received  after  eight  o'clock.  From  the 
position  of  the  wound,  should  say  it  was 
received  while  the  deceased  was  in  an 
upright  position,  and  the  arm  raised  as  if  in 
struggling.  From  the  course  of  the  wound 
should  say  it  could  not  have  been  dealt  from 
the  left  hand  of  an  opponent.  On  the 
cross  examination,  Dr.  Pressnitz  admitted 
that  many  so-called  "  left-handed  men"  were 
really  ambi-dexterous.  Was  of  the  opinion 
that  perspiration  would  not  have  caused  the 
saturation  of  the  dead  man's  linen.  The 
saturation  was  evidently  after  death — the 
blood  had  clotted.  Dr.  Pressnitz  was 
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quite  certain  that  a  dead  rnan  did  not 
perspire. 

The  defence  rested  amid  a  profound  sen 
sation.  Colonel  Starbottle,  who  had  re 
covered  his  jaunty  spirits,  apparently  in 
fluenced  by  his  animated  and  gallant  con 
versation  with  the  veiled  female,  rose  upon 
his  short  stubby  feet,  and  withdrawing  his 
handkerchief  from  his  breast  laid  it  upon 
the  table  before  him.  Then  carefully 
placing  the  ends  of  two  white  pudgy  fingers 
upon  it,  Colonel  Starbottle  gracefully  threw 
his  whole  weight  upon  their  tips,  and  lean 
ing  elegantly  toward  the  veiled  figure,  called 
"  Grace  Conroy." 

The  figure  arose,  slight,  graceful,  elegant ; 
hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  slipped  a 
lissom  shadow  through  the  crowd  as  a  trout 
glides  through  a  shallow,  and  before  the 
swaying,  moving  mass  had  settled  to 
astonished  rest,  stood  upon  the  witness 
stand.  Then  with  a  quick  dexterous  move 
ment  she  put  aside  the  veil,  that  after  the 
Spanish  fashion  was  both  bonnet  and  veil, 
and  revealed  a  face  so  exquisitely  beautiful 
and  gracious,  that  even  Manuela  and  Sal 
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were  awed  into  speechless  admiration.  She 
took  the  oath  with  downcast  lids,  whose 
sweeping  fringes  were  so  perfect  that  this 
very  act  of  modesty  seemed  to  the  two 
female  critics  as  the  most  artistic  coquetry, 
and  then  raised  her  dark  eyes  and  fixed 
them  upon  Gabriel. 

Colonel  Starbottle  waved  his  hand  with 
infinite  gallantry. 

"  What  is — er — your  name  ?" 

"  Grace  Conroy." 

"Have  you  a  brother  by  the  name  of 
Gabriel  Conroy  ?" 

"I  have." 

"  Look  around  the  Court  and  see  if  you 
can  recognise  him." 

The  witness  with  her  eyes  still  fixed  on 
Gabriel  pointed  him  out  with  her  gloved 
finger.  "  I  do.  He  is  there  !" 

"  The  prisoner  at  the  bar?" 

"  Yes." 

"  He  is  Gabriel  Conroy  ?" 

"  He  is." 

"  How  long  is  it  since  you  have  seen 
him  ?" 

"  Six  years." 
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"  Where  did  you  see  him  last,  and  under 
what  circumstances  ?" 

"  At  StarvatioQ  Camp,  in  the  Sierras.  I 
left  there  to  get  help  for  him  and  my 
sister." 

"  And  you  have  never  seen  him  since?" 

"  Never !" 

"  Are  you  aware  that  among  the — er— 
er — unfortunates  who  perished,  a  body  that 
was  alleged  to  be  yours  was  identified  ?" 

«  Yes." 

"  Can  you  explain  that  circumstance  ?" 

"  Yes.  When  I  left  I  wore  a  suit  of 
boy's  clothes.  I  left  my  own  garments  for 
Mrs.  Peter  Dumphy,  one  of  our  party.  It 
was  her  body,  clothed  in  my  garments,  that 
was  identified  as  myself." 

"  Have  you  any  proof  of  that  fact  other 
than  your  statement  ?" 

"  Yes.  Mr.  Peter  Dumphy,  the  husband 
of  Mrs.  Dumphy,  my  brother  Grabriel  Con- 
roy,  and — 

"  May  it  please  the  Court"  (the  voice 
was  Arthur  Poinsett's,  cool,  quiet,  and 
languidly  patient),  "  may  it  please  the 
Court,  we  of  the  defence — to  save  your 
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Honour  and  the  jury  some  time  and  trouble 
—are  willing  to  admit  this  identification  of 
our  client  as  Gabriel  Conroy,  and  the  wit 
ness,  without  further  corroboration  than  her 
own  word,  as  his  sister.  Your  Honour  and 
the  gentlemen  of  the  jury  will  not  fail  to 
recognise  in  the  evidence  of  our  client  as  to 
his  own  name  and  origin,  a  rash,  foolish, 
and,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague, 
I  must  add,  unadvised  attempt  to  save  the 
reputation  of  the  wife  he  deeply  loves  from 
the  equally  unadvised  and  extraneous 
evidence  brought  forward  by  the  prosecu 
tion.  But  we  must  insist,  your  Honour, 
that  all  this  is  impertinent  to  the  real  issue, 
the  killing  of  Victor  Ramirez  by  John  Doe, 
alias  Gabriel  Conroy.  Admitting  the  facts 
just  testified  to  by  the  witness,  Grace 
Conroy,  we  have  no  cross-examination  to 
make." 

The  face  of  the  witness,  which  had  been 
pale  and  self-possessed,  flushed  suddenly  as 
she  turned  her  eyes  upon  Arthur  Poinsett. 
But  that  self-contained  scamp  retained  an 
unmoved  countenance  as,  at  Judge  Boom- 
pointer's  unusually  gracious  instruction  that 
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the  witness  might  retire,  Grace  Conroy  left 
the  stand.  To  a  question  from  the  Court, 
Colonel  Starbottle  intimated  that  he  should 
offer  no  further  evidence  in  rebuttal. 

"  May  it  please  the  Court,"  said  Arthur, 
quietly,  "  if  we  accept  the  impeachment  by 
a  sister  of  a  brother  on  trial  for  his  life, 
without  comment  or  cross-examination,  it  is 
because  we  are  confident — legally  confident 
— of  showing  the  innocence  of  that  brother 
by  other  means.  Recognising  the  fact  that 
this  trial  is  not  for  the  identification  of  the 
prisoner  under  any  name  or  alias,  but  simply 
upon  the  issue  of  the  fact,  whether  he  did 
or  did  not  commit  murder  upon  the  body  of 
Victor  Eamirez,  as  specified  in  the  indict 
ment,  we  now,  waiving  all  other  issues, 
prepare  to  prove  his  innocence  by  a  single 
witness.  That  this  witness  was  not  pro 
duced  earlier,  was  unavoidable ;  that  his 
testimony  was  not  outlined  in  the  opening, 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  only  within  the  last 
half-hour  had  he  been  within  the  reach  of 
the  mandate  of  this  Court."  He  would  call 
Henry  Perkins  ! 

There  was  a  slight  stir  among  the  specta- 
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tors  by  the  door  as  they  made  way  to  a 
quaint  figure  that,  clad  in  garments  of  a 
bygone  fashion,  with  a  pale,  wrinkled, 
yellow  face,  and  grey  hair,  from  which  the 
dye  had  faded,  stepped  upon  the  stand. 

Is  a  translator  of  Spanish  and  searcher 
of  deeds  to  the  Land  Commission.  Is 
called  an  expert.  Eecognises  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar.  Saw  him  only  once,  two  days 
before  the  murder,  in  passing  over  Conroy's 
Hill.  He  was  sitting  on  the  door-step  of  a 
deserted  cabin  with  a  little  girl  by  his  side. 
Saw  the  deceased  twice.  Once  when  he 
came  to  Don  Pedro's  house  in  San  Francisco 
to  arrange  for  the  forgery  of  a  grant  that 
should  invalidate  one  already  held  by  the 
prisoner's  wife.  Saw  the  deceased  again, 
after  the  forgery,  on  Conroy's  Hill,  engaged 
in  conversation  with  the  prisoner's  wife. 
Deceased  appeared  to  be  greatly  excited, 
and  suddenly  drew  a  knife  and  made  an 
attack  upon  the  prisoner's  wife.  Witness 
reached  forward  and  interposed  in  defence 
of  the  woman,  when  the  deceased  turned 
upon  him  in  a  paroxysm  of  insane  rage,  and 
a  struggle  took  place  between  them  for  the 
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possession  of  the  knife,  witness  calling  for 
help.  Witness  did  not  succeed  in  wresting 
the  knife  from  the  hands  of  deceased ;  it 
required  all  his  strength  to  keep  himself 
from  bodily  harm.  In  the  midst  of  the 
struggle,  witness  heard  steps  approaching, 
and  again  called  for  help. 

The  witness'  call  was  responded  to  by  a 
voice  in  broken  English,  unintelligible  to 
witness,  apparently  the  voice  of  a  Chinaman. 
At  the  sound  of  the  voice  and  the  approach 
of  footsteps,  the  deceased  broke  from  wit 
ness,  and  running  backward  a  few  steps, 
plunged  the  knife  into  his  own  breast  and 
fell.  Witness  ran  to  his  side  and  again 
called  for  help.  Deceased  turned  upon  him 
with  a  ghastly  smile  and  said,  "  Bring  any 
one  here  and  I'll  accuse  you  before  them  of 
my  nmrder !"  Deceased  did  not  speak 
again,  but  fell  into  a  state  of  insensibility. 
Witness  became  alarmed,  reflecting  upon 
the  threat  of  the  deceased,  and  did  not  go 
for  help.  While  standing  irresolutely  by 
the  body,  Mrs.  Conroy,  the  prisoner's  wife, 
came  upon  him.  Confessed  to  her  the 
details  just  described,  and  the  threat  of  the 
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deceased.     She  advised  the  instant  flight  of 
the    witness,   and  offered  to   go  with  him 
herself.      Witness    procured    a   horse    and 
buggy  from  a  livery  stable,  and  at  half-past 
nine  at  night  took  Mrs.  Conroy  from  the 
hillside  near  the  road,  where  she  was  waiting. 
Drove  to  Markleville  that  night,  where  he 
left  her  under  an  assumed   name,  and  came 
alone  to  San  Francisco  and  the  Mission  of 
San   Antonio.     Here  he  learned  from   the 
last    witness,    the    prisoner's    sister,    Grace 
Conroy,  of  the    arrest    of  her    brother   for 
murder.     Witness  at  once  returned  to  One 
Horse  Gulch,  only  to  find  the  administration 
of  justice  in  the  hands  of  a  Vigilance  Com 
mittee.     Feeling  that  his  own  life  might  be 
sacrificed  without  saving  the  prisoner's,  he 
took  refuge  in  a  tunnel  on  Conroy 's  Hill. 
It  chanced    to  be   the  same  tunnel  which 
Gabriel  Conroy  and  his    friend  afterwards 
sought  in  escaping  from  the  Vigilance  Com 
mittee    after    the    earthquake.       Witness, 
during  the  absence   of  Gabriel,  made  him 
self  known  to  Mr.  Jack  Hamlin,  Gabriel's 
friend  and  comrade  in  flight,   and  assured 
him  of  the  witness's  intention  to  come  for- 
VOL.  in.  16 
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ward  whenever  a  fair  trial  could  be  accorded 
to  Gabriel.  After  the  re-arrest  and  bailing 
of  Gabriel,  witness  returned  to  San  Fran 
cisco  to  procure  evidence  regarding  the 
forged  grant,  and  proofs  of  Bamirez's  perse 
cution  of  Mrs.  Conroy.  Had  brought  with 
him  the  knife,  and  had  found  the  cutler 
who  sold  it  to  deceased  eight  months  before, 
when  deceased  first  meditated  an  assault  on 
Mrs.  Conroy.  Objected  to,  and  objection 
overruled  by  a  deeply  interested  and  excited 
Court. 

"  That  is  all,"  said  Arthur. 

Colonel  Starbottle,  seated  beside  Grace 
Conroy,  did  not,  for  a  moment,  respond  to 
the  impatient  eyes  of  the  audience  in  the 
hush  that  followed.  It  was  not  until  Grace 
Conroy  whispered  a  few  words  in  his  ear, 
that  the  gallant  Colonel  lifted  his  dilated 
breast  and  self-complacent  face  above  the 
level  of  the  seated  counsel. 

"  What — er — er — was  the  reason — why 
did  the — er — er — deeply  anxious  wife,  who 
fled  with  you,  and  thus  precipitated  the 
arrest  of  her  husband — why  did  not  she 
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return  with  you  to  clear  him  from  suspicion  ? 
Why  does  she  remain  absent  ?" 

"  She  was  taken  ill — dangerously  ill  at 
Markleville.  The  excitement  and  fatigue 
of  the  journey  had  brought  on  premature 
confinement.  A  child  was  born " 

There  was  a  sudden  stir  among  the  group 
beside  the  prisoner's  chair.  Colonel  Star- 
bottle,  with  a  hurried  glance  at  Grace  Con- 
roy,  waved  his  hand  toward  the  witness  and 
sat  down.  Arthur  Poinsett  rose.  "  We 
ask  a  moment's  delay,  your  Honour.  The 
prisoner  has  fallen  in  a  fit." 


16—2 


CHAPTER  VII. 

A     FAMILY      GREETING. 

HEN  Gabriel  opened  his  eyes  to 
consciousness,  he  was  lying  on  the 
floor  of  the  jury  room,  his  head 
supported  by  Oily,  and  a  slight,  graceful, 
womanly  figure,  that  had  been  apparently 
bending  over  him,  in  the  act  of  slowly 
withdrawing  from  his  awakening  gaze.  It 
was  his  sister  Grace. 

"  Thar,  you're  better  now/'  said  Oily, 
taking  her  brother's  hand,  and  quietly 
ignoring  her  sister,  on  whom  Gabriel's  eyes 
were  still  fixed.  "  Try  and  raise  yourself 
inter  this  chair.  Thar — thar  now — that's 
a  good  old  Gabe — thar  I  reckon  you're 
more  comfortable  !" 

"  It's  Gracey  !"  whispered  Gabriel, 
hoarsely,  with  his  eyes  still  fixed  upon  the 
slight,  elegantly  dressed  woman,  who  now, 
leaning  against  the  doorway  stood  coldly 
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regarding  him.  "  It's  Gracey — your  sister, 
Oily !" 

"  Ef  you  mean  the  woman  who  hez  been 
tryin'  her  best  to  swar  away  your  life,  and 
kem  here  allowin'  to  do  it — she  ain't  no 
sister  o'  mine — not,"  added  Oily,  with  a 
withering  glance  at  the  simple  elegance 
of  her  sister's  attire,  "  not  even  ef  she 
does  trapse  in  yer  in  frills  and  tuckers — 
more  shame  for  her  !" 

"  If  you  mean,"  said  Grace,  coldly,  "  the 
girl  whose  birthright  you  took  away  by 
marrying  the  woman  who  stole  it,  if  you 
mean  the  girl  who  rightfully  bears  the  name 
that  you  denied,  under  oath,  in  the  very 
shadow  of  the  gallows,  she  claims  nothing 
of  you  but  her  name." 

"  Thet's  so,"  said  Gabriel,  simply.  He 
dropped  his  head  between  his  great  hands, 
and  a  sudden  tremor  shook  his  huge  frame. 

"  Ye  ain't  goin'  to  be  driv  inter  histeriks 
agin  along  o'  that  crockodiil,"  said  Oily, 
bending  over  her  brother  in  alarm,  "  don't 
ye — don't  ye  cry,  Gabe  !"  whimpered  Oily, 
as  a  few  drops  oozed  between  Gabriel's  fin 
gers  ;  "  don't  ye  take  on,  darling,  afore  her!* 
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The  two  sisters  glared  at  each  other  over 
the  helpless  man  between  them.  Then  an 
other  woman  entered  who  looked  sympa 
thetically  at  Gabriel  and  then  glared  at  them 
both.  It  was  Mrs.  Markle.  At  which, 
happily  for  Gabriel,  the  family  bickering 
ceased. 

"  It's  all  over,  Gabriel !  you're  clar !"  said 
Mrs.  Markle,  ignoring  the  sympathies  as 
well  as  the  presence  of  the  two  other  ladies. 
"Here's  Mr.  Poinsett." 

He  entered  quickly,  but  stopped  and 
flushed  slightly  under  the  cold  eyes  of 
Grace  Conroy.  But  only  for  a  moment. 
Coming  to  Gabriel's  side,  he  said,  kindly, 
"  Gabriel,  I  congratulate  you.  The  acting 
District  Attorney  has  entered  a  nolle  pro- 
sequi,  and  you  are  discharged." 

"Ye  mean  I  kin  go/'  said  Gabriel,  sud 
denly  lifting  his  face. 

"  Yes.     You  are  as  free  as  air." 

"  And  ez  to  her  ?"  asked  Gabriel,  quickly. 
«  "Who  do  you  mean?"  replied  Arthur, 
involuntarily  glancing  in  the  direction  of 
Grace,  whose  eyes  dropped  scornfully  before 
him. 
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"  My  wife — July — is  she  clar  too  ?" 

"•As  far  as  this  trial  is  concerned,  yes," 
returned  Arthur,  with  a  trifle  less  interest 
in  his  voice,  which  Gabriel  was  quick  to 
discern. 

"Then  I'll  go,"  said  Gabriel,  rising  to 
his  feet.  He  made  a  few  steps  to  the  door 
and  then  hesitated,  stopped,  and  turned 
toward  Grace.  As  he  did  so  his  old 
apologetic,  troubled,  diffident  manner  re 
turned. 

"  Ye'll  exkoos  me,  Miss,"  he  said,  looking 
with  troubled  eyes  upon  his  newly-found 
sister,  "  ye'll  exkoos  me,  ef  I  haven't  the 
time  now  to  do  the  agreeable  and  show  ye 
over  yer  property  on  Conroy's  Hill.  But  it's 
thar!  It's  all  thar,  ez  Lawyer  Maxwell 
kin  testify.  It's  all  thar  and  the  house  is 
open,  ez  it  always  was  to  ye,  ez  the  young 
woman  who  keeps  the  house  kin  tell  ye.  I'd 
go  thar  with  ye  ef  I  hed  time,  but  I'm 
startin'  out  now,  to-night,  to  see  July.  To 
see  my  wife,  Miss  Conroy,  to  see  July  ez  is 
expectin' !  And  I  reckon  thar'll  be  a  baby— 
a  pore  little,  helpless  newborn  baby — ony  so 
long!"  added  Gabriel,  exhibiting  his  fore- 
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finger  as  a  degree  of  mensuration,  "  and  ez 
a  fammerly  man,  being  ladies,  I  reckon  you 
reckon  I  oughter  be  thar."  (I  grieve  to 
state  that  at  this  moment  the  ladies  ap 
pealed  to  exchanged  a  glance  of  supreme 
contempt,  and  am  proud  to  record  that 
Lawyer  Maxwell  and  Mr.  Poinsett  exhi 
bited  the  only  expression  of  sympathy  with 
the  speaker,  that  was  noticeable  in  the 
group.) 

Arthur  detected  it  and  said,  I  fear  none 
the  less  readily  for  that  knowledge — 

"  Don't  let  us  keep  you,  Gabriel ;  we 
understand  your  feelings.  Go  at  once." 

"  Take  me  along,  Gabe,"  said  Oily, 
flashing  her  eyes  at  her  sister,  and  then 
turning  to  Gabriel  with  a  quivering  upper 

HP. 

Gabriel  turned,  swooped  his  tremendous 
arm  around  Oily,  lifted  her  bodily  off  her 
feet,  and  saying,  "  You're  my  own  little 
girl,"  vanished  through  the  doorway. 

This  movement  reduced  the  group  to 
Mrs.  Markle  and  Grace  Conroy,  confronted 
by  Mr.  Poinsett  and  Maxwell.  Mrs.  Markle 
relieved  an  embarrassing  silence  by  stepping 
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forward  and  taking  [the  arm  of  Lawyer 
Maxwell  and  leading  him  away.  Arthur 
and  Grace  were  left  alone. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Arthur  lost 
his  readiness  and  self-command.  He  glanced 
awkwardly  at  the  woman  before  him,  and 
felt  that  neither  conventional  courtesy  nor 
vague  sentimental  recollection  would  be 
effective  here. 

"  I  am  waiting  for  my  maid,"  said  Grace, 
coldly ;  "if,  as  you  return  to  the  Court 
room,  you  will  send  her  here,  you  will 
oblige  me/' 

Arthur  bowed  confusedly. 

"  Your  maid " 

"  Yes  ;  you  know  her,  I  think,  Mr. 
Poinsett,"  continued  Grace,  lifting  her 
arched  brows  with  cold  surprise.  "  Man- 
uela  !" 

Arthur  turned  pale  and  red.  He  was 
conscious  of  being  not  only  awkward  but 
ridiculous. 

"  Pardon  me — perhaps  I  am  troubling 
you — I  will  go  myself/'  said  Grace,  con 
temptuously. 

"  One     moment,     Miss     Conroy,"     said 
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Arthur,  instinctively  stepping  before  her  as 
she  moved  as  if  to  pass  him,  "  one  moment, 
I  beg."  He  paused,  and  then  said,  with 
less  deliberation  and  more  impulsively  than 
had  been  his  habit  for  the  last  six  years, 
"You  will,  perhaps,  be  more  forgiving  to 
your  brother  if  you  know  that  I,  who  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  since— 
since — you  were  lost  to  us  all — I,  who  have 
not  had  his  preoccupation  of  interest  in 
another — even  I,  have  been  as  blind,  as 
foolish,  as  seemingly  heartless  as  he.  You 
will  remember  this,  Miss  Conroy — I  hope 
quite  as  much  for  its  implied  compliment  to 
your  complete  disguise,  and  an  evidence  of 
the  success  of  your  own  endeavours  to 
obliterate  your  identity,  as  for  its  being  an 
excuse  for  your  brother's  conduct,  if  not  for 
my  own.  /did  not  know  you." 

Grace  Conroy  paused  and  raised  her  dark 
eyes  to  his. 

"  You  spoke  of  my  brother's  preoccu 
pation  with — with  the  woman  for  whom  he 
would  have  sacrificed  anything — me— his 
very  life  !  I  can — I  am  a  woman — I  can 
understand  that  !  You  have  forgotten,  Don 
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Arturo,  you  have  forgotten — pardon  me — I 
am  not  finding  fault — it  is  not  for  me  to 
find  fault — but  you  have  forgotten — Donna 
Maria  Sepulvida !" 

She  swept  by  him  with  a  rustle  of  silk 
and  lace,  and  was  gone.  His  heart  gave  a 
sudden  bound ;  he  was  about  to  follow  her, 
when  he  was  met  at  the  door  by  the  ex 
panding  bosom  of  Colonel  Starbottle. 

"  Permit  me,  sir,  as  a  gentleman,  as  a 
man  of — er — er — er — honour!  to  congratu 
late  you,  sir  !  When  we — er — er — parted 
in  San  Francisco  I  did  not  think  that  I 
would  have  the — er — er — pleasure — a  rare 
pleasure  to  Colonel  Starbottle,  sir,  in  his 
private  as  well  as  his — er — er — public  ca 
pacity  of — er — er — a  PUBLIC  APOLOGY.  Ged, 
sir !  I  have  made  it !  Gred,  sir !  when  I 
entered  that  nolle  pros.  I  said  to  myself, 
'  Star.,  this  is  an  apology — an  apology,  sir ! 
But  you  are  responsible,  sir,  you  are  re 
sponsible,  Star.  !  personally  responsible  !' ' 

"  I  thank  you/'  said  Arthur,  abstractedly, 
still  straining  his  eyes  after  the  retreating 
figure  of  Grace  Conroy,  and  trying  to  com 
bat  a  sudden  instinctive  jealousy  of  the  man 
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before  him,  "  I  thank  you,  Colonel,  on  behalf 
of  my  client  and  myself." 

"  Gred,  sir/'  said  Colonel  Starbottle,  block 
ing  up  the  way,  with  a  general  expansive- 
ness  of  demeanour,  "  Ged,  sir,  this  is  not  all. 
You  will  remember  that  our  recent  inter- 
vie  win  San  Francisco  was  regarding  another 
and  a  different  issue.  That,  sir,  I  am  proud 
to  say,  the  developments  of  evidence  in  this 
trial  have  honourably  and — er — er — as  a 
lawyer,  I  may  say,  have  legally  settled. 
"With  the — er — er — identification  and  legal 
— er — er — rehabilitation  of  Grace  Conroy, 
that  claim  of  my  client  falls  to  the  ground. 
You  may  state  to  your  client,  Mr.  Poinsett, 
that — er — er — upon  my  own  personal  re 
sponsibility  I  abandon  the  claim." 

Arthur  Poinsett  stopped  and  looked  fixedly 
at  the  gallant  Colonel.  Even  in  his  senti 
mental  preoccupation  the  professional  habit 
triumphed. 

"  You  withdraw  Mrs.  Dumphy's  claim 
upon  Mr.  Dumphy  ?"  he  said,  slowly. 

Colonel  Star  bottle  did  not  verbally  reply, 
but  that  gallant  warrior  allowed  the  facial 
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muscles  on  the  left  side  of  his  face  to  relax 
so  that  one  eye  was  partially  closed. 

"  Yes,  sir, — there  is  a  matter  of  a  few 
thousand  dollars  that — er — er — you  under 
stand  I  am — er — er — personally  responsible 
for." 

"That  will  never  be  claimed,  Colonel 
Starbottle,"  said  Arthur,  smiling,  "and  I 
am  only  echoing,  I  am  sure,  the  sentiments 
of  the  man  most  concerned,  who  is  approach 
ing  us — Mr.  Dumphy." 


CHAPTEE  VIII. 

IN    WHICH    THE    FOOTPRINTS    RETURN. 

JK.  JACK  HAMLIN  was  in  very 
bad  case.  When  Dr.  Duchesne, 
who  had  been  summoned  from 
Sacramento,  arrived,  that  eminent  surgeon 
had  instantly  assumed  such  light-hearted- 
ness  and  levity  toward  his  patient,  such 
captiousness  toward  Pete,  with  an  occasional 
seriousness  of  demeanour  when  he  was  alone, 
that,  to  those  who  knew  him,  it  was  equal 
to  an  unfavourable  prognosis.  Indeed,  he 
evaded  the  direct  questioning  of  Oily,  who 
had  lately  constituted  herself  a  wondrously 
light-footed,  soft-handed  assistant  of  Pete, 
until  one  day,  when  they  were  alone,  he 
asked,  more  seriously  than  was  his  wont,  if 
Mr.  Hamlin  had  ever  spoken  of  his  relations, 
or  if  she  knew  of  anv  of  his  friends  who  were 

•/ 

accessible. 

Oily  had  already  turned  this  subject  over 
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in  her  womanly  mind,  and  had  thought  once 
or  twice  of  writing  to  the  Blue  Moselle,  but 
on  the  direct  questioning  of  the  doctor,  and 
its  peculiar  significance,  she  recalled  Jack's 
confidences  on  their  midnight  ride,  and  the 
Spanish  beauty  he  had  outlined,  and  so  one 
evening,  when  she  was  alone  with  her  patient, 
and  the  fever  was  low,  and  Jack  lay  omi 
nously  patient  and  submissive,  she  began— 
what  the  doctor  had  only  lately  abandoned — 
probing  a  half-healed  wound. 

"  I  reckon  you'd  hev  been  a  heap  more 
comfortable  ef  this  thing  hed  happened  to 
ye  down  thar  in  San  Antonio,"  said  Oily. 

Jack  rolled  his  dark  eyes  wonderingly 
upon  his  fair  persecutor. 

"  You  know  you'd  hev  had  thet  thar 
sweetheart  o'  yours — thet  Mexican  woman 
— sittin'  by  ye,  instead  o'  me — and  Pete," 
suggested  the  artful  Olympia. 

Jack  nearly  leaped  from  the  bed. 

"  Do  you  reckon  I'd  hev  rung  myself  in 
as  a  wandering  cripple — a  tramp  thet  hed 
got  peppered — on  a  lady  like  her  ?  Look 
yer,  Oily,"  continued  Mr.  Hamlin,  raising 
himself  on  his  elbow,  "if  you've  got  the 
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idea  thet  thet  woman  is  one  of  them 
hospital  sharps — one  of  them  angels  who 
waltz  round  a  sick  man  with  a  bottle  of 
camphor  in  one  hand  and  a  tract  in  the 
other — you  had  better  disabuse  your  mind 
of  it  at  once,  Miss  Conroy  ;  take  a  back 
seat  and  wait  for  a  new  deal.  And  don't 
you  go  to  talkin'  of  thet  lady  as  my  sweet 
heart  —  it's  —  it's  —  sacrilegious  —  and  the 
meanest  kind  of  a  bluff." 

As  the  day  of  the  trial  drew  near,  Mr.  Ham- 
lin  had  expressed  but  little  interest  in  it,  and 
had  evidently  only  withheld  his  general 
disgust  of  Gabriel's  weakness  from  consi 
deration  of  his  sister.  Once  Mr.  Hamlin  con 
descended  to  explain  his  apparent  coldness. 

"  There's  a  witness  coming,  Oily,  that'll 
clear  your  brother — more  shame  for  him — - 
the  man  ez  did  kill  Eamirez.  I'm  keeping 
my  sympathies  for  that  chap.  Don't  you 
be  alarmed.  If  that  man  don't  come  up  to 
the  scratch  I  will.  So — don't  you  go  whin 
ing  round.  And  ef  you'll  take  my  advice, 
you'll  keep  clear  o'  that  Court,  and  let  them 
lawyers  fight  it  out.  It  will  be  time  enough 
for  you  to  go  when  they  send  for  me" 
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"  But  you  can't  move — you  ain't  strong 
enough,"  said  Oily. 

"  I  reckon  Pete  will  get  me  there  some 
way  if  he  has  to  pack  me  on  his  back.  I 
ain't  a  heavy  weight  now,"  said  Jack,  look 
ing  sadly  at  his  thin  white  hands;  "I've 
reckoned  on  that,  and  even  if  I  should  pass 
in  my  checks  there's  an  affidavit  already 
sworn  to  in  Maxwell's  hands." 

Nevertheless,  on  the  day  of  the  trial,  Oily, 
still  doubtful  of  Gabriel,  and  still  mindful 
of  his  capacity  to  develop  "  God  forsaken 
mulishness,"  was  nervous  and  uneasy,  until 
a  messenger  arrived  from  Maxwell,  with  a 
note  to  Hamlin,  carrying  the  tidings  of 
the  appearance  of  Perkins  in  Court, 
and  closing  with  a  request  for  Olly's 
presence. 

"Who's  Perkins?"  asked  Oily,  as  she 
reached  for  her  hat  in  nervous  excitement. 

"  He's  no  slouch,"  said  Jack,  senten- 
tiously.  "Don't  ask  questions.  It's  all 
right  with  Gabriel  now,"  he  added,  assur- 
ingly.  "  He's  as  good  as  clear.  Run  away, 
Miss  Conroy.  Hold  up  a  minit !  There, 
kiss  me  !  Look  here,  Oily,  say ! — do  you 
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take  any  stock  in  that  lost  sister  of  yours 
that  your  fool  of  a  brother  is  always  gab 
bing  about  ?  You  do  ?  Well,  you  are  as 
big  a  fool  as  he  !  There  !  There  ! — never 
mind  now — she's  turned  up  at  last !  Much 
good  may  it  do  you.  One  !  two  ! — go !" 
and  as  Olly's  pink  ribbons  flashed  through 
the  doorway,  Mr.  Hamlin  laid  down  again 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

He  was  alone.  The  house  was  very  quiet 
and  still;  most  of  the  guests,  and  the 
hostess  and  her  assistant,  were  at  the  all- 
absorbing  trial ;  even  the  faithful  Pete, 
unconscious  of  any  possible  defection  of  his 
assistant,  Oily,  had  taken  the  opportunity 
to  steal  away  to  hear  the  arguments  of  coun 
sel.  As  the  retreating  footsteps  of  Oily 
echoed  along  the  vacant  corridor,  he  felt 
that  he  possessed  the  house  completely. 

This  consciousness,  to  a  naturally  active 
man,  bored  by  illness,  and  the  continuous 
presence  of  attendants,  however  kind  and 
devoted,  was  at  first  a  relief.  Mr.  Hamlin 
experienced  an  instant  desire  to  get  up  and 
dress  himself,  to  do  various  things  which 
were  forbidden — but  which  now  an  over- 
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ruling  Providence  had  apparently  placed 
within  his  reach.  He  rose  with  great  diffi 
culty,  and  a  physical  weakness  that  seemed 
altogether  inconsistent  with  the  excitement 
he  was  then  feeling,  and  partially  dressed 
himself.  Then  he  was  suddenly  overtaken 
with  great  faintness  and  vertigo,  and  stag 
gering  to  the  open  window  fell  in  a  chair 
beside  it.  The  cool  breeze  revived  him  for 
a  moment,  and  he  tried  to  rise,  but  found  it 
impossible.  Then  the  faintness  and  vertigo 
returned,  and  he  seemed  to  be  slipping 
away  somewhere — not  altogether  unplea 
santly,  nor  against  his  volition — somewhere 
where  there  was  darkness  and  stillness  and 
rest.  And  then  he  slipped  back,  almost 
instantly  as  it  seemed  to  him,  to  a  room 
full  of  excited  and  anxious  people,  all  extra 
vagantly,  and  as  he  thought,  ridiculously 
concerned  about  himself.  He  tried  to  assure 
them  that  he  was  all  right,  and  not  feeling 
any  worse  for  his  exertion,  but  was  unable 
to  make  them  understand  him.  Then  fol 
lowed  Night,  replete  with  pain,  and  filled 
with  familiar  voices  that  spoke  unintelligi 
bly,  and  then  Day,  devoted  to  the  mono- 
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tonous  repetition  of  the  last  word  or  phrase 
that  the  doctor,  or  Pete,  or  Oily  had  used, 
or  the  endless  procession  of  Olly's  pink 
ribbons,  and  the  tremulousness  of  a  window 
curtain,  or  the  black,  sphinx-like  riddle  of  a 
pattern  on  the  bed-quilt,  or  the  wall  paper. 
Then  there  was  sleep  that  was  turbulent 
and  conscious,  and  wakefulness  that  was 
lethargic  and  dim,  and  then  infinite  weari 
ness,  and  then,  lapses  of  utter  vacuity — 
the  occasional  ominous  impinging  of  the 
shadow  of  death. 

But  through  this  chaos  there  was  always 
a  dominant  central  figure — a  figure  partly 
a  memory,  and,  as  such,  surrounded  by 
consistent  associations  ;  partly  a  reality  and 
incongruous  with  its  surroundings  —  the 
figure  of  Donna  Dolores  !  But  whether  this 
figure  came  back  to  Mr.  Hamlin  out  of  the 
dusky  arches  of  the  Mission  Church  in  a 
cloud  of  incense,  besprinkling  him  with 
holy  water,  or  whether  it  bent  over  him, 
touching  his  feverish  lips  with  cool  drinks, 
or  smoothing  his  pillow,  a  fact  utterly  unreal 
and  preposterous  seen  against  the  pattern 
of  the  wall  paper,  or  sitting  on  the  familiar 
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chair  by  his  bedside— -it  was  always  there. 
And  when,  one  day,  the  figure  stayed  longer, 
and  the  interval  of  complete  consciousness 
seemed  more  protracted,  Mr.  Hamlin,  with 
one  mighty  effort,  moved  his  lips,  and  said 
feebly— 

"  Donna  Dolores  !" 

The  figure  started,  leaned  its  beautiful 
face,  blushing  a  celestial  rosy  red,  above  his 
own,  put  its  finger  to  its  perfect  lips,  and 
said  in  plain  English— 

"  Hush  !  I  am  Gabriel  Conroy's  sister." 


CHAPTEK  IX. 

IN    WHICH    MR.    HAMLIN    PASSES. 

ITH  his  lips  sealed  by  the  positive 
mandate  of  the  lovely  spectre,  Mr. 
Hamlin  resigned  himself  again  to 
weakness  and  sleep.  When  he  awoke, 
Oily  was  sitting  by  his  bedside ;  the  dusky 
figure  of  Pete,  spectacled  and  reading  a 
good  book,  was  dirnly  outlined  against  the 
window — but  that  was  all.  The  vision— 
if  vision  it  was — had  fled. 

"Oily,"  said  Mr.  Hamlin,  faintly. 

"  Yes !"  said  Oily,  opening  her  eyes  in 
expectant  sympathy. 

"  How  long — have  I  been  dr — I  mean 
how  long  has  this — spell  lasted  ?" 

"  Three  days,"  said  Oily. 

"  The  —  -  you  say  1"  (a  humane  and 
possibly  weak  consideration  for  Mr.  Hamlin 
in  his  new  weakness  and  suffering,  restricts 
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me  to  a  mere  outline  of  his  extravagance  of 
speech.) 

"  But  you're  better  now,"  supplemented 
Oily. 

Mr.  Hamlin  began  to  wonder  faintly  if 
his  painful  experience  of  the  last  twenty- 
four  hours  were  a  part  of  his  convalescence. 
He  was  silent  for  a  few  moments  and  then 
suddenly  turned  his  face  toward  Oily. 

"  Didn't  you  say  something  about — about 
—your  sister  the  other  day  ?" 

"  Yes — she's  got  back,"  said  Oily,  curtly. 

"  Here  ?" 

"  Here." 

"  Well  ?"  said  Mr.  Hamlin,  a  little  im 
patiently. 

"  Well,"  returned  Oily,  with  a  slight  toss 
of  her  curls,  "  she's  got  back,  and  I  reckon 
it's  about  time  she  did." 

Strange  to  say,  Olly's  evident  lack  of 
appreciation  of  her  sister  seemed  to  please 
Mr.  Hamlin — possibly  because  it  agreed 
with  his  own  idea  of  Grace's  superiority 
and  his  inability  to  recognise  or  accept  her 
as  the  sister  of  Gabriel. 

"  Where    has    she  been    all  this  while  ?" 
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asked   Jack,    rolling    his    large  hollow  eyes 
over  Oily. 

"  Goodness  knows  !     Says  she's  bin  livin' 
in  some   fammerly    down    in    the    south- 
Spanish,  I  reckon ;  thet's  whar  she  gits  those 
airs  and  graces." 

"  Has  she  ever  been  here — in  this  room  ?" 
asked  Mr.  Hamlin. 

"  Of  course  she  has,"  said  Oily.  "  When 
I  left  you  to  go  with  Gabe  to  see  his  wife 
at  Wingdam,  she  volunteered  to  take  my 
place.  Thet  woz  while  you  woz  flighty, 
Mr.  Hamlin.  But  1  reckon  she  admired  to 
stay  here  on  account  of  seein'  her  bo  !" 

"  Her  what  ?"  asked  Mr.  Hamlin,  feeling 
the  blood  fast  rushing  to  his  colourless  face. 

"Her  bo,"  repeated  Oily,  "  thet  thar 
Ashley,  or  Poinsett— or  whatever  he  calls 
hisself  now  !" 

Mr.  Hamlin  here  looked  so  singularly, 
and  his  hand  tightened  so  strongly  around 
Olly's  that  she  hurriedly  repeated  to  him  the 
story  of  Grace's  early  wanderings,  and  her 
absorbing  passion  for  their  former  associate 
Arthur  Poinsett.  The  statement  was,  in 
Olly's  present  state  of  mind,  not  favourable 
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to  Grace.  "  And  she  just  came  up  yer  only  to 
see  Arthur  agin.  Thet's  all.  And  she 
nearly  swearin'  her  brother's  life  away — 
and  pretendiii'  it  was  only  done  to  save  the 
fammerly  name.  Jest  ez  if  it  hed  been 
any  more  comfortable  fur  Grabriel  to  have 
been  hung  in  his  own  name.  And  then 
goin'  and  accusin'  thet  innocent  ole  lamb, 
Gabe,  of  conspiring  with  July  to  take  her 
name  away.  Purty  goin's  on,  I  reckon. 
And  thet  man  Poinsett,byher  own  showin' — 
never  lettin'  on  to  see  her  nor  us — nor  any 
body.  And  she  sassin'  me  for  givin'  my 
opinion  of  him — and  excusin'  him  by  sayin' 
she  didn't  want  him  to  know  whar  she  was. 
And  she  refusin'  to  see  July  at  all — and 
pore  July  lyin'  thar  at  Wingdam,  sick  with 
a  new  baby.  Don't  talk  to  me  about  her  !" 

"  But  your  sister  didn't  run  away  with — 
with — this  chap.  She  went  away  to  bring 
you  help,"  interrupted  Jack,  hastily  drag 
ging  Oily  back  to  earlier  history. 

"  Did  she  ?  Couldn't  she  trust  her  bo  to 
go  and  get  help  and  then  come  back  fur 
her  ? — reckonin'  he  cared  for  her  at  all. 
No,  she  waz  thet  crazy  after  him  she 
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couldn't  trust  him  outer  her  sight — and  she 
left  the  camp  and  Gabe  and  ME  for  him. 
And  then  the  idee  of  her  talking  to  Gabriel 
about  bein'  disgraced  by  July.  Ez  ef  she 
had  never  done  anythin'  to  spile  her  own 
name,  and  puttin'  on  such  airs  and " 

"  Dry  up  !"  shouted  Mr.  Hamlin,  turn 
ing  with  sudden  savageness  upon  his 
pillow.  "  Dry  up  ! — don't  you  see  you're 
driving  me  half-crazy  with  your  infernal 
buzzing  ?"  He  paused,  as  Oily  stopped  in 
mingled  mortification  and  alarm,  and  then 
added  in  milder  tones,  "  There,  that'll  do. 
I  am  not  feeling  well  to-day.  Send  Dr. 
Duchesne  to  me  if  he's  here.  Stop  one 
moment — -there  !  good-bye,  go  !" 

Oily  had  risen  promptly.  There  was 
always  something  in  Mr.  Hamlin's  positive 
tones  that  commanded  an  obedience  that 
she  would  have  refused  to  any  other. 
Thoroughly  convinced  of  some  important 
change  in  Mr.  Hamlin's  symptoms,  she 
sought  the  Doctor  at  once.  Perhaps  she 
brought  with  her  some  of  her  alarm  and 
anxiety,  for  a  moment  later  that  distin 
guished  physician  entered  with  less  delibe- 
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ration  than  was  his  habit.  He  walked  to 
the  bedside  of  his  patient  and  would  have 
taken  his  hand,  but  Jack  slipped  his  tell 
tale  pulse  under  the  covers,  and  looking 
fixedly  at  the  Doctor,  said — 

"  Can  I  be  moved  from  here  ?" 

"You  can,  but  I  should  hardly  ad  vise " 

"  I  didn't  ask  that.  This  is  a  lone  hand 
I'm  play  in',  Doctor,  and  if  I'm  euchred, 
'tain't  your  fault.  How  soon  ?" 

"  I  should  say,"  said  Dr.  Duchesne,  with 
professional  caution,  "  that  if  no  bad  symp 
toms  supervene"  (he  made  here  a  half 
habitual  but  wholly  ineffectual  dive  for 
Jack's  pulse),  "  you  might  go  in  a  week." 

"  I  must  go  now  /" 

Dr.  Duchesne  bent  over  his  patient.  •  He 
was  a  quick  as  well  as  a  patiently  observing 
man,  and  he  saw  something  in  Jack's  face 
that  no  one  else  had  detected.  Seeing  this 
he  said,  "  You  can  go  now,  at  a  great  risk — 
the  risk  of  your  life." 

"  I'll  take  it !"  said  Mr.  Hamlin,  promptly. 
"  I've  been  playin'  agin  odds,"  he  added, 
with  a  faint  but  audacious  smile,  "  for  the 
last  six  months,  and  it's  no  time  to  draw 
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out  now.  Go  on,  tell  Pete  to  pack  up  and 
get  me  ready." 

"Where  are  you  going?"  asked  the 
Doctor,  quietly,  still  gazing  at  his  patient. 

"To!— blank!"  said  Mr.  Hamlin,  im 
pulsively.  Then  recognising  the  fact  that 
in  view  of  his  having  travelling  companions, 
some  more  definite  and  practicable  locality 
was  necessary,  he  paused  a  moment,  and 
said,  "  To  the  Mission  of  San  Antonio." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  Doctor,  gravely. 

Strange  to  say,  whether  from  the  Doctor's 
medication,  or  from  the  stimulus  of  some 
reserved  vitality  hitherto  unsuspected,  Mr. 
Hamlin  from  that  moment  rallied.  The 
preparations  for  his  departure  were  quickly 
made,  and  in  a  few  hours  he  was  ready  for 
the  road. 

"  I  don't  want  to  have  anybody  cacklin' 
around  me,"  he  said,  in  deprecation  of  any 
leave-taking.  "  I  leave  the  board,  they  can 
go  on  with  the  game." 

Notwithstanding  which,  at  the  last 
moment,  Grabriel  hung  awkwardly  and 
heavily  around  the  carriage  in  which  the 
invalid  was  seated. 
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"  I'd  foller  arter  ye,  Mr.  Hamlin,  in  a 
buggy,"  he  interpolated,  in  gentle  depre 
cation  of  his  unwieldy  and  difficult  bulk, 
"  but  I'm  sorter  kept  yer  with  my  wife — 
who  is  powerful  weak  along  of  a  pore  small 
baby — about  so  long — the  same  not  bein'  a 
fammerly  man  yourself  you  don't  kinder  get 
the  hang  of.  I  thought  it  might  please  ye 
to  know  that  I  got  bail  yesterday  for  thet 
Mr.  Perkins — ez  didn't  kill  that  thar  Eamirez 
— the  same  havin'  killed  hisself — ez  woz 
fetched  out  on  the  trial  which  I  reckon  ye 
didn't  get  to  hear.  I  admire  to  see  ye 
lookin'  so  well,  Mr.  Hamlin,  and  I'm  glad 
Olly's  goin'  with  ye.  I  reckon  Grace  would 
hev  gone  too,  but  she's  sorter  skary  about 
strangers,  hevin'  bin  engaged  these  seving 
years  to  a  young  man  by  the  name  o'  Poin- 
sett  ez  waz  one  o'  my  counsel,  and  hevin' 
lately  had  a  row  with  the  same — one  o' 
them  lover's  lights — which  bein'  a  young 
man  yourself,  ye  kin  kindly  allow  for." 

"Drive  on!"  imprecated  Mr.  Hamlin 
furiously  to  the  driver;  "what  are  you 
waiting  for?"  and  with  the  whirling  wheels 
Gabriel  dropped  off  apologetically  in  a  cloud 
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of  dust,  and    Mr.  Hamlin    sank    back   ex- 
haustedly  on  the  cushions. 

Notwithstanding,  as  he  increased  his  dis 
tance  from  One  Horse  Gulch,  his  spirits 
seemed  to  rise,  and  by  the  time  they  had 
reached  San  Antonio,  he  had  recovered  his 
old  audacity  and  dash  of  manner,  and  raised 
the  highest  hopes  in  the  breast  of  every 
body  but — his  Doctor.  Yet  that  gentle 
man,  after  a  careful  examination  of  his 
patient  one  night,  said  privately  to  Pete, 
"  I  think  this  exaltation  will  last  about 
three  days  longer.  I  am  going  to  San 
Francisco.  At  the  end  of  that  time  I  shall 
return — unless  you  telegraph  to  me  before 
that."  He  parted  gaily  from  his  patient, 
and  seriously  from  everybody  else.  Before 
he  left  he  sought  out  Padre  Felipe.  "  I 
have  a  patient  here,  in  a  critical  condition," 
said  the  Doctor,  "  the  hotel  is  no  place  for 
him.  Is  there  any  family  here — any  house 
that  will  receive  him  under  your  advice  for 
a  week  ?  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  will 
be  better,  or  beyond  our  ministration.  He 
is  not  a  Protestant — he  is  nothing.  You 
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have  had  experience  with  the  heathen, 
Father  Felipe." 

Father  Felipe  looked  at  Dr.  Duchesne. 
The  Doctor's  well  earned  professional  fame 
had  penetrated  even  San  Antonio ;  the 
Doctor's  insight  and  intelligence  were 
visible  in  his  manner,  and  touched  the 
Jesuit  instantly.  "  It  is  a  strange  case, 
my  son,  a  sad  case,"  he  said,  thoughtfully, 
"I  will  see." 

He  did.  The  next  day,  under  the  direc 
tions  of  Father  Felipe,  Mr.  Hainlin  was 
removed  to  the  Hancho  of  the  Blessed 
Fisherman,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  its  hostess  was  absent,  was  fairly  in 
stalled  as  its  guest.  When  Mrs.  Sepulvida 
returned  from  her  visit  to  San  Francisco, 
she  was  at  first  astonished,  then  excited, 
and  then  I  fear,  gratified. 

For  she  at  once  recognised  in  this  guest 
of  Father  Felipe,  the  mysterious  stranger 
whom  she  had,  some  weeks  ago,  detected  on 
the  plains  of  the  Blessed  Trinity.  And 
Jack,  despite  his  illness,  was  still  handsome, 
and  had  moreover  the  melancholy  graces  of 
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invalidism,  which  go  far  with  an  habitually 
ailing  sex.  And  so  she  coddled  Mr.  Hamlin 
and  gave  him  her  sacred  hammock  by  day 
over  the  porch  and  her  best  bedroom  at 
night.  And  then,  at  the  close  of  a  pleasant 
day,  she  said,  archly — 

"I  think  I  have  seen  you  before,  Mr. 
Hamlin — at  the  Eancho  of  the  Blessed 
Trinity.  You  remember — the  house  of 
Donna  Dolores  ?" 

Mr.  Hamlin  was  too  observant  of  the  sex 
to  be  impertinently  mindful  of  another 
woman  than  his  interlocutor,  and  assented 
with  easy  indifference. 

Donna  Maria  (now  thoroughly  convinced 
that  Mr.  Hamlin's  attentions  on  that  event 
ful  occasion  were  intended  for  herself,  and 
even  delightfully  suspicious  of  some  pre 
arranged  plan  in  his  present  situation) : 
"  Poor  Donna  Dolores.  You  know  we 
have  lost  her  for  ever." 

Mr.  Hamlin  asked,  "When?" 
"  That  dreadful  earthquake  on  the  8th." 
Mr.  Hamlin,  reflecting  that  the  appear 
ance  of  Grace   Conroy  was    on   the   10th, 
assented  again  abstractedly. 
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"  Ah,  yes  !  so  sad !  And  yet,  perhaps, 
for  the  best.  You  know  the  poor  girl  had 
a  hopeless  passion  for  her  legal  adviser — 
the  famous  Arthur  Poinsett !  Ah  !  you  did 
not.  Well,  perhaps  it  was  only  merciful 
that  she  died  before  she  knew  how  insincere 
that  man's  attentions  were.  You  are  a 
believer  in  special  Providences,  Mr. 
Hamlin?" 

Mr.  Hamlin  (doubtfully) :  "  You  mean 
a  run  of  luck  ?" 

Donna  Maria  (rapidly,  ignoring  Mr. 
Hamlin's  illustration)  :  "  Well,  perhaps  I 
have  reason  to  say  so.  Poor  Donna  Dolores 
was  my  friend.  Yet,  would  you  believe 
there  were  people — you  know  how  ridi 
culous  is  the  gossip  of  a  town  like  this— 
there  are  people  who  believed  that  he  was 
paying  attention  to  ME  !" 

Mrs.  Sepulvida  hung  her  head  archly. 
There  was  a  long  pause.  Then  Mr. 
Hamlin  called  faintly— 

"  Pete !" 

"  Yes,  Mars  Jack." 

"  Ain't  it  time  to  take  that  medicine  ?" 

When  Dr.  Duchesne  returned  he  ignored 
VOL.  in.  18 
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all  this  little  byplay,  and  even  the  anxious 
inquiries  of  Oily,  and  said  to  Mr.  Hamlin — 

"  Have  you  any  objections  to  my  send 
ing  for  Dr.  Mackintosh — a  devilish  clever 
fellow  ?" 

And  Mr.  Hamlin  had  none.  And  so, 
after  a  private  telegram,  Dr.  Mackintosh 
arrived,  and  for  three  or  four  hours  the 
two  doctors  talked  in  an  apparently  unin 
telligible  language,  chiefly  about  a  person 
whom  Mr.  Hamlin  was  satisfied  did  not 
exist.  And  when  Dr.  Mackintosh  left,  Dr. 
Duchesne,  after  a  very  earnest  conversation 
with  him  on  their  way  to  the  stage  office, 
drew  a  chair  beside  Mr.  Hamlin's  bed. 

"  Jack !" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

te  Have  you  got  everything  fixed; — all 
right  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Jack  !" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"You've  made  Pete  very  happy  this 
morning." 

Jack  looked  up  at  Dr.  Duchesne's  critical 
face,  and  the  Doctor  went  on,  gravely — 
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"  Confessing  religion  to  him — saying  you 
believed  as  lie  did  !" 

A  faint  laugh  glimmered  in  the  dark 
hollows  of  Jack's  eyes. 

"  The  old  man,"  he  said,  explanatory, 
"  has  been  preachin'  mighty  heavy  at  me 
ever  since  t'other  doctor  came,  and  I 
reckoned  it  might  please  him  to  allow  that 
everything  he  said  was  so.  You  see  the 
old  man's  bin  right  soft  on  me,  and  be 
tween  us,  Doctor,  I  ain't  much  to  give  him 
in  exchange.  It's  no  square  game  !" 

"  Then  you  believe  you're  going  to  die  ?" 
said  the  Doctor,  gravely. 

"  I  reckon." 

"  And  you  have  no  directions  to  give 
me?" 

"  There's  a  black  hound  at  Sacramento — 
Jim  Briggs,  who  borrowed  and  never  gave 
back  my  silver-mounted  Derringers,  that  I 
reckoned  to  give  to  you  !  Tell  him  he'd 
better  give  them  up  or  I'll " 

"  Jack,"  interrupted  Dr.  Duchesne,  with 
infinite  gentleness,  laying  his  hand  on  the 
invalid's  arm,  "  you  must  not  think  of 


me." 
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Jack  pressed  his  friend's  hand. 
"  There's  my  diamond  pin  up  the  spout 
at  Wingdam,  and  the  money  gone  to  Lawyer 
Maxwell  to  pay  witnesses  for  that  old 
fool  Gabriel.  And  then  when  Gabriel  and 
me  was  escaping  I  happened  to  strike  the 
very  man,  Perkins,  who  was  Gabriel's  prin 
cipal  witness,  and  he  was  dead  broke,  and  I 
had  to  give  him  my  solitaire  ring  to  help 
him  get  away  and  be  on  hand  for  Gabriel. 
And  Olly's  got  my  gold  specimen  to  be 
made  into  a  mug  for  that  cub  of  that  old 
she  tiger — Gabriel's  woman — that  Madame 
Devarges.  And  my  watch — who  has  got 
my  watch  ?"  said  Mr.  Hamlin,  reflec 
tively. 

"  Never  mind  those  things,  Jack.  Have 
you  any  word  to  send-; — to — anybody  ?" 

"No." 

There  was  a  long  pause.  In  the  stillness 
the  ticking  of  a  clock  on  the  mantel  became 
audible.  Then  there  was  a  laugh  in  the 
ante-room,  where  a  professional  brother  of 
Jack's  had  been  waiting,  slightly  under  the 
influence  of  grief  and  liquor. 

"  Scotty  ought  to  know  better — than  to 
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kick  up  a  row  in  a  decent  woman's  house/' 
whispered  Jack,  faintly.  "  Tell  him  to  dry 
up,  or  ril- 

But  his  voice  was  failing  him,  and  the 
sentence  remained  incomplete. 

"  Doc "  (after  a  long  effort). 

"Jack." 

"  Don't— let— on— to  Pete— I  fooled- 
him." 

"  No,  Jack." 

They  were  both  still  for  several  minutes. 
And  then  Dr.  Duchesne  softly  released  his 
hand  and  laid  that  of  his  patient,  white  and 
thin,  upon  the  coverlid  before  him.  Then 
he  rose  gently  and  opened  the  door  of  the 
ante-room.  Two  or  three  eager  faces  con 
fronted  him.  "  Pete,"  he  said,  gravely,  "  I 
want  Pete — no  one  else." 

The  old  negro  entered  with  a  trembling 
step.  And  then  catching  sight  of  the  white 
face  on  the  pillow,  he  uttered  one  cry — a  cry 
replete  with  all  the  hysterical  pathos  of  his 
race,  and  ran  and  dropped  on  his  knees 
beside — it  !  And  then  the  black  and  the 
white  face  were  near  together,  and  both  were 
wet  with  tears. 
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Dr.  Duchesne  stepped  forward  and  would 
have  laid  his  hand  gently  upon  the  old  ser 
vant's  shoulder.  But  he  stopped,  for  sud 
denly  both  of  the  black  hands  were  lifted 
wildly  in  the  air,  and  the  black  face  with 
rapt  eyeballs  turned  toward  the  ceiling,  as 
if  they  had  caught  sight  of  the  steadfast  blue 
beyond.  Perhaps  they  had. 

"  0  de  Lord  God  !  whose  prechiss  blood 
washes  de  brack  sheep  and  de  white  sheep 
all  de  one  colour  !  O  de  Lamb  ob  God  ! 
Sabe,  sabe  dis  por',  dis  por'  boy.  O  Lord 
God  for  MY  sake.  O  de  Lord  God,  dow 
knowst  fo'  twenty  years  Pete,  ole  Pete,  has 
walked  in  dy  ways — has  found  de  Lord  and 
Him  crucified ! — and  has  been  dy  servant. 
O  de  Lord  God — O  de  bressed  Lord,  ef  it's 
all  de  same  to  you,  let  all  dat  go  fo'  nowt. 
Let  ole  Pete  go  !  and  send  down  dy  mercy 
and  forgiveness  fo'  him  f 


CHAPTER  X. 

IN    THE    OLD    CABIN    AGAIN. 

(HERE  was  little  difficulty  in  estab 
lishing  the  validity  of  Grace  Con- 
roy's  claim  to  the  Conroy  grant 
under  the  bequest  of  Dr.  Devarges.  Her 
identity  was  confirmed  by  Mr.  Dumphy— 
none  the  less  readily  that  it  relieved  him  of  a 

»/ 

distressing  doubt  aboutthelate  Mrs.  Dumphy, 
and  did  not  affect  his  claim  to  the  mineral 
discovery  which  he  had  purchased  from 
Gabriel  and  his  wife.  It  was  true  that 
since  the  dropping  of  the  lead  the  mine  had 
been  virtually  abandoned,  and  was  com 
paratively  of  little  market  value.  But  Mr. 
Dumphy  still  clung  to  the  hope  that  the 
missing  lead  would  be  discovered. 

He  was  right.  It  was  some  weeks  after 
the  death  of  Mr.  Hamlin,  that  Gabriel  and 
Oily  stood  again  beneath  the  dismantled 
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roof-tree  and  bare  walls  of  his  old  cabin  on 
Conroy  Hill.  But  the  visit  this  time  was 
not  one  of  confidential  disclosure  nor  lonely 
contemplation,  but  with  a  practical  view  of 
determining  whether  this  first  home  of  the 
brother  and  sister  could  be  repaired  and 
made  habitable,  for  Gabriel  had  steadily  re 
fused  the  solicitations  of  Grace  that  he  should 
occupy  his  more  recent  mansion.  Mrs. 
Conroy  and  infant  were  at  the  hotel. 

"Thar,  Oily,"  said  Gabriel,  "I  reckon 
that  a  cartload  o'  boards  and  a  few  days' 
work  with  willin'  hands,  will  put  that  thar 
shanty  back  ag'in  ez  it  used  to  be  when  you 
and  me  waz  childun." 

"Yes,"  said  Oily,  abstractedly. 

"We've  had  good  times  yer,  Oily,  you 
and  me !" 

"  Yes,"  said  Oily,  with  eyes  still  afar. 

Gabriel  looked  down — a  great  way — on 
his  sister,  and  then  suddenly  took  her  hand 
and  sat  down  upon  the  doorstep,  drawing 
her  between  his  knees  after  the  old  fashion* 

"  Ye  ain't  hearkenin'  to  me,  Oily  dear !" 

Whereat  Miss  Olympia  instantly  and 
illogically  burst  into  tears,  and  threw  her 
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small  arms  about  Gabriel's  huge  bulk.  She 
had  been  capricious  and  fretful  since  Mr. 
Hamlin's  death,  and  it  may  be  that  she  em 
braced  the  dead  man  again  in  her  brother's 
arms.  But  her  outward  expression  was, 
"  Gracey !  I  was  thinking  o'  poor  Gracey, 
Gabe !" 

"  Then,"  said  Gabriel,  with  intense  arch 
ness  and  cunning,  "you  was  thinking  o' 
present  kempany,  for  ef  I  ain't  blind,  that's 
them  coming  up  the  hill." 

There  were  two  figures  slowly  coming  up 
the  hill  outlined  against  the  rosy  sunset. 
A  man  and  woman — Arthur  Poinsett  and 
Grace  Conroy.  Oily  lifted  her  head  and 
rose  to  her  feet.  They  approached  nearer. 
No  one  spoke.  The  next  instant — impul- 
si\7ely  I  admit,  inconsistently  1  protest — 
the  sisters  were  in  each  other's  arms.  The 
two  men  looked  at  each  other,  awkward, 
reticent,  superior. 

Then,  the  women  having  made  quick 
work  of  it,  the  two  men  were  treated  to 
an  equally  illogical,  inconsistent  embrace. 
When  Grace  at  last,  crying  and  laughing, 
released  Gabriel's  neck  from  her  sweet  arms, 
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Mr.  Poinsett  assumed  the  masculine  attitude 
of  pure  reason. 

"  Now  that  you  have  found  your  sister, 
permit  me  to  introduce  you  to  my  wife," 
he  said  to  Gabriel,  taking  Grace's  hand  in 
his  own. 

Whereat  Oily  flew  into  Poin sett's  arms, 
and  gave  him  a  fraternal  and  conciliatory 
kiss.  Tableau. 

"  You  don't  look  like  a  bride,"  said  the 
practical  Oily  to  Mrs.  Poinsett,  under  her 
breath,  "  you  ain't  got  no  veil,  no  orange 
blossoms — and  that  black  dress— 

"  We've  been  married  seven  years,  Oily," 
said  the  quick-eared  and  ready-witted  Arthur. 

And  then  these  people  began  to  chatter 
as  if  they  had  always  been  in  the  closest 
confidence  and  communion. 

"  You  know,"  said  Grace  to  her  brother, 
"  Arthur  and  I  are  going  East,  to  the  States, 
to-morrow,  and  really,  Gabe,  he  says  he  will 
not  leave  here  until  you  consent  to  take 
back  your  house — your  wife's  house,  Gabe. 
You  know  WE"  (there  was  a  tremendous 
significance  in  this  newly-found  personal 
plural),  "  WE  have  deeded  it  all  to  you." 
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"  I  hev  a  dooty  to  per-form  to  Gracey," 
said  Gabriel  Conroy,  with  astute  delibera 
tion,  looking  at  Mr.  Poinsett,  "a  dooty  to  thet 
gal,  thet  must  be  done  afore  any  trans-fer  of 
this  yer  proputty  is  made.  I  hev  to  make  re 
stitution  of  certing  papers  ez  hez  fallen 
casooally  into  my  hands.  This  yer  paper," 
he  added,  drawing  a  soiled  yellow  envelope 
from  his  pocket,  "  kem  to  me  a  week  ago, 
the  same  hevin'  lied  in  the  Express  Office 
sens  the  trial.  It  belongs  to  Gracey,  I 
reckon,  and  I  hands  it  to  her." 

Grace  tore  open  the  envelope,  glanced  at 
its  contents  hurriedly,  uttered  a  slight  cry 
of  astonishment,  blushed,  and  put  the  paper 
into  her  pocket. 

"  This  yer  paper,"  continued  Gabriel, 
gravely,  drawing  another  from  the  pocket 
of  his  blouse,  "  was  found  by  me  in  the 
Empire  Tunnel  the  night  I  was  runnin' 
from  the  lynchers.  It  likewise  blongs  to 
Gracey — and  the  world  gin'rally.  It's  the 
record  of  Dr.  Devarges'  fust  discovery  of 
the  silver  lead  on  this  yer  hill,  and,"  con 
tinued  Gabriel,  with  infinite  gravity,  "  wipes 
out,  so  to  speak,  this  yer  mineral  right  o' 
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me  and  Mr.  Dumphy  and  the  stockholders 
gin'rally." 

It  was  Mr.  Poinsett's  turn  to  take  the 
paper  from  Gabriel's  hands.  He  examined 
it  attentively  by  the  fading  light.  "  That 
is  so,"  he  said,  earnestly ;  "  it  is  quite  legal 
and  valid." 

"  And  thar  ez  one  paper  more,"  continued 
Gabriel,  this  time  putting  his  hand  in  his 
bosom  and  drawing  out  a  buckskin  purse, 
from  which  he  extracted  a  many-folded 
paper.  "  It's  the  grant  that  Dr.  Devarges 
gave  Gracey,  thet  thet  pore  Mexican  Rami 
rez  ez — maybe  ye  may  remember  was  killed 
— handed  to  my  wife,  and  July,  my  wife" — 
said  Gabriel,  with  a  prodigious  blush — 
"  hez  been  sorter  keepin'  IN  TRUST  for 
Gracey !" 

He  gave  the  paper  to  Arthur,  who  re 
ceived  it,  but  still  retained  a  warm  grasp  of 
Gabriel's  massive  hand. 

"  And  now,"  added  Gabriel,  "  et's  gittin' 
late,  and  I  reckon  et's  about  the  square  thing 
ef  we'd  ad-journ  this  yer  meeting  to  the 
hotel,  and  ez  you're  goin'  away,  maybe  ye'd 
make  a  partin'  visit  with  yer  wife,  forgettin' 
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and  forgivin'  like,  to  Mrs.  Conroy  and  the 
baby — a  pore  little  thing — that,  ye  wouldn't 
believe  it,  Mr.  Poinsett,  looks  like  me !" 

But  Oily  and  Grace  had  drawn  aside,  and 
were  in  the  midst  of  an  animated  conversa 
tion.  And  Grace  was  saying — 

"  So  I  took  the  stone  from  the  fire,  just 
as  I  take  this"  (she  picked  up  a  fragment  of 
the  crumbling  chimney  before  her);  "it 
looked  black  and  burnt  just  like  this ;  and 
I  rubbed  it  hard  on  the  blanket  so,  and  it 
shone,  just  like  silver,  and  Dr.  Devarges 
said- 

"We  are  going,  Grace,"  interrupted  her 
husband,  "we  are  going  to  see  Gabriel's 
wife."  Grace  hesitated  a  moment,  but  as 
her  husband  took  her  arm  he  slightly 
pressed  it  with  a  certain  matrimonial  caution, 
whereupon  with  a  quick  impulsive  gesture, 
Grace  held  out  her  hand  to  Oily,  and  the 
three  gaily  followed  the  bowed  figure  of 
Gabriel,  as  he  strode  through  the  darkening 
woods. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE    RETURN    OF    A    FOOTPRINT. 

REGRET  that  no  detailed  account 
of  the  reconciliatory  visit  to  Mrs. 
Conroy  has  been  handed  down,  and 
I  only  gather  a  hint  of  it  from  after  com 
ments  of  the  actors  themselves.  When  the 
last  words  of  parting  had  been  said,  and 
Grace  and  Arthur  had  taken  their  seats  in 
the  Wingdam  coach,  Gabriel  bent  over  his 
wife's  bedside. 

"  It  kinder  seemed  ez  ef  you  and  Mr. 
Poinsett  recog-nised  each  other  at  first, 
July,"  said  Gabriel. 

"  I  have  seen  him  before — not  here  !  I 
don't  think  hell  ever  trouble  us  much, 
Gabriel,"  said  Mrs.  Conroy,  with  a  certain 
triumphant  lighting  of  the  cold  fires  of  her 
grey  eyes.  "  But  look  at  the  baby.  He's 
laughing !  He  knows  you,  I  declare  !" 
And  in  Gabriel's  rapt  astonishment  at  this 
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unprecedented  display  of  intelligence  in  one 
so  young,  the  subject  was  dropped. 

"  Why,  where  did  you  ever  see  Mrs. 
Conroy  before  ?"  asked  Grace  of  her  hus 
band,  when  they  had  reached  Wingdam  that 
night. 

"  I  never  saw  Mrs.  Conroy  before,"  re 
turned  Arthur,  with  legal  precision.  "  I 
met  a  lady  in  St.  Louis  years  ago  under 
another  name,  who,  I  daresay,  is  now  your 
brother's  wife.  But — I  think,  Grace — the 
less  we  see  of  her — the  better." 

"Why?" 

"  By  the  way,  darling,  what  was  that 
paper  that  Gabriel  gave  you  ?"  asked  Arthur, 
lightly,  avoiding  the  previous  question. 

Grace  drew  the  paper  from  her  pocket, 
blushed  slightly,  kissed  her  husband,  and 
then  putting  her  arms  around  his  neck,  laid 
her  face  in  his  breast,  while  he  read  aloud, 
in  Spanish,  the  following  :— 

"  This  is  to  give  trustworthy  statement 
that  on  the  18th  of  May,  1848,  a  young  girl, 
calling  herself  Grace  Conroy,  sought  shelter 
and  aid  at  the  Presidio  of  San  Geronimo. 
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Being  friendless — but  of  the  B.  Y.  M.  and 
the  Saints — I  adopted  her  as  my  daughter, 
with  the  name  of  Dolores  Salvatierra.  Six 
months  after  her  arrival,  on  the  12th  No 
vember,  1848,  she  was  delivered  of  a  dead 
child,  the  son  of  her  affianced  husband,  one 
Philip  Ashley.  Wishing  to  keep  her  secret 
from  the  world  and  to  prevent  recognition 
by  the  members  of  her  own  race  and  family, 
by  the  assistance  and  advice  of  an  Indian 
peon,  Manuela,  she  consented  that  her  face 
and  hands  should  be  daily  washed  by  the 
juice  of  the  Yokoto — whose  effect  is  to 
change  the  skin  to  the  colour  of  bronze. 
With  this  metamorphosis  she  became 
known,  by  my  advice  and  consent,  as  the 
daughter  of  the  Indian  Princess  Nicata  and 
myself.  And  as  such  I  have  recognised  in 
due  form,  her  legal  right  in  the  apportion 
ment  of  my  estate. 

"  Given  at  the  Presidio  of  San  Geronimo, 
this  1st  day  of  December,  1848. 

"  JUAN  HERMENIZILDO  SALVATIERRA." 


"  But  how  did  Gabriel  get  this  ?"  asked 
Arthur. 
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"  I — don't — know  !"  said  Grace. 

"  To  whom  did  you  give  it  ?" 

"To— Padre  Felipe." 

"  Oh,  I  see  !"  said  Arthur.  "  Then  you 
are  Mr.  Dumphy's  long-lost  wife  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  what  Father  Felipe  did," 
said  Grace,  tossing  her  head  slightly.  "I 
put  the  matter  in  his  hands." 

"  The  whole  story  ?" 

"  I  said  nothing  about  you — you  great 
goose !" 

Arthur  kissed  her  hy  way  of  acknow 
ledging  the  justice  of  the  epithet. 

"  But  I  ought  to  have  told  Mrs.  Sopulvida 
the  whole  story  when  she  said  you  proposed 
to  her.  You're  sure  you  didn't  ?"  continued 
Grace,  looking  into  her  husband's  eyes. 

"  Never,'1  said  that  admirable  young  man, 
promptly. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

FRAGMENT  OF  A  LETTER  FROM  OLTMPIA 
CONROY  TO  GRACE  POINSETT. 

" the  baby  is   doing  well.     And  only 

think — Gabe  has  struck  it  again  !  And 
you  was  the  cause,  dear — and  he  says  it 
all  belongs  to  you — like  the  old  mule  that 
he  is.  Don't  you  remember  when  you 
was  telling  me  about  Doctor  Divergers 
giving  you  that  rock  and  how  you  rubed 
it  untill  the  silver  shone,  well,  you  took 
up  a  rock  from  our  old  chimbly  and  rubed 
it,  wile  you  was  telling  it.  And  thet  rock 
Gabe  came  acrost  next  morning,  all  shining 
where  you  had  rubed  it.  'And  shure  enuff 
it  was  sollid  silver.  And  then  Gabe  says, 
says  he,  c  We've  struck  it  agin,  fur  the 
chimbly  rock  was  taken  from  the  first  hole 
I  dug  on  the  hill  only  a  hunderd  feet  from 
here.'  And  shure  enuff,  yesterday  he  pur- 
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spected  the  hole  and  found  the  leed  agin. 
And  we  are  all  very  ritch  agin  and  comin' 
to  see  you  next  yeer,  only  that  Gahe  is 
such  a  fool !  Your  loving  Sister, 

"  OLTMPU  CONKOY." 


THE  END. 
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